
We did not talk very much on the way down to the 
Dort I bad a shivering feeling in the pit of my stomach all ■ 
die way. Monica had been my friend for some very trying 
years Twee was the only man I had ever loved, and des- 
oerately did I want them to like one another, that my o\m 
relationship with either and both might not be tarnished. 
You cannot write about your friends without Vvnting^ about 
yourself. You, yourself, and I, myself, are terribly impor- 
tant to you and to me, and when we think of the people _we 
.ove we are really thinking of ourselves and of how everything 
that happens to them is actually happening to ur in that it 
must affect us in some way. So I had collywobbles all uie 
way to Prestwick and did not talk very much, but I remem- . 
her that at one point on the way Twice asked me ; “How 
old is this battleaxe we are going to meet ?” 

“Monica? Only lliirty. She is seven years younger than , 
lam.” • ■ 

“Oh?” . , 

“But a lot older in some ways, if you see what I mean. 

“I don’t.” 

"You could if you would. Twice, Some people are bom 
lid in some ways. Years of age have nothing to do with it. 
\lonica is years and years older tlian me in worldly experi- 
ence and in knowing how to deal with people and so on. 
It’s a sort of race inheritance. Her people have always dealt 
•with people and by instinct they know about it as soon a 
■they’re bom, I think. She’s younger than I am, though, a 
lot,” I boasted, “about knowing what crop will grow in what 
ground and whether a cow is in calf or not ! ” 

“How is she on engineering, which is all I know about?” - 
• . “She will probably think you a rude mechanic,” I told 
him, and he even laughed. 

“And she’ll be about right, if I don’t feel different by the 
time we meet this aeroplane. At the moment I feel like a 
potentially very rude mechanic indeed.” 

, My stomach continued to have its fluttering feelings and 
everything became more and more unreal, so that by the 
time we entered the terminal building at the airport I was 
not treading the ground of my own familiar world at all. 
Mind you, apart altogether from anxiety as to whether two 
people you love will hate each other on sight it is my opinion 
that airport terminals are very, verj' unreal sort , of places. 
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My Friend Monica is the tlurd^J^e D un^fs: 
books about her Friends and in it the reader gets 
to know Janet Sandison, tlie narrator, really 
well. In time it is the direct sequel to My Friend 
Murid, and it is one of the key books in the 
sequence. ' 

If it had not been for the war Janet and Monica, 
otherwise Lady Monica Loame no less, might 
never have met. But meet and make fiiends they 
did - in the WAAF. Now, two y^rs after tlie 
end of. the war’s end Monica makes a startling 
reappearance on the eve of Janet’s ■ matriage to 
a handsome, sensible young engineer, Alexander 
Alexander, knowm as ‘Twee’.- . 

A house is needed, so the three of them set to 
work to create one (with the- help of old Mattha 
whose country ^visdom and caustic humour 
enliven the scene still further). But three such 
volatile people as Janet, Twice and Monica are 
bound to strike sparks from each other and sure 
enough they do. 

Here are a host of new characters, vividly and. 
wttily dra^vh,.•but once more it is the family at 
Rcachfar Avliose woftirwhile \;alucs and common 
sciise set things, to, 'rights anti preserve a ver^' 
valuable friendship'.'.' . . - 



makes me sick! How dare you- bring them in here? 
dare you?” 

I was aware that I was raving, clutched in the toi 
debauch, as a drunkard must feel when he takes anotlier 
another drink, but, like the drunkard, I could not stop. 1 
the dnmkard with Ws drink when he can no longer smel. 
taste it, I was hot thinking or hearing the words my voice \ 
saying - 1 was conscious only of poison pouring out of me 
the drunkard is conscious of spurious comfort pouring 
through his gullet. It must have been a bestial exhibition^ b 
it broke down at long last into exhausted sobs and tears whic 
ran hot down my face and gathered in a pool at my fhros 
because I had not the energy left to raise a -hand to wipt 
them away. I became conscious of the .touch of linen on mj 
face and looked up at Twice, silent, absorbed in the plying oi 
his handkerchief. Lying on the bed beside me was the oxy- 
dized metal vase, a large dent in its plump green belly. I laid 
my hand on it. 

“It says ha-home sweet ha-home 1” I sobbed, 

“Aye, so it does, and it is quite right. This is more like the 
thmg. I like to see a little life about the place . . , Now I’m 
gomg to get some water and we’ll have a dram and a nice 
qumt chat and see if we can remember what it was that we 
had all that row about. We haven’t had such a rowdy one 
since theday you hit me over the head with the file of papers 
^ » Tr® and I’ve never even known how that.one started 

“l-T' fetched a jug of water, poured out two tots.c 
j brought the glasses over to the bed 

side. Why did you suddenly hit me over the head that day- 

damnably being most 

made a crack about me being a good housekeeper,” 
^^What was wrong with that?” . . 

with it? I wanted to marry you more than.any- 
t tvorid and I thought you didn’t like' me and were 

seing funny with me. God, I was mad I” 

So was I !” 

caUed me a Highland vixen and shook me.” 
inere was nothing wrong svith that either. I like High- 
taking them, up to a point.” 

II P tkat day - that 

a liked Highland vixens.” I took a sip from my glass, 
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MY FRIEND MONICA 

JANE DUNCAN 



UNABRIDGED 





Dear A.M.j 

As you have always liked the story of 
My Friend Monica, vdll you please accept 
this dedication of it from your affec- 
tionate friend Jane? 




PART ONE 


M onica and I first met in the Operations Room of an Air 
Force station during the 1939-45 and for pos- 
terity, if posterity can stop running for a moment and 
make a pause to read, I wish to record that around the end of 
1940 you could have quite an exciting - not to say hair- 
raising time in an Operations Room of the Air Force. The 
German Air Force had tumbled to the idea that if they could 
reduce the British Operations Rooms to rubble the British 
forces in the air might be. less efficient, so one grey dawn 
Monica and I crawled out of a heap of rubble somewhere in 
Kent, ate some sardines out of a tin, got into a lorry, and 
after a couple of hours were decanted to report for duty at 
the next Operations Room on the rubble schedule. By the 
ne.xt faint datvn we were able to spite the German Air Force 
by walking out of this hole in the ground by the normal 
tunnel entrance and going to the quarters allotted to us, but 
by this time I felt and looked like so much rubble myself - 
one of those nasty, crumbly bits with a few clots of damp, 
disused cobweb hanging on to it. Monica did not. She had 
taken off most of her clothes and was washing herself at a 
scullery sink while I sat on a wooden coal bunker, waiting 
my turn. 

“Monica,” I said, “you are tlie most beautiful female I 
have ever seen.” 

She smiled at me, spat out some toothpaste and said : 
“Thank you very much. The sink is all yours.” 

It was true, what I had said, andjifter I had_ washed and 
we ^vere lying in our cots smoking before going to sleep, 
Monica said ; “I liked how you said that - beautiful female. 
One gets so sick of the ‘most attractive’, the ‘terribly attrac- 
tive’ and the ‘my dear, too dcvastalingly attractive’ - it 
always makes me feel that I am being likened to a mere mag- 
net - you knotv, two legs joined together by not much else. 
So dull. . . . Well, sec you when the fun starts again. Sleep 
well,NN.” 

“Same to you. MM, Merc Magnet !” I said. 

‘N^ as a name for me at that time stood for 'No Nerves’. 
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I am not a brave or a courageous person in any way^ but I do 
not happen, to have the type of nerves that the German Air 
Force could play tunes oh. Indeed, as best I can describe it, I, 
in relation to the’ German Air Force, was a fiddle with no 
strings at all, so that every time they dropped a bomb with a ' 
large noise all the response 1 made was a sort of dull, un- 
imaginative ‘bonk’ when some rubble fell round me and then 
1 went on whh my quiet, inoffensive existence. Now; I lay in 
my cot and watched Monica fall asleep and I thought of 
what she had said about the word ‘attractive’. It was 
true. Everyone used it of her, but at this moment in her life, 
particularly, it had no meaning at all. She was simply 
beautiful, with a beauty that nothing could soil or even 
reduce. 

■ Now, before I say any more about Monica I have to tell 
you a few facts about myself, and after I have told you these 
facts I am going to leave you to find out about the for your- ' 
self as you read about me and Monica. There is no point iir 
my saying to you that I am thus and so, and I shall avoid say- 
ing such things unless they slip out by mistake. You do not see 
rhe a.s I see me and ail the saying of ‘I am’ in the world will 
not make you sec me so. So all 1 am going to say about me is : 
that I was bom in 1910, in the Highlands of Scotland^ and 
named Janet Sandison; that in 1939 I joined the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force; that during my service in it I met My 
, Friend Monica, and after the end of the rvar in 1945 did not 
see her again until late in 1947 - a lapse of two years - when 
I wrote to her to tell her that I was about to get married. 

, The man I was about to marry was - and still is, for that 
matter - named Twice Alexander, because his Christian 
name is Alexander and his surname is Alexander again, and 
it is Just as well, I feel, that his parents did not feel called, 
upon to give him a middle name. And at the time this story 
opens he was Works Manager at Slaters’' Engineering Works 
. at Baiiydendran in south-west Scotland, where I was secre- 
•tary both to Mr Slater, the main shareholder, and to the 
company, and it was nearly lunchtime on a Saturday in early 
October. , . • ^ ' 

_ “Telegram for you, Miss Sandison,” a typist said, coming 
in and laying a fat envelope on my desk. 

“Tliat’s not a telegram,” Twice told her. .“That’s a 
parcel!” ' 
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“Bobbie Muiray brought it on his bicycle/’ she assured us 
solemnly, in proof that it must be a telegram, 

I went on locking up my desk and safe for Ae weekend 
and nodded at the fat envelope, “That’s from My Friend 
Monica,” I told Tw’ice. “Open it and let’s see what she has 
to say,” 

Five or six sheets burst out of the frail envelope, “She must 
be demented ! ” Twice said. ' 

“Fve never thought it out,” I told him. “You see, she says 
that letter-writing represents a capital investment in paper, 
.stamps, ink, pens - not to mention a desk or a table or some- 
thing and a place to put it, while if you use the telegraph 
you get all the materials for free and don’t get inkstains on 
your carpets.” 

“You mean she does all her correspondence by telegram?” 

“Mostly. She actually w’rites to me occasibnally, though.” 

He spread out the crumpled sheets and started to read. 
“Good God ! The impudent cow ! Listen to this - ‘Entirely 
disapprove this contract with person with repetitive name is 
he not the very Scottish character with the temper query 
have you no sense query you are no longer seventeen stop go 
no further repeat no further with this until I arrive stop you 
have enough temper for two stop meet London plane 
Prestwick Saturday sLx evening stop am flabber hyphen 
gasted stop -be at Prestwick Monica’ . . . Well, I’ll be 
damned !” 

Accustomed as I was to Monica, I must say that I felt a 
little shattered and wished hard that I had opened her telcr 
gram myself, but then I took a pull at myself, telling myself 
that if Twice and I were going to quarrel about a little thing 
like the eccentricities’ of Monica there would not be much 
point in our getting married at all. 

“Twice,” I said,, “if we arc going to be at Prestwick by 
SLX we had better get going.” 

“Prestwick?” He gave me a blank, shuttered-window 
sort of look. 

“If I am not- there she is capable, of persuading the pilot 
to land her in Ballydendran Iligh Street or something. She 
is really very nice. Twice, and I think when — 

“She makes a pretty poor first impression,” he told me. 
“But I suppose that if I want you I have to take your friends. 
All right, let’s have lunch and get off.” 
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By that I mean, I think, that by the time that airport arclii' 
tecture was invented I was too old to accept it. so that in 
buildings at airports, and in the Royal Festival Hall in 
London, and in the United Nations Building in New York. I 
always have a feeling of having outlived my- era or of has'ing 
inadvertently taken a trip to another planet. This feeling 
was not lessened on this evening by watching the antics of 
a ‘film starlet’ who \vas making the most, for the benefit of 
the gentlemen of the Press, of her departure to the United 
States, while a bearded and world-famous conductor sat in 
a comer, quietly eating apples out of a browTi-paper bag 
and reading a book, which the sharp-sighted Twice took 
pains to identify as Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility. I 
was filled with a'dmiration for the man who could bring his 
own leisure and his own tmth into this shrine of speed- 
worship and streamlining, take over a comer of it with his 
bag of apples and his book, and sit there, an inviolable island 
of individuality, sure and secure wthin his owi strength. He 
isn’t a straw at the mercy of every wind as you are, I told my- 
self. He doesn’t feel that he ought to be eating triangular 
apples j'ust because he is sitting among all this angular 
chromium and concrete, as you w-ould. What if Twice and 
Monica do loathe each other? I bet you that maj) has lots of 
friends who simply hate the sight of one another, but he 
simply goes on eating apples and paying no attention. 

“The truly great has an aura all its own,” T^vice broke 
into my thoughts as we %valked up and do\s’n. “Makes you 
feel good just to get within shouting distance of it. Our 
recording of Beethoven’s Ninth is going to sound belter than 
ever after this. . . . Well, here’s the plane. Let’s go out to the 
barrier before I forget ray manners and smack that chorus 
girl’s behind.” 

We watched the machine come up to the front of the 
building, beautiful, yet ungainly, like a swan on land - 
ungraceful and inept, indeed, as is anything that is out of 
its own element. We watched the gang\vay wheel alongside 
and the door open. 

"Gosh!” said Twice. “A real glamorous Film .star! That 
will put little Tootsie inside in her place 

“Film star nothing,” I said. “Tliat’s My' Friend Monica . 

“Bless my' soul ! If it were so, y'ou should have told^ me . 

It is about such things that I find myself extraordinarily 



next-door neiglibours in London. I am not madly musical 
myself, but, anj'way, he’s a nice person . Well, when and 
.where is this wedding to be? As chief bridesmaid^ I\am 
interested.*^ * 

“Oh it’s not going to be that sort of; wedding!’! I said 
hastily.’ “I am too old to leap up an aisle in white satin'.’’ 

“Age apart,” said Monica, “you are not the type, anyway, 
any more than I’d be a success in pastel chiffon and sweet 
peas. But I take it that the thing is to be legal, with rvit- 
nesses?*^^ 

“We have planned nothing at all yet,” I said. “We thought 
up at home at Reachfar would be the place. My family 
would like to be at the wedding, but, as you know, it’s not 
a travelling family.” , 

“Wise people. All this flying round the globe is the death 
of real family life. My family isn’t a family any more - it’s 
a cosmopolitan club and rather a boring one at that, , . . 
Where is your home stamping-ground, Twice ?”,_ 

"Berwickshire, but my family is practically extinct, except 
for my old cousin Alex in Edinburgh.” ' • 

“How old is he ?” she asked. 

“Too old for you, my voracious pretty,” he told her,- and 
she laughed. “He is really old - lives back in Edinburgh’s 
claret days among his law books.” _ . , , 

“He is not that lovely thing, a Writer to the Signet?” ' 

“He is precisely that. Why?” 

“Bless you a thousand times! I have always wanted to 
meet a Writer to the Signet. Swop you for Sir Charles !” 

“Done!” said Twice. “Any time. Have another dram.”-_ 

“As for when we’ll get married,”.! said, feeling a little- 
iieglected, “that’s another matter. We have to find a place to • 
live and somebody to do my job at Slaters’ - which reminds . 
mp that you’ve still got to find a place to sleep tonight. You 
might have given us a little notice, Monica!” , ' 

couldn’t. I only got^ bach to London last night and 
didn’t read your letter until this morning. But, anyway, I'm ■ 
staying with Uncle Andy. The Crook is quite near your 
Ba!ly-what’s-is, isn’t it?” 

“Sir Andrew Craig of the Crook?” Twice asked. 

‘Wes. That’s the one.” 

^|I didn’t Imow he was a relation of yours,” I said. 

“By marriage he is, only he’s a widower now. Besides, 
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how could you know? My family is related to half .the popu- 
lation of Great Britain, not to mention Ireland and most of 
the continent of Europe.” She turned to Twice. “A great- 
aunt of mine married a Habsburg - you kno\\’- ivhat that 
does to a family.” 

“Not precisely,” T^vice said solemnly, “but I can imagine.” 

“It’s their noses that are so awful.” 

“Never mind,” he consoled her. “The nose influence didn’t 
get to you - But are you sure you’ll be all right at the 
Crook?” 

“You mean Uncle Andy being dotty? He isn’t, you know, 
when you know him. It’s just that there are a lot of things 
and people that he doesn’t want to be bothered with and he 
escapes into dottiness. In actual fact, he is ver^' clever.” 

“I know - the Craig valve and so on,” Twice said. “But 
he has a local reputation as a mad genius.” 

“He invented it, just like the valve. He is a selfish old 
brute, really, and he doesn’t want to do County ^vork or any- 
thing, so he hides behind this reputation as a crackpot. You 
can’t have met him or you would have seen it for yourself.” 

“But that’s the point!” I said. “He is a local legend - 
nobody has met him ! ” 

“All part of the act,” said Monica and began to giggle. 

“What now?” I asked. “That’s only your second drink !” 

“Tliat word legend,” she said. “When I first began to read 
I pronounced it ‘leg end’ - The Leg End of Till Eulenspiegel. 
H still think of it that way. I can’t help it.” 

“What a fool you are,” I told her, but ^vithout rancour, 
for many a ^vartime hour she and I beguiled with discus- 
sions about words. 

“Tell me,” Twice said, “why do you treat flabbergasted 
as a hyphenated word to the point of paying e.xtra to 
hyphenate it in a telegram ?” 

. She shook back the satin curtain of her red-gold hair and 
looked at him gravely. “Because it so obviously is ! It can 
only .mean that a person is completely gested up with flnbber 
- you know, stuffed up to the throat with cotton %vool or 
something.” 

“Rubbish !” I said. “It’s a nautical sort of thing like keel- 
hauling or belaying! A person who is flabbergasted is- hoist 
with his o\s'n petard when the ship is going round the Horn 
before the mast!” 
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“You are quite wrong!” she told me decisively, ‘Tlabber 
is obviou4y a- substance like blubber or slobber - a stuffing-. 
up sort of substance. In fact, it should be spelled P-H-labber, . 
like phlegm.” ' , 

“Look,” said Twice, “let’s all have, another dram as a 
gargle and have a little more chat about yoxu' Uncle Andy.” 

“I’ll, always have another dram,” Monica said, which was 
no more than the naked truth. Never have I seen a more 
willing drinker \vhb got less drunk. “But why chat- about 
Uncle Andy? I’ve got lots of other relations,” _ 

“I’ll tell you why,” Twice said as the, drinks arrived. 
“Because he o^vns, among other things, a 'row of nice, old,’ 
stone cottages called Grookmill, and Mr Slater and I have 
written to him three times-about them and he won’t answer.” 

“What dp you want with Grookmill?” I asked. 

“Be quiet 1 It was to be a wedding surprise - but if we 
can’t get on with the surprise, there won’t be any wedding.’ 
We want it for us to h'ac in, you dope.” 

“But it’s.a ruin, Twice !” I protested, ' 

“You’d be surprised, but it isn’t. I agree that it has .no , 

. svindov's and no doors and no floors, but the walls arid the ' 
roof are; sound and it has its o\vn water supply and the 
electric main goes past,withm a himdred yards of it.’! 

“You might have told me before. Twice Alexander!” . 

“It was to be a surprise, I told you ! I was going to tell you 
as soon as we’d got something out of Sir Andrew.” 

“You want to buy it?” Monica asked. e 

“Preferably, but I’d rent it on an agreement about repairs 
and so on.” 

‘.“No,” she said. "We’d never get him to let it — too much - 
trouble. But I’ll make liim sell it, though. Is it on the Crook 
Estate proper?” 

“No. At least, it was, but the farms between it and the ■ 
Crook House were sold off before the war. This place was 
,ari old mill, but the mill part has pretty well fallen dosvn. 
■Only the cottages are left.” 

“It’s a go,” said Monica. “Let’s have one for the road and 
tlien make for Bally-what’s-is. By letter, you would' never 
get anywhere with Uncle Andy in a thousand . years. He 
\yon’twrite,to anybody.” . - 

A'lay'be he just doesn’t want strangers around his property 
or ■i\Titing to him either,’ I said, which I thought was quite a‘ 
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reasonable point of \aev.% “After all, if Crookmili were 
mine I might get pee%nsh if people kept v.Titing asking to 
buy it when I had never indicated I wanted to sell it or 
anything.” 

Monica looked at me. “One of the reasons I came up here 
to examine kim,” she said, nodding at Twice, “is that you are 
always far too apt to study what everj'body else tvants. You 
want a house, don’t you? So that you can get married? All 
right. Never mind what Uncle Andy wants. Just concentrate 
on what you want. Do you want this Crookmili place, by the 
way?” 

“Of course !” 

“And do you want this man here? Remember that time 
you were going to marrj'- that type ^vho got into the RN^Tl 
by mistake, and was always seasick, just because he told you 
how unhappy he was? You are sure you really want to get 
married?” ' - 

“Of course I am ! Really, Monica, I don’t think you realize 
how impossible you can be half the time — 

“Never mind that! As long as you’re sure . . . WTiere’s this 
car of yours?” 

Late at night we dropped Monica at the door of the big 
stone house that was known as ‘The Crook’, where she was 
met by an aged manser\'ant who told her that the ‘Maister’ 
tvas attending a dinner in Glasgow and would not be back 
until after midnight but that a room had been prepared for 
her. 

“Come for me in the morning,” she told us, “and we’ll look 
into things.” 

“Well,” Twice said as we drove a%vay, “you ttvo as mem- 
bers of the Air Intelligence must have been a riot. You didn’t 
think to tell me that we were making an excursion into 
Debrett - who are her parents?" 

“I just forgot about her title - one doesn’t notice it much. 
Her parents are the Marquis and Marchioness of Beech- 
wood, if you are interested. They are very' nice. The mother 
gardens all the time and the fatlier is one of these people who 
have been useful round embassies and the Foreign Office all 
his life but he’s retired now. There’s a huge family of them 
- eight or nine. Monica has five brothers and three sisters 
or the other way on or one more or less. I’ve never got them 
sorted out. You see, it was in the war I met her arid they were 
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ili over the place ana coming aim gumg. x vc uccix m 
wbod, but we used to go more often to her eldest sister s 
house in London because it was handy and. there seemed to 
be such a mass of them and their friends in and out of there 
that one got muddled. Especially as Laura - that’s dtd sister 
— was married tp Dmitri who was some sort of triiddle- 
European royalty and they had a lot of refugees coming and 
going and Laura had to act Her Serene Highness a lot of, 
the time.’! ^ 

"Greatheaven i”saidTu'ice. ' : 

“It’s the truth I’m telling you. That was her title. Serene 
Highness. It was rather trying, for, as Monica will tell you, 
she is neither very serene nor very high but very excitable 
on gin and addicted to betting on horses. It’s odd, Twice. I 
had sort of forgotten a lot of these factual things I am. telling 
you about Monica until now. They Sre so sort of - foreign to 
my own world, I suppose she is an odd sort of friend for 
somebody like me to have. It was the war, I suppose. Maybe 
wartime friendships are like shipboard ones - temporary and 
unlikely in their very nature. Yet, I don’t know. It isn’t really 
like that, for here she is, two years after.’’ 

"It wouldn’t occur to you that she might just plain like 
you?” Twice inquired. . , 

“Do you like /icr. Twice?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. I don’t know her. But one can’t help being 
.interested in and fascinated by the strange and new - wrap- 
ping her arms around Sir Charles Acton when one is so over- 
awed that one can hardly look at him - especially when the 
strange and new is so good to look at as she is. Are they all 
■good-looking?” 

“I think Monica is the most beautiful of the girls - that is 
my opinion of those I have seen, anysvay. But, in general, 
it is a good-looking family.” 

“Money?” 

“Pretty well rotten with it, I think,” I told him. “They are 
in steel and ships and cotton and Lord knows tvhat else. 
They seem to have all the gifts, including long ancestry as 
well as wealth and good looks. Of course, I don’t know how 
the war and the post war has affected them - not much, ! 
think.” . 

. doesn t look as if they had just sold off the spare 

tiara, Twice agreed, “but there’s no telling. You and I are 
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the sort of people v/ho’d sho%v it in our faces if th.e family 
pig died, but people like your friend Monica are dhferent. 
A lot of claptrap gets talked about people being all God's 
chillun and all men being equal and only human and bilge 
like that. I don't hold with it. There is quality* in people just 
as there is in anything else. Your ^Monica has the look and the 
feel of the Quality - or the Gentry, as \v'e have it in Scotland. 
She wouldn’t react as you or I might in any given situation." 

“She often doesn’t react quite as one would e.xpect.'’ I 
agreed. 

“I am in favour of the gentry, myself.*’ Tv, dee stared over 
the moonlit countryside. “I was brought up in the country of 
the Border Dukes, surrounded by the ‘Big Hooses’ of tlie 
local gentry* - a lot of these houses are hospitals and schools 
and asyduins now. As I see it, the hospitals, schools and 
asylums nip a fair bit off my salary cheque and give me no 
dividend of glamour in return. Hospitals are all very fine, 
but ^vhen I had pneumonia as a nipper I had a duchess to 
bring me peaches. I suppose it is a choice between peaches 
and penicillin - I have a certain faith in the peaches 
delivered by Grace, myself.” 

“So have I - as long as Grace delivers them and doesn’t’ 
keep them all for the ducal table.” 

“That’s the snag, of course. But say tliat only fifty per cent 
of people got the ^d peach delivered by Grace. At least fifty 
per cent would have contact wtli and proof, of the said 
Grace. I feel that that may be even better than the full 
hundred per cent who have had no contact with anything 
other than the impersonal hypodermic of penicillin. . . . TIte 
truth is that I am a reactionary, but I do believe in a system 
that allows of the development of an aristocracy. There 
ought to be Rolls-Royces among people, just as there are 
among cars, and the only way to develop them is by time, 
leisure, the expenditure of wcaldi and the application of 


selectivity/* 

“The correct plural, I have always felt,” I said, “should 


be Rolls-Ryce.” 

“Why?” 

“Because of mouse-micc.” _ 

“Fallacious. It isn’t grousc-grice. You might as well say 


Rolls-Rousc.” 1 ' I • j 

“No, I mightn’t. Rolls-Ryce sounds more die thing than 
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Roll^-Royces or Rolls-Rouse when you say : ‘I . knew a than 

once who had seven Rolls-Royce’.” , . , : , 

. “Is that the sort of thing that one is likely, to have to say? 

“Maybe not. But it would be nice if one could say Rolls- 
Ryce/^ 

“And in a .trice all the' nice little people that she knew 
would say-Yice, but it couldn’t have been Twice that she 
knew that had seven Rolls-Ryce!” Twice recited, tapping 
out the rhythm with his hands on the steering wheel, “But 
listen, my pet. I feel that we are a day’s march nearer home. 
If Monica, can persuade that old man into letting us have 
Crookmill — ” _ , 

■ “She is very.good at getting what she wants,” I said. 

“Y es. That is written all over her,” Twice agreed. 


The next morning, ^v•hen we drove up to the Crook, 
Monica was sitting on top of a wooden stile that bridged the 
fence between the lawn and some woodland in a russet and 
green sweater and skirt and handmade brown brogues, look- 
ing like a well-posed, well-taken picture of that autumn’s best 
country wear in an expensive magazine. Her. uncle was 
. standing beside her with his back against a fence post, in a 
.. baggy, hairy, tweed suit, looking like an old sheep farmer 
'’Nand not in the least, like ah inventor of complicated valves. 
Vhen Monica introduced us he glared at me in a hostile 


way, or so it seemed, muttered a greeting and then said to 
Twice : “I’ve seen you before. Long time ago. 


it?” 


ago. Where was' 


“I don’t think so, sir. I would have remembered if we had 
met,’’ 

“Well, you haven’t ! But I remember. Can tell you where 
and when it was too - in the engine-room of a ship at Clyde- 
bank in 1922 and you swore at me about some gearing and, 
. by God, you turned out to be quite right. And you called the 
chief draughtman a half-witted bastard — you were quite 
right about tliat too !” He smiled suddenly and held out his 
. l^d. “Fine to see you again. Just come over to my work- 
shop here - I’ve a little thing that will interest you. It’s a 
little — 


^oddei-ing !” said Monica. “Tliis man 
couldnt have been out of the nursery in 1922. 1022 is a 
quarter of a century ago.” 
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Sir Andrew fro\‘,Tied at Twice and then tumed" fiercely to 
Isfonica. “You said this fello'w was an engineer — " 

“It would be my father you met, sir,” Twice said. “It 
sounds just like him, and I*am told I resemble him very 
strongly,” 

“There you are 1 ” Sir Andresv told Monica triumphantly. 
“It was his father! Same thing! I knew I had.:;pnet an 
engineer called Alexander who was about as broad as he was 
long. Nurseries ! Quarter-centuries ! Quibbling I You women 
are all the same - accurate about all the wrong things.” He 
swung round on me. “You don’t belong to this part of the 
country !” he said accusingly. 

“No, Sir Andrew. My home is in Ross-shire,” I told him, 

“Pretty county^ Fine-looking people. Well, nice to see 
you - get Monica to show you the place . . . Come, my boy.” 

He walked away with Twice across the la^-.m and into the 
house, talking, with many gestures in the v/ay' of engineers, 
as he went. 

‘Hell !” Monica said. “This isn’t going to plan at all and 
we haven’t much time. He’s lea^ang for London tomorrow. 
He’ll dodder on in that workshop until the con’s come home. 
We’ll have to take a good hard pull at him at lunch . . . Feel 
like a walk up that hill ?” 

“How old is Sir Andrew?” I asked as we began to walk. 

“Not so old. All that stuff about meeting Twice in 1922 is 
part of the act - he knew dam fine that Twice was a school- 
boy in 1922 and probably guessed that it was his father he 
had met. He has a phenomenal memory' - that’s why' this 
doddering act is so irritating. Let me see. Aunt Constance - 
that’s Uncle Andy’s svife - was three years older than Ivlama. 
Mama w'ill be sLxty'-five this December. So if Aunt Con- 
stance had been alive she would have been sixty-eight, and 
Uncle Andy was seven years younger than Aunt Constance - 
it was quite a tiling in the family - Aunt Constance and her 
‘young man’ from Scotland. He’s not a day more than sixty- 
one. the old dcv'il, although you would think, to licar him, 
that he had been alive and could remember the day when 
James Watt invented his engine.” 

One of the many differences I iiad noticed between 
Monica and my.self was her dispassinnatc attitude to her 
family, coupled with her intimate knou ledge of the age and 
ancestry' of every' sprig of her enonnous family tree and all 
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the relations by marriage. All .the family that I had ever 
known consisted of my paternal grandpareritSj my father; my 
mother (who died when I was ten), my uncle, my aunt, -and 
our old handyman Tom, and I had never thought of them as , 
individuals until I met Monica. To me these seven people- 
had been a composite entity, known in my mind - and tyith , 
capital letters - as ‘My Family’, a sure background that-, 
could be depended upon always, and to react in a certain 
way towards myself. In the early days of the war, ^vhen I - 
camouflaged for the emergency, like many people and things 
.of greater importance, as Aircraftwoman Sandison — found 
myself billeted in a small, requisitioned, jerry-built, damp, 
depressing house in company with some thirty other air-, 
craftwomen, including a red-haired one called Aircraft- 
woman Loame, I found her forthright attitude to every- 
thing amusing, and it was only after we had polished many 
brass buttons, talked a lot of nonsense and drunk a deal of - 
watery beer together that I saw a letter to her which had 
been addressed; ‘No — Acrv/i the Lady Monica Loame’. 
War, like death, they say, is a great leveller, but that is a 
statement that has the appearance of truth but not the sub- 
stance. I had been attracted to Monica because she was 
‘different’, and in spite of having a six-digit number and a 
’ set a brass buttons like all the rest of us she was different. 

It took me a little time to reach the point rvhere I could 
ask her the questions that I wanted to ask, but in the end tlie 
opportunity arose of itself when, one Saturday night, two of 
our colleagues in the jerry-built house came in very drunk 
. and had a fight about an Army corporal friend of tlieirs, a 
fight with all the feline savagery that two powerful young 
rvomcn of Liverpool-Irish blood can bring to a battle. I am 
a much taller and more strongly built woman than Monica, 
but by the time we had them separated and locked into two 
, different rooms of the house and were picking up the tom 
clothing and the handfuls of hair from the floor my hands 
were shaking and I had a humiliating desire to vomit. 

_ Sit down ! Monica said. "You are too finely bred for ■ 
this sort of thing. Bitches ! ” 

•1 silly.” I said, pushing a newspaper full of torn, 

soiled under\vear into the stove in the sculler\'. “Have vou a 
match? ^ 

My lighter’s in the pocket of my tunic. Can I borrow 
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your soap? Mine is in the bathroom along with that cow 
Haggerty,” She began to v/ash at the scullery sink, incon- 
gruoi^ly beautiful, as usual, in nothing but a pale-pink 
brassiere. I began to laugh. 

“What the hell is there to laugh at?” she snapped. 

“You, in the brassiere.” There was a loud crash. “Oh, 
damn ! Now the blackout’s fallen down !” 

Monica collapsed, naked and shivering, on to the cold 
stone floor to be out of sight while I struggled with and 
pushed at the ill-fitting blackout frame for the windov/ until 
it was restored to position. 

“My God!” she said as she pulled on striped flannel 
pyjamas, “this is the end ! Barracks or no barracks, I’m going 
to have a drink and so are you,” She hauled her Idtbag out 
of the cupboard, delved into its depths and came up with a 
pair of dark-blue ‘issue’ knickers and unv/rapped from their 
folds a large, heavy, monogrammed, silver flask, “WTiisIcy, for 
great emergency,” she said, “Provided by my mama. And 
this is my opinion of great emergency’. Where did you put 
our mugs?” 

“Here they are. But, Monica, v/hat a magnificent flask !”' 

She unscrewed the cap and held the flask up for a 
moment, looking at it, “It is rather Imperial Train,” she 
said, “It is one of a set of six that live in a leather case, the 
whole presented to Mama’s great-uncle by a Tsar of Russia. 
Here you are. Get some water from the scullery.” 

“I should think the Tsar is turning in his grave,” I said, 
coming back with the v/ater in an old condensed milk tin. 
“This is no place for that flask - or for you either.” 

“Cheers !” said Monica, tucking henself into her cot with 
her mug of whisky and v/ater and lighting herself a cigarette. 
“You are quite wrong, you know, I am better at this sort of 
thing - the coping v/ith the bitches, I mean - than you are. 
I didn’t feel like fainting as you did. Bs^ically you and I are 
the same sort of people. In plain words, we are thorough- 
bred, in the literal sense, in that v/e are both of unmixed 
blood as to class or of a mixture so far back that it no longer 
counts. The only difference is that in your case it v/as an 
accident of nature, and in mine it has been planned and con - 
trived. There were Loames at Beechwood before the Con- 
quest and they were determined to hold what they had and 
they did it by fighting and by breeding more Loames to 


maintain the fighting and the holding on. It is, as simple as 
that, if von are interested.” , 

“That may all be true,” I said, “but this—” I waved my 
mug at the shabby plaster and raised my eyes towards a loud 
bang followed by a stream of oaths from Haggerty in the 
bathroom. “It’s a far, far cry from Beechwood, Aircraft- 

woman Class One Lady Monica Loame.” ' 

“No further than from that farm called Reachfar in Ross- 
shire that I saw pictures of, Janet Sandison, lady. In . fact, 
not so .far. I bct.T have seen more people like Haggerty at 
Beechwood than you have seen at Reachfar. You sec, the 
thing . about .planned , breeding is that the plans don’t always 
■ work out. .There have been a lot of very unpleasant sports 
among the Loames down tire centuries. Nature makes a 
much better job, left to herself, only there are very few 
pockets of the world left now where nature gets a free hand. 
..You fascinate me, Janet, for you and your kind - the few 
there are - arc about the last of a race. The wag of .the world 
is against you. I bet all the girls in your village are walking ' 
out.-with Poles or something. Damn this war !” 

“It’s Czechs they have up there and some Indians- with • 
. mule transport,” I said in an automatic way,, for my mind 
was engaged with what she had been saying of my race. 

“Oh, well, let’s have another tot. There’s a dance in the 
, officer’s mess tonight so there’s no chance of old Frisky com-- 
ing round Girl-Guiding.” 

“Monica, what was your life like - before the war, I 
..mean?” 


.“Nursery, schoolroom, a convent in Paris, a little travel - 
France, Switzerland, Italy - all very dull and disciplined - 
blit how exactly did you mean ?” 

“You’ll probably think this very naive, but I cannot 
■ imagine being a little girl who is the Lady Monica from. the 
day of her birth!” 

“The old handle?” She laughed. “It’s just one’s name, like 
your Janet. The important part of my name is Loame, like 
your Sandison. The title is newish ~ only about three huh- 
_dred years old. Not that I would scorn it and go around call- 
ing myself Miss Loame in a loud voice for no reasori like some 
of these affected asses. Isn’t it odd that people seem to think 
that you can only be affected in an aspiring direction? You 
can be affected m a down-spring - is that a word? - direc- 



tion just the same. The title is something I was bom with, 
and - well, it is part of what I am, I suppose. I say, I’ve never 
talked to anyone like you before. What is it in you that makes 
one know what one thinks in a clear way that one never 
knew before?” 


“Probably the great white light of my ignorance,” I said, ■ 
and she laughed. 

“That’s worth another tot on the Tsar! Here’s to him, 
poor old blighter, and to Mama’s great-uncle too, the amoral 
old goat I Thank God Mama didn’t inherit the promiscuity 
of that side of her family I” 

“Monica I” I protested. 

“What? Some of that family were satyrs - nothing was 
safe from them ! It’s the truth ! Oh, I see what you mean. 
But that’s part of the difference between you and me, Janet. 
You don’t think of your people as people — your family is an 
entity of -ivkich you are a part. You are somehow much more 
intimate with your people than I am with mine.” 

“I should think that’s because of the upbringing,” I said. 
“You see, until I was about seventeen I think I had almost 
every meal with my family, worked with one or another of 
tliem when I wasn’t at school, sat with them in the evenings 
when I v/asn’t doing my lessons. You didn’t do any of these 
tilings. You went from the nursery to the schoolroom, from 
the schoolroom to the convent - I see yours as a system 
of training which has evolved almost accidentally to produce 
a ruling class, to produce leaders. The system puts you on 
your own feet- at an early age, teaches you to stand alone 
without personal influence from your parents, so that later on 
you will be able to administer your inheritance or what-have- 
you.” 

“That’s a fine theory, but the system doesn’t always work. 
And, anyway, look at us here now. If your theory worked 
Td be the leader of the bunch of hooligans in this dump.” 
She glanced upwards in the direction of Haggerty. “But I’m 
not. You are the Big White Chief !” 


“It isn’t. I can’t make Porter wash her underwear V 
“Oh, that’s partly age - I’m a lot older than you and 
Porter — and partly because you are too polite -to her. It is 
merely my specialized knowledge of the right insults to hiu'l 
at her. No. Your system of training tends to produce stronger 
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and more original people than mine. People with my. sort of 
background tend often to be a sort of copy or reflec.non of 
their parents — in thought/ morality and everything else — a 
stunted growth that has been mentally cramped from birth.” 

“I’d rather have that, I think, than some of our origmals 
like the cousin who went off and married an illiterate 
mulatto. Oh, well.” She stared at the cracked ceiling. "I. 
wonder why it is that that word mulatto always makes me 
think of extremely large, floppy breasts shaped like rugby 
footballs?” 

“Association, I should think,” I said. 

"No, rugby - the long sort of ba.ll.” 

“Association of ideas, I meant -- although when I hear the 
word mulatto I always visualize a long, snaky whip of some 
kind for driving a team of mules.” 

“What an absurd notion ! Why?” 

“No more absurd than rugby football breasts,” -I said. 

Looking back on it, Monica and I talked our way through 
the war. Late in 1940 we were both commissioned into the 
Intelligence branch and sent to what was known in the 
current slang of the time as a ‘hush-hush’ unit, where leaves 
were few and widely spaced in time, and in the off-duty 
hours there was little to do except walk, talk, smoke and 
drink, although the last, by a probably providential con- 
dition of wartime shortage, was limited. 

Historians of the future might, I think, reasonably take 
the view tirat war was a normal condition of life for the 
people who lived through the first half of the twentieth 
century, but my own experience convinces me that, in fact, 
peace is still our accepted norm, because the years from 1939 
until 1945 were regarded by most of us as an interlude,, a 
departure from the ordinary conditions of life to which in the 
■ fullnep of time we would return. Monica had the effect of 
intensifying this feeling for me, for her presence as an inti- 
mate friend in my life was as unlikely, as exotic and as cer- 
tainly episodic as would be the perching of a bird of paradise 
in the old rowan tree in our back garden at Reachfar. 

In the autumn of I 9 'J- 5 j when we were both demobilized, 
I said goodbye to her with sadness and went up to my home 
for a month s holiday before taking up my appointment at 
Ballydendran, but just after I left my home Monica called 
there, on her way south from Sky'c, stayed for a weekend, 
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enslaved my father and my unde, made allies of my aunt 
and old Tom, and left for London the firmly established 
friend of my family. If you knew my family, you -would 
recognize this for the tour de force that it '\vas. Aly family 
has very firm ideas about the stations in life to which people 
have been called, and firmer ideas about the duty of people 
to remain in those stations, but the gap was bridged without 
loss of integrity or dignity on either side. My father even 
went so far as to say that ‘that Monica was just as nice a 
lassie as he had ever come across’. When my father called 
Monica a nice lassie I was amazed that he should apply such 
a phrase to what he thinks of as ‘the gentry’, for his normal 
attitude to the gentry is that he does not know enough about 
them to express opinions on them, so that thereafter my own 
view of Monica was coloured by the fact that my father had 
said that she was ‘a nice lassie’, for I Have a great respect for 
some of the opinions of my father.'' 

Life would be much simpler if it were not so interwoven, 
if one were less susceptible to influence, if my relationship 
with Monica were just a simple ‘me-and-Monica’, but to 
achieve a state like this I would have to live my life in a cell 
like the Venerable Bede, in which case I would never have 
met Monica, an-yway. 

Well, here were Monica and I walking up this hill, and 
I was thinking back to the time I met her and thinking 
further back than that, too, for as soon as I am walking in 
the open, or indeed when I am in any place I like of when I 
am in serious trouble, I tend to find myself thinking of my 
home and my childhood. Maybe everyone does this and it is 
nothing new, but I have read of many people who were im- 
happy in their childhood, and it seems to have had the effect 
of making them much more mature and grown up people . 
than I am. They seem to have got away from their child- 
hood and to have put it behind them, while mine is always 
with me still, ready to come to the forefront at sight of a 
dandelion with its white wig of seeds, a little girl in \voollen 
gloves, or the rain slanting like steel knitting-needles against 
a background of evergreens. This ‘ha-ving put away childish 
things’ was a major difference between me and Monica. She 
seemed to have done it. I had not. And even now, I think, 

some of my childish things are wth me still. 

“Monica,” I said now as we climbed the hill, “it was nice 
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you to call at Rcachfar that time in i945- My family were 
rilled and simply loved it, and they still talk about it. , , 
“And I was thrilled and simply loved it and still think 

lOut it,” she said. . ■ A- , * 

“A’^ou must go up again when you have nothing better to 

I said; ' , , . ‘ 

“I will. I long to go. But there are always so many things. 
d like to go when you ivere there, though. I found some of 
our places for myself. I found the Thinking Place- quite 
asily, and the Picnic Pond, of course, and the Stalwart Tree, 
ut I Vvasn’t sure about the Waving Tree.” 

“It’s older now and not so slender and wavy-in-thc-wmd . 
s it used to be about thirty years ago when I named, it,” I , 

aid. , ' V ' 

“And George and Tom laughed like anything when the 
lock wound itself up and started to strike and I said : Tppi-' 
\cc\ Ippi-/ee!’ ... And Tom told me another of your 
lOund-words.” . ' . 

“Oh? What?” My ‘sound-ivords’, like the Ippi-tcc of the 
.s'hirr-and-silver chime of the kitchen clock at Reachfar, • 
ivere so early in my life that I had forgotten many of them.- 
“IVas it ruw-aw-took ?” , ■ ■ ' 

“No. Pet-u/i-nya i” ' 

“Throu'ing a stone down the well 1 . . , Did you tlirow one . 
down and hear it?” 

'Wes. Tom let me throw two donm . . . What was Tatu- ■ 
aw-took?” 

“The door of the kitchen cupboard closing. It sticks on the 
floor at the bottom a little - ‘Yaw - aw’' and then clicks 
shut with a sharp ‘took!’ ... I can remember a lot more of 
the sound-u'ords tvhen I am actually at Rcachfar, though.” 

“That’s part of why I’d like to go there when you are there' - 
... Of course, it will be different, now.” 

“Different? Why?” I asked. 

She glanced sidewise at me. Be your age, my sweet ! Your 
husband is not going to want me hanging about going Ippi- 
fec and Tniu-.aw- took all the time !” 

“What a fool you are!” I said, and we laughed and 
climbed on up the lull. 

Vour 1 wice is a most prepossessing character,” she said 
suddenly n-lien we were sitting on the summit. 

I m glad you think so,” I said awkwardly. I felt arvk- 
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ward, for I had never discussed Twice with anyone before — 
in my mind he ^vas the most private of thoughts and erao-. 
tions, a part of niyself so sensitive and delicate of fibres 
balance and construction that it must be cherished inwardly, 
not bandied about in the market of discussion. 

“I should think, though,” she continued, as if she were dis- 
cussing a piece of furniture or a length of tweed, “he’d be 
most frightfully cussed.” 

“He is,” I said, “but then I am fairly cussed myself.” I 
thought it absurd and impertinent that she should, on a few 
hours’ acquaintance, be attempting to describe Twice to me. 

“No one could call him handsome,” she went on thought- 
fully, looking away inta the distance and talking as if to her- 
self. “Although the eyes are beautiful — ” - 

, “I rather go for the teeth, myself,” I broke in with an edge 
of sarcasm on her reverie. “I’m not marrying a pair of eyes 
or a set of teeth I” 

She turned to look at me, her face empty. of expression. 
“You don’t have to tune in the old temper,” she told me with 
a blank look. “This marriage idea of yours is something of a 
surprise to one and one has to adjust to it.” 

It was something of a surprise to me, myself, that at the 
age of thirty-seven I had found a man that I wanted to 
marry, and still more of a surprise that he should w'ant to 
marry me, but what woman is going to admit to a thing like 
that? After all, one has one’s pride. “What’s so surprising 
about it?” . I asked belligerently; and then, because I was 
afraid she might haul off and tell me in a few plain words, 
I went on hastily : “Anyway, there it is. I’m getting married. 
Shall we go back?” 

She rose and began to walk beside me down the hill. “As 
long as you know what you’re doing,” she said. “Anyway, 
don’t say you haven’t been warned/” Her tone was only 
, quarter-serious. 

“Old Gypsy Loame!” I said. “I’ll cross your hand ^vith 
silver when we get back to the Crook !” 

.But I did not, for when we reached the house Twice had 
the promise of the cottages at Crookmill from Sir Andrew, 
and Sir Andrew had Twice firmly enmeshed in plans for 
their rehabilitation ; and during lunch Monica and I felt like 
a quantity of flotsam or jetsam or something equally unamus- 
ing and unwanted. 
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you to call at Rcachfar that time in 1945- My family weye 
rilled and simply loved it, and they still talk about it. ^ 
“And I tvas, thrilled and simply loved it and sull think 

lOut it she said. ' • , - ' . . 

“Yoii must go up again when you have nothing better to 

3 ,” I said. . 

“I \s'ill. I long to go. But there are always so many things. 
’d like to go when you were there, though. I found sorne of 
-our place° for myself. I found the Thinking Place,, quite 
lasily, and the Picnic Pond, of course, and the Stalwart Tree, 
aut I wasn’t sure about the Waving Tree,” 

“It’s older now and not so slender and wa\'y-in-the-wmd 
as it used to be about thirty years ago when I named it,” I 
said. ' . , ■ 

'“And George and Tom laughed like anything when the 
clock wound itself up and started to strike and I said : ‘Ippi- 
tcc\ Ippi-tcc!’ ... And Tom told me another of your 
sound-words.” 

“Oh? What?” My ‘sound- words’, like the Ippi-tee of the 
whirr-and-silver chime of the kitchen clock at Reachfar, 
were so early in my life that I had forgotten many of them.- 
“Was it yaio-aw-took?” 

“No. Pct-o/i-nya !” 

“Throwing a stone down the well ! . . , Did you throw, one 
down and hear it?” 

“Yes. Tom let me throw two down . . . What was Yaw- 
aw-took?” 

“The door of the kitchen cupboard closing. It sticks on thc 
floor at the bottom a little - ‘Yaw - aw’ and then clicks 
shut with a sharp ‘took !’ — I can remember a lot more of 
the sound-words when I am actually at Reachfar, though.” 

“That’s part of why I’d like to go there when you are there 
... Of course, it will be different, now.” 

“Different? Why?” I asked. 

She glanced sidewise at me. Be your age, my §vveet ! Your 
husband is not going to want me hanging about going Ippi- 
tcc and F( 3 w-aw-took all the time !” 

“What a fool you arc!” I said, and we, laughed and 
climbed on up the hill. . . 

\ our Twice is a most prepossessing character,” she saic 

suddenly when we were sitting on the summit. 

I m glad you think so,” I said awkwardly. I felt awk 
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ward, for I had never discussed Twice •V'dth anyone before - 
in my mind he was the most private of thoughts and emo- 
tionSj a part of ni^'self so sensitive and deficate of fibre, 
balance and construction that it must be cherished inwardly, 
not bandied about in the market of discussion. 

“I should think, though,” she continued, as if she w-ere dis- 
cussing a piece of furniture or a length of riveed. “he'd be 
most frightfully cussed.” 

“He is,” I said, “but then I am fairly cussed myself.” I 
thought it absurd and impertinent that she should, on a few 
hours’ acquaintance, be attempting to describe T^vice to me. 

“No one could call him handsome,” she went on thought- 
fully, looking away inta the distance and talking as if to her- 
self. “Although the eyes are beautiful — \ 

“I rather go for the teeth, myself,” I broke in with an edge 
of sarcasm on her reverie. “Tm not marking a pair of eyes 
or a set of teeth !” 

She turned to look at me, her face empty.of expression. 
“You don’t have to tune in the old temper,” she told meAvith 
a blank'look, “This marriage idea of yours is something of a 
surprise to one and one has to adjust to it.” 

It was something of a surprise to me, myself, that at the 
age of thirty-seven I had found a man that I wanted to 
■many, and still more of a surprise that he should want to 
marry me, but what woman is going to admit to a thing like 
that? After all, one has one’s pride. “What’s so surprising 
about it?” -I asked belligerently; and then, because I was 
afraid she might haul off and tell me in a few plain words, 
I went on hastily : “Anysvay, there it is. I’m getting married. 
Shall we go back?” 

She rose and began to walk beside me down the hill. “As 
■ long as you know what you’re doing,” she said. “Anyway, 
don’t say you haven’t been warned!” Her tone was only 
. quarter-serious. 

“Old Gypsy Loame !” I said. “I’ll cross your hand with 
silver when we get back to the Crook 1 ” 

.But I did not, for when we reached the house Twice had 
the promise of the cottages at Grookmill from Sir Andre-.v, 
and Sir Andrew had Twice firmly enmeshed in 
their rehabilitation; and during lunch Monica and I frit tz-.e 
a quantity of flotsam or jetsam or something equally unairizs- 
ing and unwanted. 
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Now, I was brought up to the idea -that when the nien 
were talking, ‘the women’ sat quietly and did not interfere, 
but Monica came from a different tradition, ^d when Sir 
Andrew said : . . and this end would be the kitchen—” she 

said : “Oh, no it wouldn’t !” 

“What do you mean, no ?” he barked. 

“Just what anyone else would mean. NO. In the nega- 
tive. And to develop a little further, I think it is time you 
boys came out of the realm of theor^'.^ Why don’t we all go 
and see this place?” 

After a few looks of wild surmise on the faces of Sir 
Andrew and Twice and some discussion, this was decided to 
be a reasonable idea, so we drove about four miles in the 
sharp autumn sunshine, and I saw, for the first time, my , 
new home. , _ • 

Of course, I had seen Crookmill before. I had seen it as a 
row of lo^v, grey-stone, brokendown cottages at the end of- a, , 
short rough road by the course of a stream, showing nothing 
to the main road but a blank, defiant gable wall, but there 
are many ways of seeing things and one of the most extra- . 
ordinary of these ways is suddenly to see something as your 
otvn, something tliat hitherto had no personal significance. 
When we had bumped up the steep rough road beside the 
little burn that gurgled over its rocky course, we left the car 
where tlie road ended in an irregular patch of grass and 
crossed a rotting little wooden bridge to go through the gate- 
less gap in the wall that enclosed the cottage gardens. These 
were rank with nettles, docks and run-out gooseberry bushes] 
the roughly boarded windows of the building looked like a 
row of blind eyes. Nothing, had it been the possession! of 
someone else, could have had less .appeal, but suddenly, , 
taking it for my own, I had both love and pride for it. 

“Monica!” I said. “We’ve got four front doors! I 
bet that even at Beechwood you haven’t got four front 
doors!” 

Suddenly we, all - even Sir Andrew - burst out laughing, 
a joyous peal in which the hill bum seemed to j'oin as it 
chucklea on its way and it became a moment of pure happi- 
ness in every sense - sound and sight, the smell of frost- 
bitten bracken, the feel of Twice’s tweed sleeve, die taste of 
^ tongue amid the laughter of friends. 

Have you thought,” Twice asked when we had fallen to 
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silence, “of coming out of one front door into a snowdrift 
and in through another to get to the bathroom?” 

"II fmit arranger tout ga!” said Monica, ivho tends to 
revert to her French convent youth in moments of enthus- 
ism. “Let’s break out way in and have a look !” 

“There are ways in round the back,” said T%s-ice, “I’ve 
been here before. Come on/’ 

The row's of cottages consisted of eight rooms in ail, with 
four front doors, four small front halls, four back doors and 
four little lean-to sculleries at intervals along the back ^vail, 

“All fearfully parti-carre 1” said Monica. “And I suppose 
that once there were four dear little inconveniences at the 
bottoms of these four back gardens? Tell me, what in the 
world are all these great wooden boxes built into every 
room?” 

“Beds,” said Sir Andreev. 

“Beds ? You mean for horses ?” 

“Don’t be a fool, w’oman ! Have you never heard of a 
box bed?” 

“No,” said Monica. 

- “God above us 1” Sir Andrew stepped between a pair of 
the tvooden "walls that went from floor to ceiling at right 
angles to the stone walls of the room. “This had a platform 
about four feet from the floor, the mattress lay on that - 
feathers, as a rule - and when you went to bed you climbed 
in and shut the big doors that were in front here - very 
secure and wann.” 

“And then somebody cleared out the asph'j'xiated corpses 
in the morning?” Monica inquired. 

“Asphyxiated rubbish 1” said Sir Andrew. “Over tw'O hun- 
dred and fifty cubic feet in here ! People in these days went 
for comfort, not fads !” He turned to Twice. “Well, my boy, 
I must say I wouldn’t have thought of tr^nng to convert it, 
but once these scullery' places are joined together into a 
continuous passage vou are rvell on the rvay. It’s a fine old 
building - I’d like to see it in use again.” 

“Well, you might have answered the man’s letters !” said 
Monica. 

“I thought he was a rambling club or a hostelling youth 
or something. I don’t hold w’ith them. If he had told me he 
was thinking of getting married - well, what do you think, 
my boy?” 



“She’s got four houses !” said Monica. “And with eight box 
)eds in them !” 

“Lady Monica had never seen a box bed before,”. I 
explained. 

“Oh, but there’s queerer than that this side o’ the Border, 
Lady Monica,” Mr Slater told her. “Have you ever seen a 
jawbox?” 

“Oh, but I know that one !” 

“Daddy!” said Mrs Slater, shocked. “What words to be 
teaching to Lady Monica !” 

“It’s Glasgow for the kitchen sink,” said Monica. 

“Well ! And how did you come to know that ?” 

“Our head gardener at Beechwood - that’s my home - is 
from Ayrshire and he kmows a lot of words from all over 
Scotland and he used to teach them to my sisters and me.” 

Monica’s out-turned charm had the Slaters enthralled. 
The visit was a tremendous success, and my feeling of happi- 
ness swelled and deepened until it seemed to fill the universe, 
.. and my stupid Highland heart, which is always aware of the 
twilight at the edges of the w'orld, was afraid and defiant by 
turns until I felt breathless. 

After tea Sir Andrew, Mr Slater and Twice got into r 
‘i happy engineering huddle, and Mrs Slater, Monica and 1 
talked about Crookmill - or at least Mrs Slater and Mohic; 
did most of the talking while I sat back and thought that 
' .'after all the tumult and the shouting of their planning hai 
died away, Twice and I would get together and do exactl 
what we pleased with Crookmill. 

And this is what happened. Twice and I planned to g 
married at the beginning of December, by which time \ 
hoped to have at least a part of .Crookmill in a habital 
condition; and_ although as part of the aftermatli pf w 
■ essential materials such as timber and piping were in sin 
goodiyill and enthusiasm can accomplish miraci 
Twice is nothing if not an enthusiast and a potent beget 
of goodwill into the bargain. At times, it seemed to i 
especially on Saturday afternoons and Sundays, the en 
craftsman potential of Slaters’ Works was concentrated 
Croolanill, some laying flooring, some jointing water pi 
some glazing \vindows, while the father-in-law of the Ass 
bly Shop foreman, who was the best amateur gardene 
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Ballydendran, bossed a squad of labourers ^vho were clear- 
ing the garden, and old Willie, the accountant from the 
works, bullied his son-in-law, who was a master carpenter 
at the local timber yard, into faster and faster production 
of window-frames and doors. 

All this good-natured activity was managed and con- 
trolled by Twice as Master of Works, although he 
concentrated most of his energy and attention on the main 
structural section, which consisted of an old stonemason who 
lived with his spinster daughter in a cottage on Sir Andrew’s 
estate in idle luxury', on the la\Tsh allo;vance made to him by 
a son who had gone to America thirty years before and had 
done very well for himself — and, by his generosity, for his 
family. This old man was ver^’^ bent, very wizened and very, 
very bad-tempered and despised the three labomers provided 
for his assistance in the work of joining the four sculleries into 
a continuous passage along the back of the house. 

The first Saturday that Sir Andrew brought him along 
in his car, took him to the back of the buhding and ex- 
plained to him what ^ve ^vanted to do with the sculleries, he 
smoked his short pipe and spat and .said nothing at all for 
a long time, while -we all waited as for the words of the 
Delphic Oracle, and when he did give tongue it might as 
well have been the Delphic Oracle at that. 

“Whin Ah wis a laddie,” he said in a rumbling grumble, 
“it wis a gidd stane brig.” 

I intend to record his speech phonetically, not only be- 
cause it was part of his character, but because he spoke a 
graphic language which ought to be recorded. 

Sir Andrew glared at the row of sculleries and then glared 
at old Matthew and said : "TVhaf was ?” 

“Tha’ oo’ there.” He had a fascinating glottal stop which, 
' when I knew him better, made me lead him intosayingwords 
like ‘glo”ar,and ho”le’ just to hear him do it. “A gidd stane 
brig. It \vis ma gran’faither tha’ bigged it.” 

“Where?” 

“Oo’ there.” 

"Out where?” 

“Whaur ive com’ in. It wis they yins fae the agficulturrral 
. tha’ broke it doon, gaim ower it wi’ they big tractors. A 
gidd stane brig it wis.” _ . ^ 

‘Torget about that now, Mattha,” said Sir Andrew. 
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“What about this?” and he pointed with bis stick at the rOw 

of sculleries. “You understand what we want to do? - ■ - 

“Mattha’ spat again. “Aye, forget this an' forget that ! It 
wis a gidd stane brig, Ah’m tdlin’ yees. . . . Then-.tliere? 
Them oothooses?” He cast a jaundiced eye at the sculleries. 

. “Ye cud jine them the^ther wi’ a bit brick wa’.” ' 

“All right, then,” said Twice. _ , 

■ Mattha spat again, struck a match in his cupped hands 
and glared at Twice over it until the flame went but. “An’ a 
bonnie hash it wid be when ye wis done ^vi’ jt !” he said spite- 
fully. “Them oothooses is gidd wa’s - it wis ma faither that 
pit them, up fur Sir Andra’s faither, the thfawn auld devil 
' thathe\vis!” • 

“Your father or Sir Andrew’s?” I asked,. throwing care to 

■ the winds.- 

“There wisnae a hair ye cud split atween them for.thra^vn- 
ness, naw, nor doumess aither,” he informed me, and then 
he gave an eldritch cackle of laughter. “Folk wis folk in they 
days - no’ like noo. ... Ye thowless lump ye !” he; bawled 
suddenly at a labourer who came round the building w’ith a 
. . wheelbarrow full of rubbish and failed to deaf the comer-' 
’ stone with his wheel. “That Ah shud live tae see the day 
when a man cannae hurl a barry ! ... If it'wis me that \vis 
■jinin’ they oothooses, Ah wid jine them wi' a gidd- stane 

■ wa’.” _ ’ 

. “But it is not you who is going to join them, Mattha,” said 
Sir Andrew. 

"Whae says it’s no’?” the old man asked belligerently., “If 
onybuddy’s gaun tae jine they oothooses that ma faither pit • 
up fur your faither — ” ' ' 

“The thrawn auld devil that he wis !” I had to interpolate. 

“Aye.” He narrowed his little eyes and leered a me like an 
old, wizened hobgoblin. “An’ mebbe Ah’m kinha thimvn 
masel’ whiles, bu’ Ah widnae like tae see a bricklayer’s wa’ at 
Grookmill,” He turned to Sir Andrew. “Gie me twarthree o’ 
they thowless dreeps ye ca’ labourers tae hauh’Ie the heavy 
' • stahes fur me and Ah’ll sta^t come Monday.” 

^•. ;-Sir. Andrew exchanged an intense glance with Twice as 
. old Mattha hobbled away to poke here and there at the walls 
with his riick and make acid comments on the other men’s 
• work, and it was a glance that held the pride of victory. ' 

. -■ Several people have writteii several books, some of ■which 
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have been best-sellers, about the frolicsome fun of rehabili- 
tating a ruined house and garden. Twice and I found it quite 
a lot of fun and quite a frolic, but I would not write a book 
about it. It was not that funny or frolicsome, for old Mattha 
constituted himself Master of Works in Twice’s absence and, 
indeed, yielded his place in Twice’s presence witli an ever- 
increasing grudge. He interfered with everyone, quarrelled 
with the man who came to inspect our drainage system, 
threatened to brain Mr Stater’s foreman electrician with a 
mallet and ‘warmed the lug’ of the master carpenter’s ap- 
prentice in such a fashion that the boy’s -parents threatened 
to bring suit for assault. But he built the wall joining all the 
sculleries, and Twice, who is not by nature patient, had end- 
less patience with old Mattha. On Saturdays and Sundays, 
to give the sorely tried labourers a rest, he used to ‘labour’ 
for Mattha himself, fetching and carrying stones and mbcing 
mortar; On these days the work went forward at a great 
pace, and on the third Saturday at mid-afternoon Mattha, 
Twice and I were able to stand back and look at the com- 
pleted wall, all ready for the corrugated iron roof to be put 
into place. 

“Pity w'e can’t get slates, but we can’t,’’ said Twice. 

“Ye’ll get yer slates come tune,” said Mattha and spat. 
“Jist you u-ait ere. Ah go tae ma brither fur what they ca’ ma 
holidays come the summer and Ah’ll get ye a wheen slates. 
It widnae be wortii a damn tae write tae ma brither - he 
wadnae spen’ a stamp tae v.Tite back - he’s that mean he 
wad skin a loose fur its tallay - but if Ah get speakin’ tae 
, him Ah’ll get the slates he took afifa his auld byre when he 
turnt it intae a milkin’ paurlor. Milkin’ paurlor ! Sic a con- 
trivance!” He spat again with vehemence and glared at the 
house. “Ah’m no’ bearin’ like as if ony o’ they workrhen o’ 
yours is pittin their backsides ooty j’int in there wi’ hard 
.work,”, he said malevolendy. “There’s no’ been twa naih 
driven this last hauf ’oor I ” And with remarkable jerky 
he betook himself into the house, spoiling for a fight, so 
perforce, we had to follo^v him. We headed him intos^^- 
room which was complete as to windows, doors, 
fireplace and ready for painting. , 

“Iphm,” he said, his attention caught by the 
fire-basket which stood on the hearth. “A ni*? 
paurlor. Whit blacksmith wrocht that fu“ ’ 
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“Twice made it,” I told him. , 

I tiiink it was the &st time that I really saw his rheumy 
old eyes as the frowning, wizened lids %vere raised to show 
their hazel gleam. "Aye?” he said. 'Tphm, Ah’ve been 
thinkin’ whiles that ye had the haun’s o’ a craftsman, lad, 
although they ca’ ye an ingineer. Iphm. Some nicht, when 
ye hae the time, ye maun come doon tae the Royal an’ 

%ve’]I hae a bit dram o’ the Article thegither,” 

I saw Twice give a convulsive swallow and the only other 
.thing that I could imagine that would cause such a move- 
, ment or bring such a look to his face was something like the 
feeling of the sword on his shoulder at the moment of the 
accolade. Tivice and I were trapped in a taut silence while 
the old man puffed, at his pipe and examined the ironwork in 
detail, so that I Avas eventually forced into speech as I so 
often seem to be. . . 

“The comical thing about this house,” I -said in a high, 
false sort of voice, “is that the bathroom is the same size as 
the parlour!” 

“Whit’s that ye said?” Mattha asked, straightening, up 
■ from liis inspection of the wrought iron, and I repeated the 
remark, hating and regretting, how, every word of it. ■ 

“Och,” he said disgustedly, “when ye think on it, so it is! 
That’ll no’ dae at a’ I” 

“It’ll have to!” I said. “Because that’s how it is.” He 
glared at me. “Besides, I like a big bathroom.” 

“Ah dinnae care a damn whit ye like!” he said fiercely. 
“It’s no’ the thing at a’ an’ it’ll no’ dae 1” , 

A strange gleam came into the eyes of Twice. “It would be 
grand,” he said, “if we could knock this room and the next . 
one and the passage at tlie front into one, but I’m not going 
to interfere with those inside walls. I don’t want the bloody 
roof down on my head.” 

_ “Whae says the bliddy riff’ll come doon ?” bawled Maltha, 
sticking Ws scraivny old neck out of its carapace of muffler 
Iffle a' wicked old tortoise. “Riffs that ma faither wi’ auld. 
Sandy Mitcliell as liis j’iner pit up dinnae fa’ doon ! No’ if 
they’re treatit richt !” 

• _ “Well, these walls are not coming out!” bawled Twdce, 
just as angrily as Mattha. 

Mattha snorted. “A fine wey that is tae treat a faonnie, 
wamunan aboot her first hoose !” he said nastily. “If ye’ll nb\ 
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let an auld man knock doon a wee bit %va’ jist as an oblige- 
ment tae gie her a richt paurlor. Ah widnae gie much fur her 
chances as yer mairrit wife ! ”■ 

“What about the chimneys?” said Tivice. 

“Them lums? Weel, whit aboot them? It’s a’ the yae 
gidd big lum an’ the twa wee fire-en’s can mak’ yin big yin. 
So ye maim awa’ an’ mak’ a bigger iron basket an’ pit tliat 
nice wee yin ben the hoose in wan o’ the wee-er rooms an’ 
dinnae gie me ony mair o’ yer impidence aboot the riff o’ 
Crookmill fa’in’ in !” and he marched angrily out, baivling 
for his unfortunate labourers. 

“Gome on!” said Twice. “We’re winning ! You’re a 
genius. I was beat to think of a way to broach the subject of 
Siese inside walls — let’s got out of here I ” 

There was a road, out of Ballydendran that led up and 
over the moors and wandered away across country to emerge 
near the town of Jedburgh. It had been, long ago, a drove 
. road for the movement of cattle and sheep but was now little 
used except in the picturesque idiom of Mattha's speech, 
ivho, one day, when cursing at his labourer who handed him 
a blunt chisel, said : “Awa’ tae hell wi’ that, man I Ah could 
ride ower the hUl fae here tae Jeddart on the face o’ it!” 
On a high part of this imfenced road Twice and I pulled the 
car on to the grass verge and got out our flasks of tea and 
packets of sandwiches. 

.‘'\^^hat a thrawn old stick he is, though!” said Twice, 
harking back to Mattha. 

“Twice,” I asked, “why were you so pleased because he 
liked the fire-basket?” 

I am as silly as most women, and sillier than many, prob- 
ably, but Twice had made the fire-basket for me, because I 
had said once that I liked wrought iron, and I v/as pleased 
with it and it irked me that a cross old man’s admiration 
should seem to be more important than mine. . 

Tivice flushed a litde. “So you noticed that? Oh, v,-eL, 
you’re right. His praise gave me far more pleasure th^ anv 
recommendation I have ever had and ivas a far bigger nnu 


than getting my degree.” 

“But why?” f rr-i~v f 

He'stared at me. “Because he is a 
Any fool that can read and remember vvhat he2T^ ''j^ ^ 

a degree, but fewer and fe^ver men 


to work a material. Men like Mattha are the last of a race. : 
. My father was another of them.” ; • 

“Thelast of arace?” 

“Yes - the race of independent craftsmen - independent 
in every sense of the word - men who will' brook no opinion 
about any of their doings unless it is the opinion of a crafts- 
man that they reckon to be better than they are themselves - 
. only they don’t, as a rule, reckon that there are many of 
those. Equals, yes, they will admit, but not betters. Mattha 
is in the tradition of the old freemasons, who when they 
heard that the old monks at York ^s’e^e going to put up an- 
other bit of their Minster went to York and set up their 
lodge near the Minster and offered themselves as cr^tsraen 
for the new work. They were men who stood absolutely by 
themselves, with no capital to invest, no wares to sell except 
their ability in their craft. The Border phrase for them, in my . 
father’s day, was ‘meir who worked tae their aun haun’.” In 
other words, no hand but theirs did the work, and, no hand 
but theirs took the payment for it - but the hand had to be- 
good. Do you wonder that I am pleased when a man of that 
•kind says to me, a poor poop of a works manager or pro-, 

. duction engineer - or in tlie bastardized language of today, 

. Technologist, BSc - when a man like tliat says to me : ‘I’ve 
Taeen thinking whiles you have the hands of a craftsman !’. 

^ . Do you mon der that I’m pleased ?” 

He was breathless when he had finished, for the 
nad tumbled out of him like a triumphant Niagara, ai 
eyes were glittering and his hands, gripping mine, 
tense and spring^' with the upsurge of pride throug 
blood. I felt small and humble. “I see,” I said. 

“And Mattha likes you, you extraordinary creatur 
Monicas and Matthas ! We are very lucky. Have yoi 
from Monica since she went back south ?” 

“No,tvhy?” 

“No reason, really. I just wondered.” 

“She’s not mucli of a correspondent, as I told ; 
said. 

.Monica, having introduced us to her Uncle Ai 
which means we became the owners of Grookmill. h; 

' back to, London arid tvas not scheduled to reappeai 
lives again at any tune in the immediate future, but 
is not much of a one for schedules, so I ■wns not 
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surprised when, one morning, she arrived Avithout warning 
in my office at Slaters’ Works. 

“\Vell,” she said brightly, “is this your office?” 

“No,” I said, “it’s the Throne Room at Buckingham 
Palace. Where have you come from ?” 

“London via Glasgow.” 

. “Why?” 

She sat down. “I remember,” she said in reminiscing tones, 
“my sister Sybbie was just the same before she got married. 
We could do nothing -with her and not a civil word in her 
head. . . . Mr Slater got anyone to take your place yet?” 

“No,” I said, putting down my .pen. “If he had, I’d be 
a lot more civil. I don’t want to be a career wife.” 

“My dear, where do you pick up the bad language? Never 
have I heard such an expression !” 

■ “Oh, shut up, Monica ! It isn’t funny at all.” 

. “You can’t just say to Mr Slater : ‘Excuse me, chum, I’m 
getting married so I’m off’ ?” 

“Would you, in' the circumstances?” 

“I don’t know. They are not my circumstances.” 

“A hell of a help you are !” 

"We were sitting glaring at-nne another when Twice and 
Mr Slater came in, full of enthusiasm at sight of Monica. I 
felt jaundiced. Getting married was about the most exhaust- 
ing thing I had undertaken in my life until this time, and 
if you don’t believe me you have a try at applying fox- 
slater’s steel quota in the morning, running to Glasgow to 
■ your tailor for a fitting in the afternoon, coming back to the 
office for a production and progress meeting and then going 
out to Crookmill to find that old Mattha has insulted the 
plumber who is connecting the w'ater so that he has downed 
tools and gone home in a huff. 

“Well, well, so you couldn’t stay away from Ballyden- 
dran, Lady Monica?” said Mr Slater in his genial _way. 

“I found it difficult,” she said. “Besides, I gave birth to an 
idea.” 

“I bet it was hydra -headed,” said Twice. “Well?” 

She looked at him out of her long-shaped, long-lashed 
eyes in the way she looks w’hen she is about to deliver one 
of her coups de grace, and then she seemed to change h^ 
. mind. She transferred her glance to Mr Slater and said, “I 
think it is quite a skintillating idea myself.” 
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. “Most people say if with the ‘sc’, as, in hiss/’ said Twice. 
“Well?” , ' 

’ “J say jfcintillating,” she said wth a sort of exaggerated 
calm. “It is a skin titillator of an idea.” • , 

I still felt jaundiced. ‘TDonT you think, ^s build-up is 
getting overripe?” I asked. “Let’s have the idea. before, it 
rots !” . , . 

“We-ell.” She looked back at Mr Slater. “It occurred to 
me that I could take Jan’s place here until you could find a 
new person.” . 

. “You?” squeaked Mr Slater,- and Twice threw back his - 
head and had himself one of his big laughs. . : . ' ' 

“Gome in, Mr Ikey Moses,” he said. “Meet bur office dogs- 
body, .the Lady Monica Loame ! Don’t be a fool, Monica !” 

After his startled squeak of the word ‘you’ Mr Slater did 
not speak again. Twice sat looMng at Monica with his eyes 
narrow with amusement and Iiis glittering teeth clenched in 
a inischievous smile, and Monica sat, wearing her ‘dead-pan’ 
look, her right leg crossejd over her. left and the narrow, 
liigh-arched right foot in its tan court shoe was wag- 
wag-wagging like the upright tail of an angry cat. I had 
. an awareness, that both Twice, and Mr Slater were wrong 
in their attitude to Monica, but I am slow to find words 
when there is tension among people. I got up from my fiat- 
topped desk and began to pace to the other end of the room. 
There was' no doubt that Monica could do my job here at 
Slaters’, but better than that, she would do it in the way that 
I had done it, in the way to which old Mr Slater was used. , 
and that put her in front of any of the many people we had 
interviewed. And what a relief it would be to me ,to .get 
married, knowing that Mr Slater had someone I could re^y 
trust in my place. I turned round to pace my way back' to 
my place at the desk and saw Monica sitting there, pen' in, 
hand/theotlier hand picking up the telephone. . 

■ “Miss Loame speaking,” she said. “I'm so sorry Mr 
Slater , is in Edinburgh this morning. Can I ask someone else 
to help you, sir? Mr Alexander? Certainly, I’ll send for him.” ■ 

, She put down the receiver. “Janet, what can you do that I 
can’t? I can take fast shorthand, type, spell, and I anLan 
authority on the use of the semicolon. I can carry a set of 
accounts to the balance-sheet stage.” She looked at Twice. 
“As an idea, what’s wrong with it?” 
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. “Most people say it with the ‘sc’ as, in hiss/’ said Twice. 

Wl?” V - ^ - V' ■ • : - ■ 

' “I say jA'intillating,”' she said with a. sort of exaggerated , 
calm. “It is a skin titifiator of ah idea.” • _ _ 

I still felt jaundiced. “Don’t you think dris build-up is 
getting overripe?” I asked. “Let’s have the idea before' it 
rots'.” ' , . ' 

“We-ell.” She looked back at Mr , Slater. “It occurred to 
me that I could take Jan’s place here until you could find a 
new person.” - ■ . . , . - 

. *‘You?” squeaked Mr Slater, and Twice threw back his - 
head and had himself one of his big laughs. . - : 

“Come in, Mr Ikey Moses,” he said. “Meet our dflSce dogs- 
body,, the Lady Monica Loame 1 Don’t-be a fool, Monica !” , 
After his startled squeak of the word ‘you’ Mr Slater did 
not speak again, Twice sat looking at Monica with his eyes 
narrow with amusement and his Ottering, teeth clenched in 
a mischievous smile, and Monica sat, tyearing her, ‘dead-pan’ 
look, her right leg crossed over her left and the narrow, 
high-arched right foot in its tan court shoe tvas wag-- 
wag-wagging like the upright tail of ah angry, cat. I, had 
an awareness -that both .Twice and Mr Slater were wrong, 
in their attitude to Monica, but I am slow to find words 
when there is tension among, people. I got. up from my flat- 
topped desk and began to pace to the other end of the room. 
There was no doubt that Monica could do my job here at 
Slaters’, but better than that, she would do it in the way that 
I had done it, in the way to which old Mr Slater was used, 
and that put her in front of any of the many people we had 
intervie^ved. And what a relief it would be to me to -get 
married, knowing that Mr Slater had someone I could really 
trust in my place. I turned round to pace my way back to 
my place at the desk and saw Monica sitting there, pen in 
hand; the other hand picking up the telephone. ' • , 

‘Miss Loame speaking,” she said. “I’m so sorry - Mr 
Slater is in Edinburgh this morning. Gan I ask someone else 
to help you, sir? Mr Alexander? Certainly. I’ll send for him.” ■ - 
She put down the receiver. “Janet, what can you do that’l 
can’t? I can take fast shorthand, type, spell, and l am'an - 
authority on the use of the semicolon. I can carry a set of 
accounts to the balance-sheet stage.” She looked at Twice. 
“As an idea, what’s wrong with it ?” 
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. Twice is much more deft with his hands than I am, and 
before I had taken the first covering from my allotted pack- 
age he said : “Good God !” and set on the floor beside us 
. the most hideous vase that I have ever seen. It was made of 
what is called, I believe, oxydized metal, in a virulent acid 
green, was about t%vo feet tall and had an angular handle at 
each side of its bulbous body. Scrawled, very artily, in gold 
across its belly were the words : ‘Home, Sweet Home’. 

, “And to think that somebody must have made it!” said 
Twice. 

“The operative thing is that somebody must have sent it !” 

I said. “Isn’t there a card?” 

He rootled among the packing and then peered into the 
depths of the vase itself. “No - open your one ! ” 

“I’m frightened.” 

“Bah ! My strength is as the strength of ten ! Flash, I really 
do love you. Give it here !” 

From the second package there emerged what I can only 
' fairly describe in engineering terms as a pretty rough’ cast- 
ing, in poor quality bronze, of a man’s head, with the word 
' ‘Beethoven’ written across the part where the neck died 
away into a squarish lump of rather jagged metal. 

“By golly I” said Twice with pride. “Weighs a stone if it’s 
an ounce !” 

And then we saw the envelope on the floor and both 
pounced on ifat once. I got it and read the message aloud : 

Dear Mr Alexander, This is from us all at the hotel. We 
thought when you were always playing Beethoven’s records- 
. you would like this statue and we are sending a vase for 
Miss Sandison. We hope you will be very happy. And 
■ we will miss you, so come and see us sometimes. Yours 
sincerely, Mary, Ida, Ghrissie, Lena, Willie, Hughie at the 
Royal Hotel. 

I looked at Twice. “I feel like crying,” I said. 

“Then don’t. Although it’s very civil of them. But then, 
look at the beers I’ve bought them all the time I was staying, 
at the Royal.” He put the vase and the ‘statue’ side by side 
and sat .back on his heels. “Well, Mrs Alexander, you are the 
first bride I have met who has both a Storied Um and an 
Animated Bust !” 



PART TWO 

T wice and I snaked back from our honeymoon to 
Grookmill a day ahead of our announced date In order 
to be tliere ahead of the welcoming commhtee, and that 
worked very well. The house was habitable, and now that 
Mattha had finished his major operation on it, the original 
eight rooms, four sculleries and four front passages had been 
turned into, readmg from left to right : a large, living-room, 
a kitchen, t\vo bathrooms, two bedrooms'and two rooms full 
of packing-cases, bags of nails and a lot of pr^ents that had 
been sent to .us and that had not even been opened, much 
less acknowledged. And all. this was connected by the con- 
tinuous passage along one side which had been made out of 
the joined up sculleries. We still appeared, from the out- 
dde, to have four front doors, but, actually and on the inside, 
we had only one which led into our main large room, while 
the second front door and passage had been made, into a 
large larder, and the - third emd fourth had provided cup- 
board space for the odier two rooms which had not yet been 
allotted a function, . ■ ' 

“It is the nicest house I have ever been in !” I told Twice 
that day we sneaked back to it. 

“It will be, I hope, by the time we’re done with it,” -he 
said. “Tell me, what is in all those packages ?” 

“That big tin trunk is my mother’s tea and dinner ser- 
vices - Dad said that we were to send back the trunk. The 
long thing is the standard lamp that Bruce’s the electric 
shop gave us. ... We’ll have to write some Thank-vou 
letters.” 

"You’ll have to ! It’s the bride that gets the doings.” 

“Not in this family ! Look at that !” and I pointed to a 
box addressed on a typeivritten label to Twice. 

“There’s a similar-looking one for you,” he -said.- “Let’s 
open them and have a look. Yours is bigger than iiiine, 
but mine is far heavier. You open mine and' I’ll open 
yours!” 

• One can be childish when one is happy, probably because' 
happmess is mostly a childish gift. ■ 
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Wee is much Mure deft tvith his hands f ^ 
before I had taken the first. covering 

age he said; "Good God!” and set on the floor beside us 
the most hideous vase that I have ever seen. It was made ^ 
what is caUed,;! believe, oxydized metal, in a yinfient acid 
green, was abbut'two feet tall and had an angular handle 
= each side-of its bulbous body. Scrawled, very artily, in gold 
across its beUy were the words ; llome, Sweet Home 
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i said. “Isn’t there a card ?” 

. He rootled among the packing and then peered into the 
depths of the vase itself. “No - open yoim one !” 

‘Tm frightened.” . . 

“Bah ! My strength is as the strength of ten ! Flash, I really 
do love you. Give it here ! ” 

From the second package there emerged what I can only 
fairly describe in engineering terms as a pretty rough cast- 
ing, in poor quality bronze, of a man’s head, with the ivord 
' ‘Beethoven’; written across the part where the neck died 
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“Don’t be coarse 1” I told Iiinij but I was laughing again. 
“Let’s just go ahead and have an orgy and open die lot !” . 

By Christmas-time our household was in order. We had 
, everything that we needed, in spite of curious shortages in 
the shops of the most unlikely articles such as dusters and 
dishcloths. Slaters’ Works was going 'full ahead under the 
•guidance of Mr Slater, Twice and that open secret ‘Miss, 
Loame’, but Lady Monica had quarrelled with- her Uncle 
Andy. This was inevitable, I suppose. Eor many years Sir 
Andrew, not to mention his ancient servants, h^ been , 
accustomed to a bachelor establishment at die Crook, and 
the even tenor of their way was being severely disrupted by 
Monica roaring in and out, with her red. hair flying, in a 
secondhand Jaguar which she had acquired from some over-- 
seas friend who had been home on leave. I do not mean that 
Sir Andrew and Monica sat at opposite ends of the dining- 
table and did not speak to one another, but Monica was tired 
of staying at the Crook and Sir Andrew was tired of having 
, her there, and they were thoroughly on one another’s nerves,, 
for the' strain of not quarrelling is far worse dian the rush of 
blood to the head and the explosion of a good-going row. • 
“Monica,” I said on a Saturday afternoon between Christ- 
inas and the New Year, when she and I were having tea and 
toast in front of a big fire while Tivice was out coaching the 
works’ newly-formed rugby team : “Wouldn’t it be easier 
if you had a place of your oivn to live ?” 

“Easier? It would be heaven ! But since that carpet factory 
got going there isn’t a place for miles around - not even a 
room.” 

“There are two rooms through there,” I said, nodding 
towards the far end of Crookmill. “With a small cooker and 
a little arrangement you could live through there and use the 
spare bathroom and we need never see each other except by 
arrangement.” ' . ■ 

She gave me^ her sidelong glance and her long smile. “I 
have been waiting to see how long it would take you to get 
to the obvious solution !” she said, 

I was conscious of slight irritation, for, like most people, I . 
imagine, I do not like to be openly accused , of being slow- 
vvitted although I am acutely conscious tliat it is one of my 
failmgs. 
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“I don’t see that it is so obvious a solution !” I said. “It is 
lot easy to visualize you in tvvo rooms, cooking your o\m 
ausages. You can’t boil a kettle 1” 

“I won’t have to,” she told me blandly. “Lucy will do all 


he kettle-boiling.” 

“IMio the devil is Lucy?’.’ 

“A family hanger-on. She was a by-blow baby belonging 
:o a lady’s maid who died and she was more or less brought 
lip by Mama’s people. She keeps on getting married and 
jetting widowed* and coming back on the fanaily. Stephanie 
bas her just now, but Steff and John’s place is near Birroing- 
ham and she keeps going to the skating rink and spraining 
her ankles and bumping her bottom and things and it’s all 
very inconvenient. She is supposed to cook for them and 
they are carrying trays to her all the time. I can’t remember 
whether this is the third or fourth husband she has buried, 


and, as Steff says, one would think she was giving them 
arsenic or something except that this last one ran away two 
years ago, and died in Australia. She is an excellent house- 
keeper when she keeps her mind on it, and there’s no skating 
rink in Ballydendran. Let’s go and look at the rooms !” 

As I may have remarked earlier in this chronicle, I waited 
until I was thirty-seven before I married, and in the course 


of these thirty-seven years I had gathered from various 
literary and unliterary works and from general observation 
that many people have difficulty in making the transition 
from the single to the married state and go through a ‘shak- 
ing-dovm’ period which often shakes them up to such a 
degree that they are never the same again, and frequently, 
even, instead of settling down, they come to a settling up in 
the Court of Admiralty, Probate and Divorce, these extra- 
ordinary three, which always make me think of Faith, Hope 
and Non-Charity. 

Having had no feelings of having been shaken up, down 
or sideways, I tended to the self-satisfied view that maybe 
the fact that I was thirty-seven and no longer young and 
ffighty was a good thing after all. It did not occur to me 
that I was thirty-seven, had been in executive posts for some 
years and was perhaps a little too accustomed to taking 
decisions on my o^vn, so that I was very shaken indeed when 
7.^, arrangements for Monica and he said ; 


“Why ever not?” I ^ked. “The rooms are there. We’re 
not using them. It seemed like sense to me.” ■ ■ 

“But this is our place, Flash !” 

“Of course it is ! I haven’t sold the rooms, dammit ! ?’ 

“I know. . . . Oh, well, I sujipose it’s all right;” .. ' ' 

“/ can’t see any thing wrong with it ! ” 

;“I just wiih you had spoken to me about it first, Flash.” 
That toudied me. Twice can always touch me and hit 

home. ' .i', 

“I am very sorry, Twice. I just didn’t thmk of it, I said. 
“She looked so darn fed-up when she was here , this after- 
noon and I just thought of it and offered her the rooms.’. . . 
Look, though, it needn’t be final. I can make some sort bf 
excuse. I can say — ” . j ' 

"“No 1” he said. “No, don’t do that ! Let it stand. It would ’ 
be awkward, and it won’t be for long, anyway, now that the 
Old Man has made up his mind to take this, amalgamation 
with Allied Plant.” ,'/ • 

“But I don’t want you to be — ” 

"I won’t be anything, my pet. Don’t you ivorry.'Actually, 
as you say, it’s a very sensible arrangement.” - 

I was a little uncomfortable for a day or two at this -first 
faint difference of opinion between Twice and myself, .but 
there was no further discussion of the subject 'between us, 
and Monica moved in so smoothly and with so little fuss 
that ray first vague discomfort disappeared.. The. Lparae ' 
family rallied to the standard with contributions of essential' 
furniture, and in less than a week Monica was installed. 

Lucy - or Mrs IVilton - arrived forthwith, and, indeed, 
rather earlier than forthwith, for she was supposed to be met . 
at Glasgow on_a certain morning and arrived from Edin- 
burgh the evening before. It was early January, very wet and ’ 
dark, and Monica was alone in her rooms at the other end;, 
of the house when Twice and I were startled to hear a voice . 
calling from the road beyond the bridge : "Is anybody there?- 
Is anybody there?” Before we could get out, we heard - 
Monica s window go up with a bang and her voice yelling : 

“What the hell are you dobg out there, you old fool?”' ' 
“Tr}'ing to get in !” the voice yelled back. "It’s Lucy !” 
“Asif I didn’t know! Wait a minute.” • -- 

God, what a family !” said Twice, seizing his electric 

torch and disappearing into the wind and rain, ' 
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“You’re not supposed to 'be here until tomorrow morn- 
ing !” said Monica sourly wheri we had got the little stout 
•creature inside the house. j 

"I know. But I seem to have come away a day early pd 
I know I got into the wrong train/’ she said with satisfption, 
“but I’m a very deterhained woman and here I am.” 

“Oh, all right. Where’s your lugpge?” 

• “Down there !” said Lucy, jerking-her head in a direction 

that was approximately south-by-east. 

,‘Down where?’’ ' 

“At the station.” 

“Oh. Well, let’s have some supper - I’ve got a tin of soup 
and some sausages and beans and things, ^d then I’ll run 
down to Ballydendran and getit;” 

“Oh, it isn’t at -Ballydendran!” said Lup with a gay 
laugh. “I didn’t see the Ballydendran station -nameplate 
until the train was moving again and I jmnped out pd it 
was moving, my dear, but a man caught me - a very nice 
large man tvith — " ' . - 

“Never mind that ! Where is your blasted luggage?” 

“At the next place. Something - doon. The stationmaster 
said — 

‘I knew I shouldn’t have done this !” said Monica to no- 
body in particiilar and seized Lucy by the upper arm. “Come 
on !” 

But politeness - or something - had to be served. Dragged 
by Monica to a dangerous angle of forty-five degrees to the 
floor and looking like one of diese little, lead-weighted dolls 
that cannot fall down, Lucy waggled her eyelashes at Twice 
and g^ve him a roguish smile., “§o nice to have met you !” 
she said and was hauled bodily from the room. 

, "Well,” saM Twice, closing the door to the back passage 
behind them, “I am very glad we have a remote-control sort 
of house and don’t have to see them, unless we want to. 
Flash, you really dp have impossible friends - very helpful 
and a fascinating study, in a way, but impossible, if you see 
what I mean.” 

“I know,” I said humbly, wondering if letting Monica 
have the rooms was such, a sensible arrangement after all 

You would think that with Twice, me, Monica and Lucy, 
Lrookmill now had as. much as it could hold, but not at all. 
Monica managed to suborn Mattha and a carpenter he had 
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in liis thrall and caused to be thrown up a wooden partition 
which livided one of her two rooms into two bedrooms, 
which meant that she and Lucy were able to have a place 
each for themselves and had a room left over to entertain in. 
With this, and a small electric cooker and a sink in, the 
blocked-off end of the sculleries-turned-into-passage, the 
amount of entertaining they contrived to do was prodigious. 
They became the social hub of Ballydendran, not to mention 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and various satellite towns;, and when 
Twice and I wanted an evening out, which w’as seldom, 
all we had to do was to walk along our part of the passage 
and take what we found on the other side of the communi- 
cating door. This was in the nature of that obscure dish hors 
d’ceuvrcs varies. Sometimes there rvas a theatrical sprinkling 
in the form of the cast of some play that was trying out in 
Glasgow; sometimes some Loame had recommended friends 
of his or hers to call at CrookmUl for a drink; sometimes 
Monica and Lucy rvere entertaining the town. Which meant 
the butcher, the baker, and would have meant the candle- 
stick-maker if we had not been on the electric main. For 
two years in Ballydendran I had lived in lodgings and had 
got on visiting terms with perhajps half a dozen people, and 
for the same length of time Twice had lived at the Royal 
Hotel, v/hich had culminated in the Storied Urn and the 
Animated Bust; in two weeks, as I have said, Monica was 
the social hub of the district and a far wider province be- 
sides - all of which only goes to show how different people 
can be. 

And, too, people can be very astonishing. Lucy, who made 
hay of the railway system, arrived on the wrong day and let 
her luggage go to the wrong place, was a fantastically effi- 
cient housekeeper and cook. She always remembered to buy 
extra bread before a Trade Holiday, she seemed to know 
by instinct when the electric power was going to be cut off, 
and, of coupe, how she kept their household supplied rvith 
alcoholic drink I will never know. 

After Monica and Lucy had been installed for about a 
month a particularly uproarious party took place, in their, 
end of Crookmill, and, although we had a standing invdta- 
tion for any and every evening, Twice and I had chosen not 
to be present. After a bout of confused conversation and a 
resounding crash of glass and metal, Twice looked at me , 
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across our fireplace and said : “Plenty of fun tonight, ben the 
hoose!” From tlien on Monica’s part of Crookmill came to 
be knoira, not only to Twice and me but to, the world at 
large, as the ‘Ben the Hoose’. _ . v j 

Very soon she had some very stylish notepaper supplied 
to her which was headed : ‘The Ben the Hoose^ Grookniillj 
Ballydendran, Scotland. Telephone Ballydendran 70’, and 
one of her London friends wrote to say that Monica had 
learned to use writing paper at last but that the ‘Scotland’ in 
the address was mere tautolo^ and swank. 

I remember that one evening we did attend one of Moni- 
ca’s parties — the occasion for it was a visit from Monica s 
brother Gerald who was something in the Foreign Office 
but who since the war had been working in the planning of 
the United Nations Organization. He was to fly frorn Prest- 
wick to New York the following day and was spending the 
night in our spare bedroom. He was obviously one of the 
‘clever’ Loames, and it was impossible to be in the room 
with him without being aware of his keenness of mind. He 
and Twice found immediate interest in one another, and 
as I watched them and listened to them - it was one of the 
smaller, less rowdy parties - 1 saw Twice, as it were, through 
other eyes and heard him with other ears. Gerald Loame had 
that curious detachment of the diplomat who sees all round 
a person or a situation, with a sight uncoloured by emotion, 
and it was as if, temporarily, he had imbued me with some- 
thmg of this gift of his. : _ 

I realized then that a complete, round relationship 
which embraces and merges every facet of two natures, as is 
the relationship between Twice and myself, constructs round 
itself its own round world, which protects it, as the larvae 
of some insects^ are protected by a cocoon. Everything and 
everyone is seen in the light of this world, which is filtered 
and coloured, as it were, 'by the protecting surroimding fila- 
ments. I had not been aware of this until that evening and I 
became aware of it through the realization that Monica and 
Gerald, too, had a world of their own and that it was a world 
that had no real communication with the world that Twice 
. and I inhabited. During the war years I had felt that I was 
innately m touch with Monica, that we breathed the same 
spintual air and fed on the same mental food, but now 
When two Loames were gathered together at Crookmill’ 
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which was my. own place, part of my own world,. I came to 
know that I was in touch witli Monica only as the earth can 
be said to be in touch with the other planets of the universe. 

I was aware of her existence; of her nature I knew little or 
nothing, and between us there was no real communication, , 

I had. of course, been in the presence bf more th^ one . 
Loame at several times in.the past when during the war I had 
spent short leaves at Beechwood or in London. I had seen 
then that, the Loames had a closely knit family world, but I 
had felt at that time that that was a bond between Monica ' 
and me a. bond of similarity - for did not we Sandisons 
" have a closely knit family world at Reachfar, although ours 
w’as of a different pattern? It was only how, however; that I 
realized that the Loame world was actuated by influences . 
different from ours, that it was composed of different ele- 
ments and responded to different laws. In the sphere of the 
physical universe we - and especially I - know very , little ' 
about the planet Saturn, but we know that our own 'earth 
is subject to the influences of the sun and the moon. Looking , ., 
suddenly, on this evening, at the Loame world which had 
svvum into my ken, I did not feel like the poet with the trans- 
lation of Homer or stout Cortez on his peak in Darien. I felt 
• that right there in front of me was something like Saturn, 
complete with nebula, and that it was possible - for all I 
knew - that when the rings tightened around it like a rubber, 
girdle its whole population might breathe out anything from 
fire and brimstone to a strong distillation of attar of roses. I 
did not Icnow, I felt a strange fear. I wanted to go home 
back to my own part of Crookmill. 

(c Twice?” I asked at the first decent opportunity. 

“Don’t worry about how late you are in coming through, 
Gerald. You can’t wake anybody .— the walls are too thick.” 

_ Dvice and I went out into the passage,' through the divid- 
ing door, and were safe in our own end of the house. . 

What an interesting chap Gerald is!” Twice said as I ■ 
was putting our soup on the table. “The decadent aristocracy,' ^ 
my foot ! I wish that some of the half baked intelligentsia 
■ had a tenth of his brains !” • 

The Loames are always at one extreme or the .other, it , 
seems, I said as we sat dotvn to supper. “This generation 
IS pretty well all right, except for Laura, who has a feather . 
brain and the sex-instincts of a'she-cat, but I believe two of. 
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^rd Beechwood's brothers are pretty dotty. .. . j like 

.lonica and Gerald and the rest of them, but I couldn t live 
mong them in their own world. They breathe - both in and 
,ut - a different air from the kind I live by.” 

“I see what you mean,” Twice agreed. , 

“Theirs is literally a world apart from ours - or mine, any- 
vay. I don’t mean that they are more highly devdoped, ox 
)f a finer fibre or anything to be envious of and wish to attain , 
0,” I went on. “I don’t even mean that they are bloodstock 

0 my carthorse, although that may be true. It is difficult to 
ay what I mean. Listen. During the war, did you ever have 
my experience of gasproof buildings ?” . 

“No. Why?” . ' 

“Being in the East all the time, you wouldn’t. But here in 
Britain, ive used to have buildings that were supposed to be 
gasproof and sometimes they let tear gas off outside in order 
to test them. Thty never were proof - at least, not the ones 

1 met. Well, when I find myself surroimded by a bunch of 
Loames I feel as if I were in one of those buildings during a 
test. I am all right for a bit, and then gradually I feel myself 
starting to cough, mentally, and my mental eyes begin to 
water and my sight to blur - as if the gas were getting the 

upper hand I hope this bird isn’t tough - it’s a cock that 

Mattha’s daughter killed because, she said, ‘it was bein’ ower 
sair on the hens’. I don’t tliink she approves of males in 
general.” 

“I must say,” said Twice, sharpening- the carving-knife, 
“that you move out of the Loame world and back to your 
own uncomplicated and robust one with remarkable speed 
and ease. . . . No. He doesn’t seem to be tough. . . . But 
you’ve never mentioned this rarefied atmosphere of the 
Loames before. Why?” 

“I hadn’t noticed it in such a pronounced form before, 
but I got a bad attack of it with Monica and Gerald tonight. 
Twice, I wonder if they are ever aware of our world being 
different? I wonder if Monica, when she is with you and 
me, for instance, ever feels as much at sea as I felt through 
there for a bit tonight?” 

Twice chuckled. “That young woman is never at sea, 
my love, Don t you worry.' Monica is as old as sin and you 
are still among the innocents — that is why you are so sensi- 
tive to atmospheres, but don’t let them worry you. There 


will be no leakage of Loame gas into your world. . . . Have 
some more of this immoral bird. I think he’s jolly good.” 

“Not for me, thank you. You go ahead, but leave room for 
a little Stilton.” . ' 

“That’s the kind of joke I don’t appreciate. Stilton is a . 
sad, sad memory that shouldn’t be awakened.” 

“It isn’t a joke. Gerald brought it and I have to give part 
of it to Monica, but she has to come in here to eat it because . ‘ 
Lucy won’t stay in the same house as Stilton cheese.” 

“If it’s that easy to get rid of Lucy I think Monica is crazy. ' 
Bring the Stilton forth. That old woman would drive me 
mad.” 

“She’s not that bad,” I said. “Why?” 

“I feel I may be blushing Seriously, though, she is a 

, bit frightening -sJmost a nymphomaniac.” 

“At Acr age? Twice, don’t be an ass!” , _ 

“Fact,” he said. “Did you see her with the doctor tonight? 

I thought she was going to have at him in the middle of the ■ 
floor and, in the words of Mrs Pat Gampbellj frighten the 
horses 1” 

“You exaggerate!” . ■ 

“If you were a male you wouldn’t think so. . . . But thank 
heaven you are a female. And thank you for my nice dinner. 
And thank you for loving me and coming to live with me and . 
for eveiy'thing. If you wait till I h'ght my pipe I’ll come and 
dry the dishes for you,” 

“This is love indeed,” I said, “but you needn’t. This is 
not ray night for being a good house^vife, I arn going to hiurl 
the dishes into the sink, run the tap on them and leave them, . 
I’ve got all day tomorrow to wash dishes and all tonight to • 
talk to you.” , ' . 

“Hurray ! Rule One for successful people - there is only ; 
one time to do anything and that is the right time. Sit ye ' 
doon, Mistress Alexander, an’ tak’ a bit smoke! / will hurl ■ 
the dishes into the sink.” 

It was a flawless happiness that Twice and I had in those 
. days, fresh, new-minted and unscarred by time, and with • 
daily use it became more and more warm in its soft, bright . 
polish, like silver that is handled with love and care. 

St Ballydendran is a lovely season, as spring tends 
to be in-places that are subject to a harsh %vinter, and by early 
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March, when my birthday comes, the spring was invading 
the garden of Grookmill. Very little had been planted in the 
g^rd pn *■ notlungy mdssdy but a dozen bushes of ^clunbing 
roses along the wall of the house in the autumn, just after 
we had deared the worst of the jungle that had prevailed, 
but it was a wonderfully exciting garden none the less, be- 
cause so many unexpected things happened in it, A length 
of dead-looking fibre that trailed about like a frayed old rope 
on one wall suddenly burst out all over with yellow stars and 
declared itself to be a jasmine of some sort, and all over the 
black earth and rough grass, where odd lots of rubble, old 
nails, scraps of corrugated iron and pieces of rotten wood 
still lay about, little green sword-points poked up and 
were identified, with wonder, as snowdrops^ crocuses and 
daffodils. 

On the morning of my birthday Twice came in carrying 
in his cupped hand two infinitesimally small violets and a 
heart-shaped leaf. “Flowers for your birthday, my lady. And 
from your own garden. Excuse me for a little. I’ll be back for 
breakfast.” 

He backed the car out and went off down the road, but 
was back in about ten minutes and came into the kitchen 
where I was frying bacon, 

“Hi, Missis,” he said, “here’s us !” 

In his arms he held a small pup - it would be more correct 
to say a ‘young’ pup, for he was not exactly small. He was 
about fifteen inches long, with gangling legs and enormous 
feet, and had_ a buff-gold coat, with a black muzzle, black 
ri^ round his eyes, black edges on his ears and a golden 
tail that shaded to a black tip. 

“What a craitur !” I said. “Put him down ! What ir he?” 

I squatted on the floor. The pup came cavorting towards 
me, lost control of his gangling legs on the polished floor and 
slid mto my arms on his bottom. 

“What is he, she says ! What a thing to say to a well-bred 
fellow 1 And him only six weeks old. He’s a mastiff !” 

“Oh, Twee ! He’s beautiful !” 

And he was. His coat was the colour of whisky and as 
smooth and satiny as a very good blend at that, 
his name is Drambuie of Kilcarron.” 

Gurrl” concurred Drambuie and leapt at Twice’s shoe- 
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“He’ll make an ,a^vful mesSj Flash, and probably take the 

house apart,” said Twdce apologetically. ■ 

“HewillTjbtl” 

, “You arc pleased. Flash?” ■ , . , , 

“Oh Twice! I’m so pleased I’m tongue-tied! F seized 
the pup and kissed liis silky head, “Sorry ! Wrong person I” 
So then I kissed Twice, of which Drambuie did not approve 
for he snatched the dish-towel from the rail and made, off 
down the passage with it, shaking it violentlY as he went. 

“Come back licre, you brute!’ bawled Twice. 

“Don’t baiuZ at him like that !” 

“Expect me to stand here shouting Drambuie of Kilcar- 
ron? We’ll have to get a, calling name for him. What about 
Sandy? After all, he’s sand-coloured and he’s an Alexander 
now.” 

“God, the bacon !” I snatched the pan from the fire and 
stood looking at Twice over the smoking fat. ‘Wo. Not 
Sandy.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s a name I’m saving up.” 

“Saving up?” 

“We - we can’t have two people called Twice in the 
house.” 

“Flash, what do you mean? Do you mean to tell — Oh, 
damn and blast it!” He shook the hand that. had got into 
the hot bacon fat and began to suck it., ‘Do .you mean 
to — ” 


“Oh, Tivice, I’m sorry - about your hand, I mean. Yes. 
Yes. It’s nearly three months — ” 


“Flit dowTi that cursed pan ! Honestly, the' times you pick 
to tell a fellow — ” , , 

“Let me see that hand — ” I put the pan back on the stove. 
“My hand’s all right. Flash, you are the most wonder- 
ful — ” 


There \vas a hideous crash from the living-room. “God 
Almighty! What’s that?” 

Drambuie came scuttling, terrified, into the kitchen and 
leapt straight up into my anns. Fearfully, we went and looked 
into the living-room. Drambuie had discovered the corner 
of the breakfast cloth and the floor was a litter of broken 
plates, cups, saucers, spilt sugar, milk- and marmalade. • 
Oh, Dram! You wicked dog !”.I said and gave him a 
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resounding slap on his fat bottom. He yelped, spr^g from 
dLppeared under the sofa, all except the black 

Dram Alexander, you certainly bought it, name 
and all !” s^d Twice. "Gosh, I’m having a wonderful your- 

The^bacoii was’ well and truly burned by now, but by tlm 
time we sat down to eggs without bacon the baby was 

of the family. . - / . " _ 

“Mind you,” said Twice, “if she s a girl I won t have her 

called Sandra or anything silly like that.” 

• “Certainly notj” I agreed. “I thought Elizabeth, if you 

liked it. But she’s a boy.” , t j s 

“Now, Flash ! Don’t you .start any funny ideas ! I don t 
mind what IT is and neither do you 1” ; . . _ . 

“Of course I don’t. But I just have a sort .of feeling. ’ 

I had all sorts of feelings and all of thern good and pleasant , 
to have. 1 felt octremHy well arid full of energy, and at the 
same time full of content - a strange combination, for one 
did thin^ about, die house and made plans and used the 
energy in such a satisfactory way. It was not the energy that 
strives, after something. It was energy moving forward to a 
foreordained .conclusion, so that there was no haunting 
sense of effort being perhaps misdirected. There was no un* 
certainty. It is a inost strange thing, to feel so much alive, to 
be so much a part of life and yet be completely free from 
uncertainty. 

, , I was now living in a world within a world, living inside 
a sphere within a sphere, like these'amazing sphere-enclosing 
spheres that the Chinese caii carve out of Jade. In this 
innerrnost world of mine I was protected on all sides, insu- 
l^l^d Against the normal wear and tear of the events of every 
day, so that of this time I remember only a blur of happy 
contentment and very few of the actual details of what 
happened. I remember that one night Twice came home 
with a guilty look about him and eventually confessed that 
lie had written to my. aunt at Reachfar, 

“I know that; you don’t like to be fussed around and 
have people always about you, Tlash, but don’t be angry,” 
he said 1 don t mean to be insulting or ungallant or anv- 
hmg, but you little old to be t^ing til baby-S. 

. thing for the first time, so I’ve asked K^e to try to fed stSl 
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woman, just to be here and help around the house and 

SO on, , 

“Why should I be angry, my pet?’’ I said; ‘Its a very 
good idea, and if it eases your mind in any way let’s have 

a dozen women here if you like.” 

I think that it was about then that Dram came in, stepping 
very proudly, carrying a large, half dead water rat from 
tire bum which he laid like an oblation - if that’s the word - 
at T^vice’s feet* 

"Dram, it’s beautiful,” Twice said, “Take it away, for 
pity’s sake, and kill it.” 

Dram sat back on his bottom, put a large forepaw on the 
rat and looked solemnly at Trvice. 

“He won’t kill anytliing,” I said. “I think his mouth is too 
soft or something.” 

■ “Well, so is mine!” said Twice. “Dram, take it outside, 
tliere’s a good dog. Thank you very much.” 

At these words Dram lifted his rat on to the arm of Trvice’s 
chair, struck it a stupefying blow with his paw, left it and 
went to lie in the middle of the floor with a pleased expresr 
sion. ■ 

“My God!” Twice burst out. “Has the brute no sense?" 

‘Dram I” I said, “Take that beastly rat and GO RIGHT 
OUTSIDE!” 

Dram, hurt and insulted now, picked up his rat, carried i 
with dignity to the passage door, -which he butted open wit! 
his square head, and disappeared, rat and all, into’ Monica’ 
quarters. 

“Holy cow !” said Twice. 

“Lucy’s cat ^vill kill it and put Drtun out,” I said con 
fortably. “Of course, the day will come when he will kill tl 
cat, but at the moment this baby and I are not worried abo' 
that . . . And Dram has a lot of sense. He hasn’t rviddled 
the house for over three weeks.” 

“That’s wonderful. But what is he going to do ^vith tit 
hole he has dug in the front garden? Bury a horse?” 

Before I could say anything in extenuation of Drar 
weakness for e.Kcavation tliere was a hideous shriek from l 
passage and Lucy hurtled through the doorway and.thr 
herself at Twice. 

. “It’s enormous !” she yelled. “And dt’s n/iuc ! ” 

“You are a liar, you know,” said Monica calmly as 
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appeared carrying the dead rat by the t^. She b^t a wicked 
T „„„ Lh "., rinwinp at Twce’s shoulder. But 1 


e^e^ Lucy/who was dawing at Ws shoulder ”dut r 
suppose one excuse is as good as mother. She ^ , 

off the hot-water stove in the scullery dropped thread 


t; iiuu-wavtA j ^ • 1 

rat in and then went to w'ash her hands at ,oi^ ^mk. pome 


Idl Hi auu viiujLi ,,7 TT J 

through and have a drink before supper” she called over 
her shoulder. ‘'You have to collect your dog, anynvay. 

“Where is he?” I asked. a- ..i,* 

“Under my bed. Y’ou should have got a bitch. JNothing js 

safe around here. He is afraid of Lucy.” , - i- 

“One bitch around the place is enough ” said Twice, dis- 
engaging Lucy, but quite kindly, although witli a dirty look 
at Monica. 

She turned her back on Twice in a deliberate way and 
looked at me. “Well, how is the child?” 

“Very well, thank you,” I told her. 

She looked at my waistline. “I must say it’s developing 
quite a personahty. Gome on.” 

We went along the passage and into the different world 
that was the Ben-the-Hoose. 

“Tivice and my aunt are trying to find a ivet-nurse for 
me,” I said. 

“mat? Already?” 

“You know what I mean - somebody to be around the 
house and lend a hand,” 

“A very sound idea. That old trollop” - she jerked her 
head in the direction of her passage-Mtchen and Lucy - 
“wouldn’t have the nous to lift the telephone if anything 
went Avrong, I hope they get somebody with some sense. If 
Lucy couldb’t cook I’d poison her !” 

Out of my serenity and contentment at this time I had 
liking and toleration brimming over and to spare for all 
the world, and 1 thought Monica was a little hard in her 
attitude to Lucy, and blamed it on the fact that Monica was 
under a fair amount of stress all day at Slaters’ Works and 
probably found a scene about a half dead rat (being herself 
neither afraid of nor revolted by rodents) a silly and unneces- 
sa^ irritation during her evening. I apologized for Dram’s 
misdemeanour, buti was little affected by Monica’s whip lash 
comments not only on Lucy but on everything. Nothing out- 
side of myself seemed to affect me as formerly, as if I were 
encased in some elemental and invisible armour. 
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When my aunt wrote to say that we were ‘in luck and 
Daisy Mackintosh would come’, and Daisy Mackintosh was 
due to arrive at Grookmill the day after the letter, I was un-' 
affected by that too. I got the spare bedroom ready , to 
receive her, but in my mind she had no reality as a person. , 
My world was growing smaller and smaller, closing in and 
shutting out everything except the baby. Twice and myself. 

W'hen I was a child of five and went to the village school 
up at my home for the first time Daisy Mackintosh had been 
one of the ‘big girls’ in the ‘Big Room’, which meant that she 
was fourteen and ^vould leave school altogether that summer. 
Since that time I had never seen Daisy Mackintosh, for she 
had worked at home on her people’s croft for a few years and 
then went away to Edinburgh to train as a nurse. As I was 
making up the bed in her room I remembered that I' had . 
heard once, ^vhen home on vacation from my university, 
that Daisy Mackintosh had never completed her, nursing 
training, but instead had married some man who had given , 
her two children and then got himself run oyer, .by a -bus. 

It was typical of my aunt and my family in general, I 
thought, to ignore this occurrence which had taken place in 
far-off Edinburgh and not in their own countryside, and be 
sending me ‘Daisy Mackintosh’, who was really Mrs So-and- 
So in spite of all their ignoring. 

IVhcn Twice and I met her at the station she turned out 
to be a tall, dignified-looking woman with an authoritative 
look, as she got out of the train, as if the entire British rail- . 
way system were under her personal control. Her first words, 
therefore, were most unexpected when she came to me and 
clutched at my hand and said : “You’re Janet ! Mrs Alexan- . 
der, I should say ! I’d know you anywhere by your Granny ! , 
Goodness, I’m in a perfect daze ! I’m so nervous, travelling 
by myself!” 

“You.must be tired, Mrs — I’m sorry, my aunt wrote noth- 
ing but Daisy Mackintosh.” 

‘^nd what would she write? It’s Ramsay, but Daisy will 
do fine. And this is Mr Alexander ?” 

^ saying it that made me want, to say ; 

No he is Napoleon Bonaparte,” but Twice held but his 
hand and said : “I am very glad to see you here, Mrs Ram- ^ 
say. ' ■ 

She clung to his hand with both of hers and gazed earnestly 
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into his face. "And I m so pleased to te here ; i m nc. . — 
kind of woman that likes to be all on her o>sn.“ 

“Let’s get youi' luggagCj” said Twice hasdh' and strcce 
away up the platform. 

When we got back to CrcokmiH, of cotrrse. we had ifcnica 
and Lucy in- for a drink and to meet Daisy, and at once she 
and Lucy went off into some conversational world of dieir 
oivn in which we three had no part. 

“And you have no children?" Daisy asked at one point. 

, “No.” Lucy sheered aivay from this question, "hly second 
husband was in the Army and — 

■ "I have the hvo boys, Hugh and David — ” 

“And my third husband ivas — ■” 

“People have said to me I should many- asain, hut ■“ 

“This is a classic!” Monica hissed at Twice and ht = 
comer of the kitchen “Tmo of theml Godheln 
Ballydehdran now 

^ I think, but'I am not sure, that it was T'.dcs -.dt- 
the phrase or conaposite name for them.' 
but it came into our vocabtilarv that ev^— ’ ~ 

stay, ■ "" — =■ - 

_ I would not wish' to mislead an\-03e cr 

impressions.. Loose and Daze were, in r-.-.:- 1 ___ • - 

women, both extremely gifted in ^ 

attractive to look at and. both of i f— 

but both had tried marriase, r-jd 

detenmned to have another go -^ 1 ' — ~ 
nity. Twice, remembering morr-^^ -HdTlZlT;" — " 
trmquilhty, would accuse the:r'-'^=r^^=^ - 
and Monica, .in her frequent 
apostrophize them as ‘trollou^’ and ^ 

neitl^r person was making a = 

nor Daze would have recogni^^iliZZ^ - == 
met It in Ballydendran High ^ 

S? V language wh^i at - rZiTT rZZT • 

English merely sent them cS ^ - ZZiZZ — - 
Loose and Daze smboth-^n *--= ' ''rr:: 

pzed into, his eyes,- v/fa^ ^ ~ 

when they welcomed h~ ^ 

to exchange cosy coii£dsr.'-=rZlT^^. — -r-r- 

had no designs on nrr ^ 

manager’s wife’s - jr .X 


.instinct to keep their hands and eyes in, as Twice would put 
it in his calmer moments. ■ , 

-Loose and Daze, had a casual observer seen them %valking , 
down the street or sitting in a train, would have, looked like ' 
what they were, two not ill-looking, well-dressed, respectable , . 
widows, with pretty, not over-intelligent faces; going con- 
tentedly about their small daily business, but when I look 
“back to this time at Crookmill I see that they brought into . 
the house and kept alive there what I can only describe as a . 
consciousness of sex. The windbome seed has no future with- _ 
out the soil that it finds fertile, the flying spark is on its way to 
extinction unless it strikes dry tinder, so Loose and Daze , 
might have gone together to a million other places without 
tins influence of theirs exerting itself, but Grobkmill at this 
time was the soil for the seed, the tinder for the spark. There ; 
was the further accident of old Mattha, who, largely out of • 
his liking for Twice, I think, coupled with that loneliness to 
which old people in retirement are prone, had attached him- 
self 'to the household and who, in his ver^' nature, was the 
force of polar opposition to the motivating force behind 
Loose and Daze. 

And, of course, the spring, that notorious season, was now , 
in full cry round the green hills and among the little %voods of , 
Eallydendran. I remember the evenings, when, as long as it 
was light, Twice and I - and often Monica - would grub 
about in the garden, ‘helped’ by old Mattha, who sat on the , 
waU and spat and made acid comments on the efforts of two , 
of his many grandsons whom he coerced into, working for us , 
and whom we had to pay in secret because he did not . 
approve of ‘folk gettin’ peyd tae get learnt’. Loose and' Daze . 
were taking a strong part in the social life of the town and ' 
were in a frenzy of sewing-meetings and whist drives and . ; 
bazaars connected with the church; and although Twice ' 
pointed out that if they stayed at home and simply gave the 
church the money they spent to hire a hall and have tickets 
printed for whist drives, not to mention what they paid for 
cloth for sewing-meetings and bus fares to get to the meet- •; 
mgs themselves, the church would do much better, they 
merely smiled archly at him and said ; “You old stick-in-the- ' , 
mud, you!” and went on their way a- whoring, as Monica-., 
put It. At least, their church and charitable activities naostly . ' 
saved us m the evenings from the embarrassment of having - 
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them and Mattha in the garden at the same time. Afattha. 
on the whole, had a low opinion of women, coupled with a 
keen eye for the foibles of humanity- in general. He also had 
an oVenveenmg belief the right and freedpm of the indivi- 
dual to express any opinion about an^me, ertrrer m that per- 
son’s hearing or out of it. 

Loose referred, prh-ately, to Martna as "mat cntv. snt.~g, 
ill-natured old man’, and Dare, m ter c--.-npni;m. cmen rmn 
‘that thratvn, cant^erous, cnlci crairrr. rnn c: cmrse. 
Mattha too had his opinions and ■'.'•■ns sees nnrtire nnrnt tnetn. 
He watched Loose and Daze one evszz:^, _rrnr ms sent tn 
the wall, go do-^vn the road to catch tne nn5._3n.n - tt-m tn— 

■ were no more than out of earshcn he spat am sm i e nzn 
see by the waggle o’ their bathshtes thm ertm. _-m nem 
the pare sowl o’ a man that gms cntmien nr:':'r^ ntm m-ne 
mill-stanes !” __ 

For the rest of us at this time it '-•.-as a_ : n :h.;_- thh 

push-pull of sex comment, and 5tr me me- nrm.'nhh Innhl“ 
household was ideal. I could he aLzne hl~-mmsdm re. mm 
there was always somebody ahcut and vhhhi — ~ ^ me“ 

were all people I liked and some ct •?. —•— I hrmm m -mm 
on like that imtil one evening at the end tf 3mr:. -.-tmn 
Loose and Daze had a ■whist drive at sin r'dr th ~ ~ — ^ 

rang up to say that she and Thrice -.-zild ire remms 
some people who should have arrived at ■me ■'--mb hr n 

' meeting that morning had not cc^me rntm me 

This caused one of these ■wnrdv emhamres h — = 

and Daze that they so enio'y'edbut which w-me — — 
everyone else, 

“I’ll stay with Janet - yo-a go. Yen can mmms= m- = 
for tea as well as yo^ur o'a'tu" 

“No, yon go. All you have to cc h -hh ml''- 

play m my place md she’ll Ieoh after ~r ta.h= 

“But Vxn here to look after ■“ ’ 

“Nonsense, my dear! Behdes. — --- - 

remember, with your toothache.’^' 

, “I know, but — ” 

‘You’ll fcotft go!” I said. -G-rA'r--.-= - - 

•half-witted !” and I p-oshed thmt r,- ' '' 

Mattha did not come aloim tha^V-ihhr'-h:: - - .. 
happy tme, playing gramouhrr^- -=~^w ^ 

goiTOS for the baby and fbdi^ “F-'' 



' that it seemed to be very cold 

• ^ o’clock I discovered ^at i ^ the weather. It 
bo/tnme ° cloc^ the front garden to May , 

SSng\,^wi-r3 L w-t 

sSSSoggriSs^¥l, 

£r the boulders 'f SiaUow stream only a few 

. s;:?s 
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PART THREE 


A MERCIFUL MENTAL anaesthesia comes to the very ill. I do 
not mean coma or complete unconsciousn^s, for I 
within the medical meaning of the word, conscious from the 
fourth day after my fall when I came out of the anaesthetic 
that had been given me for the full examination of my back 
and the encasing of my body from waist to hips in plaster. I 
could see, hear, speak, swallow, smile at Twice, and even put 
out my hand and touch him, but it w'as not until about four 
weeks had elapsed and the doctors were extremely pleased 
with my progress and everybody was looking less anxious that 
I realized how damnable I felt all tlieir good cheer to be 
and became conscious of the full enormity of my situation. 
I was alive, I had not pain of any kind - but I might never 
walk again. 

Some fine and great books have been written by fine and 
great men and women about their incredible conquests of 
all kinds of physical disabilities, but I think that I can say of 
myself with conviction and with truth that I am neither fine 
nor great. I am of poor metal and of small spiritual stature. 
And this was my first- failure in life. As a small person, of 
small ability and small ambitions, I had never tried to do 


anything very big and 1 had succeeded in all the little things 
I had tried to do. Now I had tried to do the most ordinary 
thing that any normal female animal can do, and my attempt 
had ended like this. And all my life I had enjoyed, con- 
sciously, my ability to move. I had loved the acts of walking, 
running, dancing - I had enjoyed them and had studied 
my enjoyment of them as a gourmet watches himself enjoy- 
ing some carefully chosen dish. And never in my life had I 
been ill at all. I had never spent a day in bed, never been un- 
able to attend to my oivn toilet, never had been dependent on 
anyone to help me with the normal functions of my body 
Do not-be alarmed. This is a story of My Friend Monica 
•and it is not going to turn into an opus on iny operation but 
It isggainst the background of my illness, my irritability the 
anxiety that I caus^ and the distortions of my sick mind 
Uiat the story, of My Friend Monica developed. 
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I am a fortunate person. Many people like me-and several 
loye me deeply, and the large living-room of Crookmill,- in 
a comer of which, near a wndow, I lay on my surgical bed, . 
should have been a happy place. Nothing came in there but : 
kindness to me and the desire to help me and -,oh, how my 

mind and nerves were frayed by it all. , ’ 

“Thank you for the flowers. They are beautiful !” 

“Thank you, Monica - it’s just the right colour and real 
linen !” 

“Thank you. Twice. I love it.” 

“Thank you, Daze, for the bedpan.” 

“Thank you, T-\vice; I didn’t know it was published yet.” 

Thank you. Thank you. Thank you. Damn you ! Damn 
you all ! And Twice and his endless, cheerful patience - the 
cursed and damned patience that was clamped down oyer all 
the bubbling volcanic fire and passion - my heart was sick to 
death when I looked at him. 

The atmosphere of the house in the midsummer sun was 
bright and gay; the visitors came and went all day and every 
day; Dram daily became more intelligent and amusing. The 
gaiety became a little forced on the days when the doctor 
came, accompanied by the consultant from Edinburgh, and ■ 
there would be a silence when they drove away, which one of 
us would eventually manage to break with some lightsome ' 
quip. Crookmill, people said, was the happiest place in the. 
world; it did them good to come there, they said; they had 
never seen, they said, an invalid who was so patient and 
cheerful and contented - and such a sense of humour, too, 
they said. 

Towards the end of August we had some sullen, thundery 
weather when the air was leaden with weight and the; sky 
was leaden in colour. The doctors came and went one day, 
and I was having what, in theory, was my quiet afternoon 
spell. This was the worst part of the day, just as three o’clock 
to four was the worst hour of the long night. During the last 
week I had arrived at a certain acceptance of hopelessness, 
and as I lay on the tilted bed in the dim light behind the 
drawn curtains I thought of my mind drifting, a frail craft, 
on this lonely, grey sea of hopelessness, lost and wandering, 
rudderless, under a sky that had no stars. It became clear to 
me that there was only one thing to do in such a case. The 
wretched little ship must be made to sink, to disappear for 
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ever into the depths of this uncharted sea which wou^d not 
mark the event by so much as a npple. Yes. That w^ it. Pull 
out the peg and let the suUen grey waters flow m. It would 
be quite simple. Just wait for the next evening when Loose 
was on duty, get her flustered to the extent where she would 
leave the sleeping stuff within reach^ and then, when she 
had gone away and you were alone on the grey sea, 
you could sink into it for good and it would be better for 

^'"ifelt quite pleased and cheerful, now that I had solved the 
problem of the grey sea. I had looked so long and so carefully 
for land, a harbour or even a sandbar that might betoken a 
shore. It was good to have solved the problem of that limit- 
less sea - you did not try to sail across it, looking for land. 
There was no land, only the deep nothingness that lay be- 
neath its grey surface, and that was where you had to go. 
Just wait for a night when Loose ... 

I do not mean to convey the impression that from the 
moment I knew that I might not walh again I went steadily 
downhill into this slough of depression that took on in my 
mind the character of a grey, shoreless sea. Indeed, it would 
be more accurate to say that I did not move at all mentally, 
but that the grey sea was a thing of which I ^adually 
became aware and that slowly but steadily it seemed to come 
nearer to me, like the process of erosion on some coastlines. 
Like most coastlines, the coastline of my essential self was of 
varied character, wth soft unresisting sandbanks at some 
points, where the sea made an easy encroachment; and at 
other points I found in myself roc^ promontories, against 
which the sullen water sucked towards and sighed towards 
its ebb and pushed towards and rumbled towards its flow 
wthout making much progress. 

The first soft sandy barrier to be overrun, for instance, w'as 
any sort of pride in my own outward person. I came to hate 
me kindly daily toilet that was performed for me - spong- 
mg of my skin, the brushing of my hair, the trimming of my^ 
fingernails. I did not want any of it - I wanted to be left 
alone. In a similar way I lost my pride and interest in my 
home and garden, although I had been brought up in the 
tradition of meticulous housekeeping and had applied this 

^ a natural part of my character. 

hat did I care about the polish on the silver or the growth 
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in the garden? These things mean nothing if you are not a ' 
part of them they owe, for you, their very existence to your . 
ability to pour out tea from the polished pot or your sense 
of the tilled earth under your feet, or the tenderness of the 
green shoot that brings the gentleness to your fingers. Little . 
by litdc I was thus being overtaken by the grey waters. The 
books, the poetry, the beautiful words of all the poets were , 
swept away, reduced to a sodden grey mass of meaningless 
pulp where no beauty remained. And last of all, the people 
were engulfed - all the visitors, Loose, Daze, Maltha, 
Monica, my family and, last of all, Twice - until I found , 
myself alone on a bleak, rocky headland, against which the , 
sea lapped and bit and sucked and swept, persistent and 
insidious, towards greedy destruction. 

, I held ray place on the headland for a long time, for the 
time.of thought is not days and hours but a. far swifter thing. , 
For three months of ordinary days and hours of time I had 
tried to outmanoeuvre the encroaching sea, and that is a long 
time in the thought world. And for another long time of 
thought I had tried to defy the sea from the rocky headland 
of my lone self. Force me to destruction, would it?,A'ffi? • 
Nothing could do that ! I could not be destroyed., I had seen 
tilings, felt things, touched things, smelled things, thought of , 
things in a way that no other person had' or could. I was 
unique. I was the only one of my kind, I, this person, known 
to the world as Janet Sandison Alexander. I was immortal, 
beyond destruction. I was the one who had seen the purple , 
spikes of the orchis rise between their spotty leaves and who 
had looked up into the bells of the fritillarieSj seeing there 
something that only I and no other person could see . . . But 
die sound of the grey waters overcame the inner voice which 
was growing steadily more faint. 

It was this loss of the value of memory and experience - 
tins disintegration of the main girders of the structure of the , 
‘I’ — that drove me to thoughts of suicide; Almost invariably 
after a case of suicide has been considered by a court the 
verdict brought in has the rider 'while of unsound mind’ or 
‘u’bile the balance of the mind was disturbed’, which implies ■ 
that the suicide destroyed himself because he was unaware of , , 
uhat he was doing. Or does it imply that only a madman’s • 
mind could run so counter to the life force as to contemplate 
self-destruction? 
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If I had committed suicide in 1947 the probable \'erdict 
of ‘while tlae balance of the mind was disturbed’ would have 
been just enough, but either of tliose two implications isliich 
I have quoted would have been completely unjust, for I wns 
contemplating suicide because I was fully aware that my 
mental balance had been upset by my phj'sical condition and 
I did not wish to continue to live in that state of mental dis- 
integration which was anathema to me. As that grey sea 
encroached, eating- away tmet after tenet, standard after 
standard, emotion , after emotion, im til no memory', no 
thought, no encounter, no experience had any value, to _go 
on living - in the sense that breathing in and out is -to be alb'e 
- became pointless. If I could have escaped into cantanker- 
ous ill-temper and have become a ‘diflScult invahd’ I would 
have done, it. If I could have convinced myself that I ■was a 
martyr to my past sins and could have taken to hy'Sterical 
religion, I would have done it. If I could have become a 
professional invalid, interested in my aiilment and trynhg new 
doctors, pills and treatments every week, I would have done 
it. But I could do none of these things. I simply was not 
interested in being: or doing anything. ,My mind was 
paralysed as surely, as were my legs; I wras aware of it and 
could do no more to mend it than I could to mend my^ legs. 
The legs, will as I might, would not move, and the mind, too, 
seemed to be inert, watching itself die from the edges in- 
wards, as a green leaf withers and desiccates at the onset of 
winter. . 

In every island there is some hard core ofxock that -wall be 
the last to erode away ; in every leaf there is some -main TCm 
of sap that will be the last to desiccate; and in every* mind, 
there is some resistance that will be the final bastion "to falL 
After Twice had receded into the grey meaningless unreality, 
I found that by remembering back to my chSdhood at nry 
home at Reachfar and thinking fonvard in I could 
make Twice become real again by remembering him there, 
in that place, when I had taken him home to meet my family^’ 
loT, the first time, but quite soon even that began to fail. 
Reachfar began to draw, away into the mist of time and space 
as if It were a story I had heard long ago; a pfcPore I had 'een 
through dusty- glass or a dream that I could onlv va^^lv 
remember. The grey sea, featureless, borlzonlsss, Imiitle^s no 
longer stormy and cruel no-w, for it had me beaten and it 
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knew it, stretched away on every side and- lapped, lapped ai 
the unresisting shores. - ■ ■ _ - 

One day, when the clock struck four and it was time fo] 
me to become the bright, cheerful invalid again, the sea hac 
insidiously made a big, gap in the headland and was suckinj 
and slithering about in the darksome cave it had found in m3 
mind, so that I could hardly bother to open my.- eyes, wher 
Twice’s voice said': “Hello, there ! A nice private evening - 
Monica is off somewhere in a temper in her car and I’ve tolc 
Loose and Daze to go to the movies. Are you ready for tea?’ 

I pushed my eyelids up and saw him- in the dooi%vay 
“Yes, please,” I said. 

He went round the room, drawing back curtains so thai 
the full light came flooding in, striking all the familiar thingi 
which had only one shape for me now that I always sav 
them from the same angle. Some of them were beautifu 
things, some ugly, like the Animated Bust which sat on top 0 
a bookcase in a darkish comer, but a few months ago I hac 
loved them all. Now I hated them. They were not themselvei 
, any more, but mere flat shapes and forms that always lookec 
the same, a jumble of lines and angles and curves" against i 
flat wall. The grey sea was better, the sullen grey sea. Any 
thing was better than this flattened, distorted, unreal world 
With his large yet neat efficiency Twice came in with tin 
N tea tray and began to sort plates and knives on to my bee 
table and on to a small table for himself. This was what 1 
had done to him - turned him into a cross between a sici 
nurse and a butler, the shocking indignity of it ! 

, “There !” he said, giving me a cup of tea and handing thi 
bread and butter, “And what’s your news?” ■ 

I whipped up my nearly dead horses of simulated interest 
‘Dram found a wasps’ nest this morning and got his nose al 
stung up, and Daze had to sponge him with ammonia to ge 
the swelling down. It made his eyes water — ” I hoped tha 
my laughter sounded convincing and it seemed to be. “I’vi 
never seen a dog crying before !” 

“I thought he seemed a bit subdued when I came home 
By the way,'I wrote to the kennels the other dav.” 

“Oh? Why?” 

“I’ve ordered a bitch to be a missis for Dram. I tliink i 
■ would be fun to breed some pups, don’t you? I’d love to se 
Dram doing the proud papa.” 
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Oh. Here we were. We could not breed children, but we 
could be ever so clever. We could breed dogs. 

“That’s a wonderful idea” I said. 

“We could make a run out there by the wall and you could 
see everything that went on. A litter of pups can be very 

^'^"'Rvice, you think of everything ! I’ll love it. Thank y?u.” 

So now the carefully planned carnation bed, specially 
made because Twice loved carnations, was te be turned into 
a wired-in run for pups to amuse the irivalid. All this damn- 
able self-sacrifice in small tilings and in great — it must be 
brought to an end. _ . , , 

“Twice, I thought you were going to Sir Andrew s to- 
night?” 

“No. Tomorrow night.” 

“Oh.” 

It was not true. He had altered the day of that visit. More 
and more, he was altering, pos^oning, cancelling altogetlier 
appointments of that sort to meet the exigencies, as he saw 
them, of my condition. He was going out less and less, seeing 
increasingly little of his friends in the en^eering and busi- 
ness worlds, asking them more and more seldom to come to 
Crookmill. It was as if I held his life between my useless 
hands and ivere wringing all the colour and substance out of 
it. 

- “You are dispirited tonight, darling,” he said suddenly. 

He had never accused me of low spirits before. “Non- 
sense!” I said, smiling at him. “Why should I be? It would 
be \vicked if I were when I appreciate everybody and every- 
thing arund me so much! I always feel that I can never 
thank you all enough — ” 

Oh, rubbish !” He rose and stood looking down at me for 
a moment. 

Oh, I forgot ! I’ve got a great dollop of flowers in the car 

tor you - absolute fizzers ! I’ve never seen marigolds such a 
size!” ° 

He dashed out of the room. Marigolds. I like nearly all 
ttowers, but I have a loathing for. marigolds. The kind caUed 
Atrican X find only bearable at some yards’ distance: the 
nat-faced, many-petalled, . orange ones I dislike even at a 
^eater distance; and the yellow ones, that look like rubber 
sponges on green wires, I loathe with a deadly loathing at 
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any distance. And as if loathing by sight were not enough, , 
their rank, pungent, chemical smell nauseates me. Surely, I ; 
thought, Twice must know all this? Surely Twice, who 
would not allow a door or gate-hinge anywhere around the 
house to, creak because it is a sound I hate, must knqw-r- ■ 
You miserable, puling egotist, I told myself. How should he 
know? In spite of his apparently highly developed instinct 
for your tastes, why should he know that you like all flowers ■ , 
•but marigolds? You don’t wear a label with .‘I loathe mari- , 
golds’ written on it! A label? To indicate something about 
me to Twice? No. Twee and I don’t need labels. Or - wait. 
We, now, are not Twice and I as we were. Since I have been 
adrift on this shoreless sea I have lost contact with Twice and 
he must be adrift too. No. No. Twice is never lost and adrift. . . 
Yes. Twice, now, could easily have forgotten your dislike of 
marigolds even if once you told him of it. He could have for- 
gotten, You are no longer tlie person he knew. You are no , 
longer the person called Flash who hated marigolds. You are , 
a hulk of a cripple, with no small rights of love or hatred. 
The only right you have is to express gratitude for all the 
love and care and thought and kindness that surrounds you - 
that is your right and your duty .. . 

Twice was back in the- room, smiling jauntily, carrying ■ 
nothing other than the poison-green metal vase, full of stink-, 
ing, canary-coloured marigolds, rubber sponges almost three 
inches in diameter on wiry stems about three feet high - the 
most monstrous, obscene and repulsive’ vegetable growth -I 
have ever seen in my life. 

“I have to put them in the Storied Um,” he said. “We’ve 
got nothing else big enough. Aren’t they. enormous?” 

, He set the vase on the bedtable, right in front of my face. 
The smell caught at my throat, nausea clutched my stomach. 
“They are beautiful. Thank you — ” 

I looked up at him, and suddenly a grey glint of steel came • 
into his blue eyes. He snatched the vase and hurled it with all 
his^ force across the room, where it crashed on to the ' , 
Animated Bust, whereupon both fell to the floor,, breaking 
to smithereens a crystal bowl and a china cigarette box on 
their way. . 

“Thank you! Thank you! Thank you !”, Twice shouted 
before the noise of breaking crystal and china had died'away 
and Dram, terrified, crawled out from under my high bed. 
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"Thank you ! They are beautiful i You know how you hate 
the bloody sight and stink of- them ! Have you no guts? No 
mind of your own? How did you turn into an automaton 
that can only say Thank you?” He bent over the bed unti 
Ws convulsed face was only inches away from mine. “Can’t 
you see what you are doing? I live and breathe and am what 
I am only through you and for you, and you are pulling away 
behind a screen of Thank you, thank you, thank you !” _ 

He seized my shoulders in a trembling grip, and Dram, in 
a frenzy of divided loyalty, raised his black nose to the ceiling 
and gave vent to a dreadful howl. Suddenly Monica was in 
the room, behind Twice, her hands on liis shoulders, drag- 
ging at him, her face greenish-white, her eyes blazing. 

"You damned savage !” she spat like some creature of the 
cat tribe. “Let go ! Gome away !” 

Twice’s grip on niie relaxed, Monica’s grip on him 
tightened and his face was beginning to draw away from 
mine when I heard my own voice say : “Let go of Twice ! 
Monica, let go!” The green-white lids dropped over the 
blaze in her eyes. “Let go of Twice !” I repeated, and tlien : 
"Good God I What’s the world coming to if he and I can’t 
, have a private row in our own house?” Monica’s hands fell 
to her sides. “As for you — I looked at Twice and with 
horror I felt rage boiling in me and heard my voice rising - 
"you made that damned mess over there, you clean it up 1 
And so help me when I get out of this accursed bed and back 
on my. feet Til break the pair of that crystal bowd over your 
bad-tempered skull ! Get out of here, Monica ! This is no 
place for you - this row isn’t nearly over yet ! Get out I” 

Monica backed away out of the room and closed the door. 
I was only dimly aware that she had gone and now my brain 
ivas black with rage. I had not felt so alive since tlie evening 
of my accideiit and I did not know what had made me so 
angry, but I did not care; I let myself go in a debauch of blind 
rage, with the marigolds as a peg to hang it on and Twice as 
the rock against which to throw my pent-up fury, 

"Bringing me those stinking weeds ! Get them out of here ! 
Let them out, I say ! ” I yelled, and Dram, deciding now that 
the whole performance was some hew kind of game, jumped 
round the room, barking and rushing at Twice who was 
^roungmg about picking up splinters of crystal and broken 
mangolds. Tou knew I loathe them, that the smell of them 
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“That’s the trouble with things. Like today ~ I thought 1 had 
to say thank you all the time. The half is not told one.” 

.“No. And to misquote Browning : ‘That’s what all the 
blessed faith is for’, Flash.” 

“Faith?” 

■“Yes, faith. Listen, the haK is not told you. It is not told 
to.me, either, but you did not come out of that night in May 
alwe for no reason at all. I cannot tell you all the reason why 
you are still alive, but I know part of it.” 

“What?” 

“I do not think that whatever made me so dependent on 
you could pull all my props away like that and leave me all 
alone. I need you so much that you had to be left alive.” 

“But -R-e this?” 

“What is the alternative? The empty bed? The empty 
room? The empty world? For me - like this will do. And I 
am eternally grateful for it. But I know more than this - 
like this will not have to do, for always. You are going to 
dance, walk and run again, Flash.” 

I stared at him and shook my head. “The doctors — ’’ 

“They don’t know. They admit they don’t know. And they 
don’t. But I know.” 

“Twice, it is no good having pipe dreams. We have always 
gone for the truth — ” 

“This is the truth. It is the half that has been told to me 
and not to you or to the doctors or to anyone else. You and 
the doctors have got to have faith, but I don’t. I know. And 
I am secure and happy and I want to share my happiness 
with you. I want you to be just yourself and cuss ivhen you 
feel like cussing and be happy with me as you have ahvays 
been. I know that it is hard for you, for you have only my 
word for things and the baby will — ” It was the first time 
that the baby had been mentioned. “ — the baby will never 
be again, but try to believe me - you are going to walk again. 
Flash.’? - 

“I always have believed you and believed in you — ” I said 
very hesitantly. 

“Yes, but this is more difficult - you must try.” 

“AllrightjTwce. You are sure?” . • , j 

“I am absolutely certain,” T^vice said, and his voice had 
the ring of true gold against true gold. 

There was no overnight miracle. I did not get up and walk 
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makes me sick! How dare you- bring them in here? How 
dare you?" 

I was aware that I was raving, clutched in the toils of , 
debauch, as a drunkard must feel when he takes another and , 
another drink, but, like the drunkard, I could not stop. Like 
the drunkard wth liis drink when he can no longer smell or 
taste it, I was not thinking or hearing the words my voice was 
saying - 1 was conscious only of poison pouring out of me as 
the drimkard is conscious of spurious comfort pouring in 
through his gullet. It must have been a bestial exhibition, but 
it broke down at long last into exhausted sobs and tears which 
ran hot down my face and gathered in a pool at my throat 
because I had not the energy left to raise a hand to wipe 
them away. I became conscious of the , touch of linen on my 
face and looked up at T-ivice, silent, absorbed in the plying of 
his handkerchief. Lying on the bed beside me- was the oxy- 
dized metal vase, a large dent in its plump green belly. I laid 
my hand on it. 

“It says ha-home sweet ha-home !” I sobbed. 

"Aye, so it does, and it is quite right. This is more like the 
thing. I like to see a little life about the place . . . Now I’m 
going to get some water and we’ll have a dram and a nice , 
quiet chat and see if we can remember what it was that we 
had all that row about. We haven’t had such a rowdy one 
smce the day you hit me over the head with the file of papers 
in the office and I’ve never even known how that one started 
either.” He fetched a jug of water, poured out rivo tots of 
whisky, diluted them and brought the glasses over to the bed- • 
side. “Why did you suddenly hit me over the head that day? 

I could see no reason for it and it struck me as being most, 
damnably unjust.” 

“You made a crack about me being a good housekeeper.” 

“What was wrong with that?” 

“Wrong with it? I wanted to marry you more tlian .ariy- , 
thing in. die world and I thought you didn’t like me and were 
being funny with me, God, I was mad !” 

“So was I!” ’ . 

‘‘You called me a Highland vixen and shook me.” 

“^_ere was nothing ivrong ivith that either. I like High- _ 
land vixens and enjoy shaking them, up to a point,” 

‘ That was the part that you didn’t tell me that day — tliat 
you liked Highland vixens.” I took a sip from my glass. 
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taken him to my home at Reachfar, of Twice standing in the 
assembly shop at Slaters’ looking narrow-eyed at something 
that displeased him and whistling ‘Scotland the Brave’ while 
he thought of ways and means of improving things. I do not 
think that at this time when he came into the room I' even 
saw him as he stood there. There was, as I have said, no 
present. What came into the room as seen from my insulated 
sphere was the thought of Twice, a memory, and what I saw 
tvith my mind was some picture of him from a deeply 
experienced moment that was now part of the past. 

Similarly, T did not see the Monica of the now, of the 
present moment that was elapsing outside this sphere of 
mine. When Monica was in the room with me I lived again 
our days during the war and went over again many of our 
absurd conversations and looked back with laughter on our 
many even more absurd love affairs. 

I think it is proof that I was not really alive but in a state 
of suspended animation when I can say with truth that I 
have few memories of how Twice and Monica looked or of 
what they said at this time. Normally I have a good memory 
for conversations, and my mind is full of clear pictures from 
the past of people dear to me standing or sitting in certain 
attitudes, the light striking their faces in a certain way, the 
line of a bookcase or the fold of a curtain framing them in 
certain angles and colours. There are few such pictmres of 
Tuice and Monica from this time and fewer still of Loose, 
Daze, Mattha and other people. Indeed, the only picture I 
have of Loose, Daze and Mattha is one of all three of them, 
united for once to express strong indignation at me to Twice 
— indignation that was really a cloak for their worry because 
they thought, I believe, that I was going mad. 

Mattha had brought into the house some petrol in a vine- 
gar bottle, had left it on a shelf in the kitchen, and Da^, 
thinking the bottle contained vinegar as per the label, tried 
to pickle some beetroot with it. The composite Loose-and- 
Daze and Mattha arrived beside my bed to lay complaints 
against one another. 

“That yin there had nae bizniz touchin’ ma things on ma 
shelf in the kitchen, on^^wey !” said Mattha. 

“It might have gone off I” said Daze. 

“And set the place on fire !’’ said Loose. 

“In a vinegar bottle !’’ 
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the next morning, and during many ensuing nights oEtcii I 
would find inj-self adrift hopelessly, on: the sullen grey sea, 

, but there was something I could do rtow, iWhen I found my- 
self adrift widi the greyness all around, I, could ‘cuss’ and 
cjdl' out, but .often I did not have to go so far as to call out 
to people, for if I listened very hard I could hear the ring , 

, of gold oh gold, and if I looked in die direction from which 
' the sound came l would see a pinpoint of light,, vvhich was 
• the lighthouse on the rocky island which w^ Twice in his 
■ . loneliness, and if I tried with all my force against the push of 
the grey water I came time and again to the shore. 

And, of course, the world did not stand still just because 
; Flash Alexander was unable to walk. The big world and the 
small world of Ballydendran inside it, and the smaller world 
• of Crookmill inside the latter, kept turning, and in the , 
smallest world my plaster cast was taken off,- and in die next , 
. smallest world Slaters’ Works of Ballydendran turned into a 
subsidiary of the huge Allied Plant Limited, and in the great 
big world away outside people got on with organizing a pact 
for world peace and with the making of deadlier weapons 
for world war. But the events of the outside worlds were not 
real to me - hardly anything was real to me at that dme. 

It was as if I were suspended in space-tune in a sphere 
again, but this dme a sphere fabricated of some insulating 
material so that I could see and hear what was happening 
around me but was powerless to experience events in the 
sense of taking thought of diem, making deductions from 
them, enjoying them or being saddened by them. Enclosing 
the sphere that held me, like the atmosphere that enwraps 
the earth, was the life I had known before I became ill, and 
beyond that, like the stratosphere, was the life I would have 
when I could walk again. There was no present, for I was 
teaching myself not to contemplate it, for thought of the here 
and now of the present brought the vision of the grey sea 
to my eyes and the sound of its eternal ebb and flow to my. 
ears. 

I lived, to all appearances, in my surgical bed in the gay 
household of Crookmill all these months, but I was, in actual 
fact, living largely in the past, re-experiencing happiness that 
I had enjoyed in the former years of my life. When I thought ■ 
of Twice, it was not of Twice now that I thought, but of 
Twice when I had first met him, of Twice wheh I had first 
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Sm‘ SSg n«o,»-eyed attometWng 
S* SS fcS^wMinl -Scotland the Brave' wMe 
hTStof ways and means of improving thmgs. I do not 
AlSat at tWs time when he came mto the room I even 
law him as he stood there. There was, as I h^ve said, no 
present. What came into the room as seen from my msuiated 
|here was the thought of Twice, a memory, and what I saw 
with my mind was some picture of him from a deeply 
experienced moment that was now part of the past. 

Similarly' {T did not see the Monica of the now, ot the 
present moment that was elapsing outside this sphere of 
mine. When Monica was in the room with ine I lived again 
our days during the war and went over again many of our 
absurd conversations and looked back with laughter on our 
many even more absurd love affairs. 

I think it is proof that 1 was not really alive but in a state 
.of suspended animation when I can say with truth that I 
have few memories of how Twice and Monica looked or of 
. what they said at this time. Normally I have a good memory 
for conversations, and my mind is full of dear pictures from 
the past of people dear to me standing or sitting in certain 
attitudes, the light striking their faces in a certain way, the 
line of a bookcase or the fold of a curtain framing them in 
certain angles and colours. There are few such pictures of 
Twice and Monica from this time and fewer still of Loose, 
Daze, Maltha and other people. Indeed, the only picture I 
have of Loose, Daze and Mattha is one of all three of diem, 
united for once to express strong indignation at me to Twice 
- mdi^ation that was really a cloak for their worry because 
1 believe, that I was going mad. 

Mattha had brought into the house some petrol in a vine- 

fSnV ® kitchen, and Daze, 
AmUg the bottle contamed vinegar as per the label tried 

S ^ The composite Loose-and- 

^^Itimght have gone off 5» saidDaze. 

^ Md set the place on fire !” said Loose. 
Inavmegarbottle!” c. 
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“Like an explosion !” 

“We had them all piled up in a heap at first/’ I said, “but 
then we decided that they were a zoo.” 

• It was probably very fortunate that Twice came in just at 
this point, for after he had listened to their indignation at me 
for not taking a serious thing seriously and had chased them 
out of the room, I was able to explain to him quite reason- 
ably that the word ‘explosion’ had merely made me think of 
one of Monica’s and my word conversations of long ago and 
I had spoken the thought aloud. 

I once told Monica over some wartime gin' that the word 
‘explosion’ iways made me tliink of a prickly, bundle of all 
those terms and signs that we have in the written form of our 
language — a great jumbled heap of exclamation marks all 
exclaiming and question marks questioning and cedillas and 
umlauts and diphthongs and ampersands and asterisks all 
jangling, with, precariously balanced on top, the two little 
dots called tliat word I can never spell, ‘daoerisis’ or some- 
thing. Monica, of course, said that this whole idea was quite 
wrong. She said that all these signs and terms are what is the 
zoo of the word world, and when I thought of this I tended 
to agree with her. We then went into detail on the matter of 
the word-world zoo. We decided that the asterisk is some- 
thing prickly, like a porcupine; that the umlaut is a snake 
and that the diphthong is a large, hairy animal like tlie 
buffalo, from which biltong might be obtained, we thought. . 
The cedilla, of course, is an insect, and the ampersand one of 
the burrowing, hibernating, smaller animals, while the excla- 
mation mark is a relative of the llama sheep which stands 
very erect with a long disapproving neck and is always say- 
ing : “Ray-a-Iy I” It was towards the end of the gin^ as I 
recall, that we got to those two dots that I can never spell, 
but although I cannot spell them that does not mean that I 
know nothing about them. ... As my friend Tom says : “I 
canna play .the fiddle myself, but I can tell when a man iss 

makmg a proper mess of to play it !” 

"The da-whatsis-two-dots,” I said, "is one of these low, 
amoebic forms of life that live in water and propagate them- 
selves by dividing themselves into two.” ' 

quite wrong!” said Monica. “You should live on 
water instead of gin if you are seeing the da-whatsis divdd- 
•mg into two ! You are all wrong. It’s a small white furry ' 
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thing, like an ermine, except that it’s got two humps on its 
back like a camel and only migrates into English at Noel.” 

“Dromedary,” I said. 

“Don’t talk rubbish 1 A dromedary is nothing to do with 
this that we are talking about zoos. A dromedary is not an 
animal at all !” 

“Then what?” 

“It’s a place at Aldershot or somewhere, where the men 
with the leopard-skin aprons put their big drums when 
they’re not using them. . . . We might as well empty this 
bottle. We are going to have heads like drums in the morn- 
ing, anyway.” 

Yes. My escape from my present was fairly complete. At 
Crookmill we had little contact with the great big world out- 
side, but the Ballydendran world affected us in that Mr 
Slater retired from business except for having a seat on the 
board of -what was now called ‘The Slater Subsidiary’ of 
which Twice becarhe the managing director. All sorts of 
e.xpansion and re-planning were going on; all sorts of new 
people were being drafted in to what was referred to as 
‘Slatersub’ from the parent company’s head office in the 
Midlands, and Monica was preparing to retire in favour of 
a new young man called Enderby, who was to fill the posi- 
tion that she had taken over from me. 

All this change made my will to escape stronger than ever, 
I think. 1 do not like to see the little individual enterprises 
being swallowed up by the big battalions - it makes me feel 
that the time of what George Orwell so hideously and aptly 
called ‘the prole’ is at hand. Although at the time that Slater- 
sub was coming into being I did not appreciate all that was 
happening, I was uncomfortably conscious of the change in 
the atmosphere about me, a subtle difference in the visitors 
I saw, a murmuring, subterranean uneasiness in the intimate 
people about me. In one way I wanted to come out of my 
escape sphere to investigate it, but I had not quite enough 
courage. I made little, half hearted probes at the surface of 
things. 

“You will miss Monica,” was one of the things I said to 
Twice when her handover to Enderby was almost com- 
pleted. 

“I will,” he agreed, “but there is so much change going on 
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that one is calloused and does not notice it so much - not 
nearly as much as one noticed it when Monica took yoar 
place - that felt like a revolution. In f/nV revolution Monica’s , 
going is only an incident.” 

“Monica would not like to be called an incident.” . , 

“No. Nor is she - but you know \vhat I mean. I am glad 
that she’s going in one way, though. It means the end of 
Loose too ! She and Daze are going to come to blows about 
Blair if they’re both here much longer.” 

Ml- Blair was the manager of one of the bank branches in 
the town. ^ ^ 

“What I can’t understand about them,” I said, “is that 
they are so well organized here in the house. They team up 
over the cleaning, tire laundiy* and the catering and so on; 
and they are so well organized in their good works. ^Vhy 
can’t they come to some working arrangement about their 
men? They always go after the same one, who always has to 
run away or marry someone else to escape the, ‘twae mill- 
stanes’ as Mattha called them. It passes comprehension.” 

This was the bare truth. Loose and Daze had chased one 
of the local doctors until he went away for a short holiday 
and came back with a wife; they had hpunded the post- 
master until he hadapplied for a transfer;they had bedevilled 
the minister of Daze’s church until his sister who kept house 
for him had practically forbidden tliem from the manse; and 
now tliey were in full cry after this wretched bank manager, 
who suffered from acute bronchitis in the winter and from 
duodenal ulcers all the year round, and who had enough 
to worry him, I thought, without Loose and Daze horning in. 

“In any svell-organized community,” Twice said, “we’d be 
forced to keep them tied up, like people who keep jaguars 
forpets. .. .Hello, Monica !” ' 

“What d’you kno\v ?” said Monica, coming into the rooni. 
“Loose tells me she is going to supper with old Blair at his 
house tonight !” 

_ “Keep your voice down!” said Twice. “Daze is in tlie 
kitclicn* Is tills the old onc-tvvo, do you suppose?** 

Looks like it. The tete-a-tete is usually Loose’s trump 
card. She js very' good at the homey little woman thing, 
especially when she is playing on their ground. Daze is more 
of a social success, wouldn’t you say ?” 

“I wouldn’t say anything about either of them,” I said 
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sourly, “except that one won’t feel corrifortable until they 

are both married,” , . , , 

“^Vhat about the poor man ?” Monica asked. They are 

bound to choose the same one!” . , ,, , 

“This is where we came in,” Twice said. Gan I help you 
ladies to a small drink? Then I have to run over to the GroOk 

for a little.” , , • 

After Twice had gone, Monica and I were havmg another 
small drink and chatting of this and that, when Daze came m 
and said : “The supper’s all ready and the table’s all laid 
there. I don’t feel very well. I am going to lie down.” 

Monica and I looked at each other, and then Monica 
said : “I’m sorry, Daze. What about a drink? Some aspirin? , 
Have you a headache ?” 

“No.” 

“Have you caught a chill, do you think?” 

“No, No. I think it’s my heart,” she said, with a dramatic 


gesture of hand to side. 

I saw Monica bite her lip and turn away, ostensibly to light 
a cigarette, but when you are in bed and immobilize.d from 
the hips down you cannot turn away to hide the giggles that 
are threatening to bubble out between your lips. I pulled 
hard at all ray muscles as Daze more or less tottered from the 
room, but when Monica had shut the door and was leaning 
back against it, shaking with laughter, I found myself say- 
ing -. “Monica ! Monica I Monica !” in a frightened whisper. 

She ran to the bedside, her eyes wide with fear, “Jan! 
What is it?” 

“Monica 1” 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” 

I reached down and clutched the covers in my hands and 
pulled them up to expose my legs. “Monica! Look!” She 
looked at where I pointed, to the muscle above my left knee. 
“Look, Monica ! I can make it move 


, •” whereupon the hard-boiled, hard- 

dnhking, debonair, unshakable woman of the world threw 
herself across the end of my bed, her red-gold hair like 
crumpled satin, and burst into a storm of tears. I let her cry 
for a little while, while I watched myself making my muscle 
move another time or two and then I said : “That’s a hell of 

“Other drink ! I 

want to celebrate I 
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“Sorry ” sHe said. "It was a bit dim of ine.” She .began, 
still sniffing, to pour the drinks. “Janet, I wonder ?” 

“7 don’t,” I said. “By tomorrow I’ll be able to make the 
other leg do it too ! You just wait and. see. By next week — 

“No ! No ! Now, stop it ! . . . The first thing we have to do 
is to report to the doctors about it. And no more of your 
making other legs do it. It must all be very slow and careful 
and supervised — ” 

“pii, horsefeathers ! Either I can move or I can’t, and I’m 
going to V’ _ ' 

We had quite an argument about it and became very 
heated, and Monica threatened to telephone to Twice at the 
Crook and to the doctor straight away and went quite a 
length in general, until in the middle of it. all I realized how. 
joyously happy I was and began to laugh like a maniac. 
Monica, well into the stride of her anxiety, indignation and 
argument, went rattling on regardless of my laughter, and at 
last I heard the two words : “ — ^massage and physiotherapy.” 

“It’s not therapy !” I shouted. “It’s the rappy !” 

“Huh?” she said and left her mouth hanging open. 

“That word. It’s ‘the rappy’.” She sat down and stared at 
me. “All right. Get on with your drink,’! I told her. “You are 
probably quite right in what you say about doctors and treat- 
ment and massage and all that. I won’t go for that ten-mile 
walk tomorrow after all,” 

“Thank God for that. But I ought to ring Twice.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the sort. It’s my muscle and I am 
going to be the one to tell him about it. He’ll soon be back. 
... I was telling you about the rappy. You know Old Tom up 
athome?” 

"Certainly I know Tom 1 What’s the matter with you?” 

“Nothing. That’s an idiom, you fool. Well, Tom can read 
and write — very unusual for his generation and class up 
there - and he used to be very proud of both, as well he might 
have been, and every time he went to Dingwall or Dornoch 
or Inverness to the market or anything he used to buy a copy 
. of the local newspaper and read it in the train coming 
home.” . ■ 

, “Snob !” iaid Monica. ' 

Of .course ! And more snobbish still, he would come into 
the house and say to my grandparents ; ‘I see in the news- 
paper so-and-so and such-and-such’, with the paper sticking 
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“Wellj my grandmother didn’t hold with that kind of liis- 
tory. My grandmother had the belief that a deal of history was 
better forgotten - maybe she was fight, at that. Besides, my 
grandmother had a prejudice against the French in general. 
Tlie Auld Alliance meant nothing to my grandmother !” 

“Auld Alliance !” said Monica and began to giggle. ‘Ne 
me dites pas fa ! I’ve told you about bid Dowie - she came 
from Perthshire so a lot of the history we heard in the school- 
room had a certain bias. The Auld Alliance w^ always com- 
ing into it and, I don’t kno%v why, I thought of it hi private 
as the Oiled Alliance - maybe something to do with whisky. 
... I say, lets have another.” 

“That’ll be four.” 

“Sure it isn’t five ? Never mind, I’m pouring them small. 
Anyway, if we can’t have a tot or two on your mukle, when 
can we?” ' ■ 

“Here!” said Twice, appearing in the doorway. “Lay off 
that! Good heavens, that’s the whisky ration, for a month 
andloofcatit!” . , 

“We can’t,” said Monicaj "most of it’s inside us. But calm 
yourself. I’ll present you with a bottle right now,” 

“Why?” 

“You’ll find out.” She went out and shut the door. 

“What’s got under her tail now?” Twice asked, staring at 
the door panels. “Has Loose married the banker in this short 
time?” 

He went to pour himself a drink. “No,”T said, savourinjg 
my moment to the full. “I think it’s me, even if it is unbiblical 
grammar.” • 

"YouPHow?” 

• “You don’t have to sound as if I couldn’t get tmder any- 
body’s tail or even create a modicum of interest. I still just 
might could, couldn’t I ?” 

“Grammar !” he said, and sat down in his otvn armchair 
by the fire w'ith his drink. . 

This was exactly right. That was where I wanted him to 
be sitting. I was very happy. I had had a lovely few hours. 

- Monma and I had been catty and mischievous about Loose 
and Daze — all very harmless — and then ray muscle had 
moved and I had begun to look forward to his coming back 
and telling him about it. Then I had talked to Monica, the 
sort of nonsense about my old Tom and h'er old Dowie and 
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about words that she and I had not talked for so long. I felt 
not only that I had been reborn, but that with my rebirth 
the whole world had taken on a newer, stronger, sharper, 

more zestful life. . , , . . • u- u j 

And there was Twice now, with his pipe m nis nana, 
drinking his drink and. looking at the fire - contented, I 
knew now, to have a wife like me, tied to a bed, unable to 
move. Very quietly, I pulled the covers away so that my 
legs were exposed. Nature has been kind to me - I have 
long, quite shapely legs, and a few months in. bed had made 
their skin soft and cosseted-looking but had not altered 
their shape. 

“Tivice,” I said, “come here. Tve got something to show 
you.” 

. He rose, glass in hand, and came to the bedside, looking 
into my face. It crossed my mind that for months now no 
person had looked at my hands or any part of me except 
my face, and always with this; smiling, well-wishing, in- 
dulgent look. 

“What is it, darling?” 

“Look !” I said and pointed and made the muscle move, 
such an absurdly small movement, just above the knee. 
Twice put his glass down on the bedtable and laid his pipe 
beside it, moving very slowly and carefully, as if, suddenly, 
the whole world and its encircling air were made of some- 
thing brittle and easy to break. For what seemed a long 
time he stood looking at me, and at last he said in a low 
trembling voice : 

“I knew it. I knew it ! Oh, Flash — well done ! ” 

He begm to walk up and down the room - I thmk he 
had a desire to run outside and rush shouting to the top of 
the furthest WU - and he seemed to exude joy until the room 
w^ at bursting jioint. As if drawn by some magnetic force, 
Monica appeared at the back-passage door wifii her bottle 
of whisky m her hand, Daze appeared out of her bedroom 
and Loose came in through the front door with Mr and 
Mrs Slater. 


thedectricatoo ®h”® 

in her'leg^r^’ exploded. “She can move a muscle 

“Lo and behold!” 
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“And Fm getting drunk !” Monica' shouted, waving her 
bottle., . , 

There was a general orgy of laughing, hugging and kiss- 
ing, ending with Twice, 'quite unable to contain himself now ' 
that he had let go, careering round the room embracing the 
furniture and everything that he bumped into. In the end 
he bumped into Monica. They were just beside my bed when 
he caught her in his arms, and, in spite of the surroimding 
diatter and laughter, the three of us were trapped in a pool 
of silence. It was all over in a split second. Twice crushed 
Monica against him, kissed her, released her and hurled 
himself on top of Dram and kissed him too. Monica swayed 
on her feet a little, opened her eyes, looked down at Twice 
rolling on the floor with the dog and began, with unsteady 
fingers, to unwrap the foil from the neck of the whisky 
bottle. I was suddenly engulfed in pity for her, and it was 
a hateful thing, for, badly as I may have described Monica, 

I hope I have made it dear that I never expected to feel pity 
for her. It was at the same time, for me, tragic and incon- 
gruous,thatmostshockingofcombinations.- 

“Monica?” I said on a questioning note. 

She tilted her head and looked at me sidelong out of her . 
long, veiled eyes, and with my reborn acute awareness of the 
present I saw, and memory recorded with the speed of 
photographic film, the beautiful clear line of her jawbone ' 
and chin. 

“Want a drink ?” she asked jauntily. “So do I ! ” 

She had the corkscrew driven now and, bending down, 
she put the bottle beween her knees and drew the cork with 
a hollow ‘Plop !’ By this time the rest of the room 
had returned to some semblance of sanity and I heard 
Daze saying sourly to Loose ; “I thought you were out for 
supper?” 

“Well, Fm not !” said Loose snappily. - , .... .. • - 

I thought for a moment that they were going to quarrel, 
but basically they were friends and I know now that their 
liking for one another was stronger than all their rivalries 
in housekeeping matters ns well as in their affairs , of the 
heart. 

•• Not the way people behave where I come from,” Loose 
went on ivith dignity, conscious norv that not only Daze but 
all of us were listening. 
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“What happened?” Daze asked, while we all held our 
breath. 

“He sent a message down by that slatternly servant of his 
to say that he was in bed. It’s his stomach,” she said. “At 
least he could have telephoned !” 

“My dear, I don’t believe a word of it !” said Daze. You 
would have thought that she and Loose were alone in the 
room. “I saw him in the High Street this very afternoon - 
there was no trouble with his stomach then !” 

“Exactly !” Loose said. “And there was I and no bus back 
till nine o’clock, so I went up to Mrs Slater’s and — ” 

“And here you are and isn’t that nice! Have a drink, 
you old fool 1” said Monica. 

Loose and Daze retired to Daze’s room with their whisky- 
flavoured water, no doubt to write the epitaph in the annals 
of love of Mr Blair, and the rest of us sat around my bed 
talking, first of my muscle and then of the all-prevailing 
changes at Slaters’ Works. 

"It won’t be long now until the changeover is complete 
and all the new staff eased in,” Twice said. 

“And, lo and behold. Lady Monica will be out of a job 1” 
said Mrs Slater, to whom the idea of Monica working in any 
way at anything had always been a tremendous joke. 

“A woman without a place to lay her head !” said Monica, 
with a dangerous 'curl of her lip and a glint in her eye. 

I prayed silently that Mirabile Dictu would not blunder 
us all into some dreadful humiliation, but it was Twice who 
said ; “No need to curl your lip like a vicious horse. Toots !” 

“I know you prefer dogs!” Monica said. “No need to 
make a point of it!” 

Twee gave her an ugly, level look out of hard eyes. “Now 
then, dearie, don’t be quarrelsome. I never could bear a 
woman who got ugly on her drink !” 

‘You could never bear, full stop ! ” said Monica. 

“Look here,” I broke in, trying to keep my voice 
light and free of tremor, “is this private? Or can we all 
join in?” 

“There is nothing private,” said Monica. “In fact, there 
IS nothing - if I may repeat myself - full stop. Anyone who 
wants a share in it can have it. Me, I’m going to collect that 
old bag Loose and have my supper and go to bed. Goodnight, 
everybody.” 
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, I was glad when the others went away too, but when 
Twice came back into the room I felt uncomfortable. One 
side of rhe wanted to tell him to be kinder to Monica, but 
the other side told me that I had not right to interfere. What- 
ever quarrel lay between them was private to. themselves, 
and i knew that it did not impinge in' any way on the rela- 
tionship between Twice and myself. That was inviolate,^ I 
knew, because it was inviolable. So I pushed away the dis- 
comfort, I shut Monica out of my mind and -retired into the 
walled city that was Twice’s and my private world. This, 
proved to be possible at all times except when Twice and 
Monica were together in n«y room, and then it was im- 
possible, for my senses were now fully alert to the world 
that they shared - and a stormy battleground of a world it 
was - and I was on the watch all the time to prevent a colli- 
sion between it and the world that belonged to Twice and 
me. 

I once read a story with the title ‘There is No Conversa- 
tion’, and I always think of that phrase when i think of 
Grookmill at this time. Of speech, talk and tvhat my friend 
Maltha tvould call ‘yackety-yack’ there was plenty, but 
tliere was no give and take of real exchange between people, 
no interchange of spiritual coin. I do not know w'hat factor 
it is that suddenly comes between people and dries up the 
stream of intercourse between them, leaving them like a 
series of pools, connected by nothing except the stony water- 
course, with its few discarded tin cans, broken plates and 
old boots of speech, talk and yackety-yack. My relationship 
with Twice - and in a shallower degree with Monica - had 
been of the sort where nothing is barred. There were between 
us, at need, the words or the gesture that communicate any- 
thing and everything, but that had suddenly ceased to be 
so. There was suddenly a barrenness, an isolation, as if we 
were all being drawn apart by some invisible and intangible 
force. 

For some reason that I cannot explain, too, I did not bang 
my fist on that table, which would have been one of my 
methods in the past of dealing with such a situation, and 
say : “Look here, T\vice, something is wrong ! What is it?” 
Nor did I use another of my methods and say ; “Monica, do 
you feel that I am peculiar these days? Because I feel pecu- 
liar.” No. I did not say any of those tl.ings, partly out of a . 
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cow 

because the days, ^veeks and months noy were 

up wth ‘the rappy’, and it ^vas aU very joy xu^d 

because it was aU so continuously progressive.^ inere wem no 

setbacks or relapses, so I did not want to thinS; 

any kind. Every day the movement became easier, s— 

and more complete, and on the last day* oi^Nc *.~gm .cr 1 

able to stand on my own feet, balanced and taiix:„r'r..xrc.^t 

was to take a little longer to reach the st age cf 

foot in front of the other in the attempt to 

came, too, in time; and as the story of anyx-ne's ‘<merat:rn 

is always a bore I shah. leave it at that, eccept tnat np 

chronological place I shall tell you of the 6ist time I ~'rz-ssi 

ivithouthelp. _ _ 

During this period of ‘the rappy' my mind ranged rcrma 
and round the problem of Monica, but still ‘there w-as nn 
conversation’. She lyas bitterly unhappy, whh a deep un- 
happiness to which she tried to give neitoer *>^X!^d ncr Icck 
nor gesture, going ahead , in her debonair way — to the eye? 
of most people - as she had always done, in’ere wnre thnr 
when I wotdd almost manage to convince myself rrn- ^-.-hat 
I had seen had been a figment of my sick, c£-calan-m "~=~, 
but when this conviction was almost complete:, seme Ihne 
thing would happen to demonstrate to me agafn the 
unhappiness was real and dose to ovenvhelmma 

I felt responsible, rightly or wrongly, for whar hm- 
pened to Monica, for I had brought her into thh z£ 
mine, but alongside of this I owe, by nature sc ~-r^ rerrem 
to another person’s intimate feelings that anx fnanc: 
ference is utterly repugnant to me. So I piccced cm 
to walk again, while my min d, like a meure .-m a — — --P 
wheel, revolved and revolved round irmxa and ahar 
could do to help her and how I could dc in 

By mid-December the doctors had 
now be carried to the car znd be * ^ 


damage to my spine, which r-?- — 
■was opening up for. me m 

wuld accept one or two m-mndbir n 
Christmas and Neiv Year perard. 
was now virtually at an end. her h^ 
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completed, and I began to hope that she would leave Crook- ] 
mill and Ballydendran without the dreaded collision between . , 
her, Twice and myself coming to pass, but she seeirved to 
have no ideas -of going away. She spoke of her ‘Ben-the- ; 
Hoose’ as if she intended to end her days thke. : . 

For me the atmosphere of the house became more and 
more grotesque. Loose and Daze, like the innocents they 
were, were gambolling about making Christmas puddings 
and cakes and being secretive with coloured paper and tinsel, 
string; all sorts of people, led by the Slaters and Sir Andrew, 
were besetting Monica, Twice and me (whom they seemed , 
to regard as a single, entity, and how shockingly right, they " 
seemed to be) with invitations to attend this meal or that, this 
party or the other. Twice was becoming daily more strained- 
looking, and daily, almost, Monica was adding another drink 
to her quota and a little 'more acid to her tongue. Then, just 
before Christmas, Monica’s sister Sybil paid us a flying visit 
and stayed for t^vo nights in Daze’s room -^virile Loose and 
Daze packed in together, and I was faced with that thing, 
the Loame world, in an even more pronounced form than at 
the time of Gerald’s visit, for this time there were two 
Loame women, and two who were very close to one another, 
for in age Monica and Sybil were separated by only a year, 
Sybil being the elder of the two. They had all the nursery, 
the schoolroom and their Parisian convent life together as a' 
background for themselves and as a drop curtain between 
them and the outside world - or that was how it seemed 
to me. 

On the second afternoon of Sybil’s visit, when Monica 
had gone in to Ballydendran to one of the many ‘last .meet- 
ings’ at the works, Sybil came in to sit rvith me, I cannot 
tell exactly what happened, but first my happiness became 
dulled, then it disappeared ^together, and by the time Sybil 
had said goodbye and had gone Ben-the-Hoose for a meal 
, before catching her train I was very miserable indeed and, 
aware for the first time that my life and my future with 
Twice were not as secure as I had always thought. 

I have always found it easy to remember trivial conver- 
sations, especially if in the course of them something has 
beep said to amuse me, but important conversations, by 
which I mean exchanges which have made some impact of 
unexpected shock on my deepest feelings, tend to escape my 
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memory, so that I cannot remember now many of the actual 
words that Sybil spoke, but I can remember only too clearly 
the feeling of insecurity and desperate loss that she left 

behind her. , n 

Sybil had once been described to me by Monica as a full- 
time convener of committees cum bazaar-opener’ and all her 
utterances invariably seemed to me to have the detachment 
of view of the person who has met with you to discuss some 
problem that has no bearing either on your personal life or 
on hers. As I have told you at some length, I had been worried 
about Monica and her unhappiness, and I wanted more than 
anything to ask Sybil what was troubling her sister and what 
I could do to help her, but this was something that I could 
not do in a direct way in that closed world of the Loames, 
and especially with the ‘bazaar-opener’. All I could do was 
try to keep the conversation on Monica and try, to pick up 
hints from what emerged - I was coming to the idea that 
the trouble was a family one of some kind - so I told Sybil 
hmv very helpful Monica had been to us all at Ballydendran, 
hoiv we would miss her when she went, how grateful we 
were and how I hoped that she realized that we were grate- 
ful. 

“Grateful?!’ Sybil said, like a comment from the chair on 
an unimportant point that some committee member had 
spoken on for over-long. “I shouldn’t bother about that if 
I were you.” 

She lit a cigarette, smoothed her hair and flicked a speck 
of dust from the toe of her shoe, which actions might have 
been a rearranging of the papers in front of her and the 
phrase “Next, please.” We continued to chat aimlessly for 
a long time, but eventually we came back to Monica. 

“I have been worried about her lately,” I plunged. “She 
has^seemed to be very restless and imhappy.” 

shouldn’t worry about Monica” Sybil said in her 
_ clear voice and the emphasis on the ‘you’ and the 
Monica’ was so slight as to be just discernible and no more. 
I agree^ that it is time she left this job she has been doing,” 
she continued, “but, of course, I did not approve of it in the 
P has been very silly and chfficult since 1945 

when she came out of the service.” She frowned as if the 
holt ot flannelette for the Women’s Institute sewing meeting 
were late m its delivery. 
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“The war may have upset her more than we know,” I sug- 
gested. “One hears of nervous cases developing long after-^” 

“Nerves? Monica?” Sybil broke in with a polite, tinkling 
laugh of apology for the interruption of what I had been 
saying. Really, the laugh , indicated, as chairwoman, ! do not 
wish to interrupt the, well-intentioned remarks of any mem- 
ber, but the time, of .the -committee is limited. She rose to 
her feet and continued : “Monica has been very spoilt and 
difficult since she grew up, Janet. I don’t think you undet^ 
stand her in the least. The main thing that is wrong with her 
is that men spoil her — tliey always have.- It is time slie left 
here. I must see some of the family and make a plan about 
it.” She smiled at me graciously: “In the meantime, you 
must concentrate on getting better and do not worryi It is 
extremely naughty of Monica to behave like this, but things 
have not gone too far. They can be put, right. Fortunately, 
it is not too late. Don’t worry, Janet. Just take care of your-- 
self and get better completely. Goodbye.” And, very much 
the Country President who had got one more committee 
meeting off her hands for another month or so, Sybil de- 
parted to the Ben-the-Hoose, leaving me feeling that I was 
so much visited, but very uncomforted, tenantry. . .. 

You cannot have read thus far in this chronicle uathout 
realizing that I am a very simple-minded sort of, creature - 
indeed, almost what Monica would call ‘a natural’ about 
many things, and especially about people, that I like and 
love. If I like a person, I want to help that person in any way 
I can, and I do not want to hurt that person for anything in 
the world. I want the people I like to have everything they 
want to make them happy, big things and little things, and I 
will always try to help them to get these things, so I wanted 
Monica to have everything that she wanted. Where my 
simple-mindedness comes in so strongly, though, is that I 
had never visualized a situation where she, or anyone else 
for that matter, ^vould tiy to take T\wce away from me. 
That is not the sort of thing that I would have thought of 
doing had I been in Monica’s place, so it did not occur to 
me that she would think of doing it. But, of course, as I told 
myself as I sat there after Sybil had left me, maybe thinking 
did not come into it ver^' much. When / met Twice, would 
I not have loved him just as much and wanted him just as 
much even if he had been the husband of Monica? Did 
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npnnle think in tliese siUiations? Did thought come into it? 

I dFd not know. I did not know anything, except tli.it I 

loved See more than I had ever done 

than ever that he should have what he wanted to mJte hi-i. 

might as well, I told myself, put the thing into u-ords 
and face it. There is no point m jhthermg about in yotn 
■mind ivith vague phrases. Does Twice irant Monica rriSLea.i 
of you? Quite probably, came the painful ansis-er 
mind. Why, shouldn’t he? There is not a single way m wn:(m 
Monica cannot make rings round you - she has brains, wnt, 
looks, position, wealth, and she can walk, you knoiv - su.e 
is a physically normal. woman that a man can live ivith oiid 
enjoy as men and women were meant to live with one an- 
other, as you and Twice used to live with one ano&er, 
remember? All that time ago? Away back before you fell on 
the bridge? Remember? ' 

Yes, but I ivill walk again. One day soon I ivill walk, and 
then. . . . Then? It ivill be too late. It is too late now. K 
Twice wants someone else, are you going to compete ? Yon 
know that you won’t. For you, he is lost right now, you know 
that. And the Loames do not betray one another. Sybil was 
not sounding a sort of gypsy’s warning. Sybil was telling you 
of what is already a fait accompli. It can be put right, she 
said. Put right! Patched together, flawed for- ever and ever. 
What was that phrase there? Gypsy’s warning! Remember 
that day, that first day on the hill behind the Crook - that 
day a little over a year and a thousand centuries ago - when 
Monica told you you had been warned? Even then she could 
foresee this situation. She could always see further ahead 
than you could - it is natural with her and her kind to see 
away ahead, like gaffes having long necks and deep-sea fish 
having a special kbd of eyes. They evolve that way. Oh, she 
could not foresee that you were going to fall down and break 
your stupid back - not that. Eun she could see then that you 
were not enough ol-a persoc- to sati-fy Twice, and she knew 
then, too, that she wanted Ehn for herself. And if you were 
a poor sort of person then, what are you now? A cripple. 
You will walk again, yen say. Oh yes. You will walk. Once 
,^am you will he a little ^estrian creature. Pedestrian 
W K anything else. This accident, this illness, 

nave been nothmg more than an over-dramatic melting of 
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the silly wax things you made for yourself. From w'ax win^ | 
to plaster cast; you should write a nice dreary book about it | 
-itwouldsellby the million to the morbid. , j 
Remember, remember another thing - remember the night 
that Twice brought the marigolds in the Storied Urn - the - ; 
night he made you believe you would walk again? Remem- 
ber when Monica came in here and caught him by the < 
shoulders? You knew that night - right then you knew that 
this was beriveen them. Deep doVvn and instinctively, like an : 
animal that crawls along the ground on all fours - that is all 
you cue - you knew if, and what did you do? You went into 
a screaming, slobbering debauch of rage - a sickening de- 
bauch - and now- you are hurt in your feelings when a man 
leaves you for someone else. 

He hasn’t left me ! He won’t leave me. .. . 

In his mind he has left you. And can you blame him? 
Oh, it can be put right, as Sybil said, put right. Monica 
can be dragged away and you can hold on to him. Such a 
fine thing to do and be - a puling, pathetic cripple holding 
on to a man who is sick of you and wants to be free I Such 
a creative thing to do - to create a merry little hell on earth 
for three people, just to satisfy your miserable little ego. . . " 

Stop it, I told myself. You do not know that any of diis is 
true. Sybil did not say anything. Sybil did not . . . 

How does one come to know anything? Seldom does the 
deep knowledge, the understanding that twists in the mind 
and the heart like a bright knife, come from one person to 
another through the medium of the spoken word. This sort 
of kno-wledge is a {jiling up, a rising in temperature, an 
increase in speed until the moment is reached that is like the - 
moment of birth of a typhoon, when suddenly all the ele- 
ments are fused into a single blinding force that bursts over 
the astonished heart and brain. By going back to the begin-, 
ning, I could trace the development of this thing from the 
moment when Monica stepped off the plane over a year 
ago. 

There are times in life when all events seem to conspire 
against one, and this was one of those times for me. It was 
mid-winter and the Ballydendran ivinters are severe, so that 
Ae roads were either frost- or snow-bound, or sleet was 
driving before the wind which howled round the Grookmill . 
chimneys, so that fewer and fewer people could come to see , 
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le. Twice w'as away a great deal, short trips of Uvo nights 
own to the Midlands or London, and Monica came and 
'ent, her comings and goings leaving plenty of field for my 
Deculation. 

Suspicion is not a pretty weapon. It is no straight Dama- 
:ene blade with a sharp point and two cutting edges, but a 
rude instrument, like the primitive knobkerry, with which 
Ke binded mind blunders about, striking now inwards at 
tself, striking next at the heart, striking next at eveiy^ -small 
laily event, until nothing in range is clearly defined, but 
)attered and blundgeoned shapeless and meaningless by this 
veapon of suspicion. 

If Monica was away at the same time as Twice, she was 
vith him in a sordid, furtive way. If she was at home while 
le was away, she was staying at home by arrangement \rith 
lim in order to allay my suspicions. If they were both at 
Drookmill, I would suggest that Twice go through and fetch 
Monica to come to us for a drink or a meal. If he accepted 
the. suggestion and went to fetch her, I knew - positively 
knew - that he could not live except within sight of her; if, 
as he often did, he responded with : “Oh, why? Can’t we 
just be ourselves alone for a little while?”, I knew - positively 
knew - that he was afraid of betraying himself by having her 
in the room with us. 


I was very unhappy, but I was fortunate in that I w'as not 
tortured by jealousy, for jealousy seems to be something that 
has been left out of my composition. I suppose that people 
love in different ways, just as they walk, speak and reason 
in an individual manner, and my way of loving does not 
admit of jealousy. I could imagine all sorts of physical con- 
tacts and emotional situations between Twice and Monira, 
and these imaginings made me very unhappy with a poig- 
nant sense of my own loss, but they did not make me j^lous 
in the way of wdshing to damage Monica or of wishing to 
vent spite against Twice. If Monica was the ppon that 
Tivice wanted and she wanted him, they must have each 
other. There was nothing that I could do because in mv way 
of loving there was nothing to be done. All the lov^e I had 
to give lay between me and Twice, and if c no 
Wanted it the essence of it was a crippled thing nc i w 
for ever be part of me, just as my crippled legs were part o ^ 
me. I think that I have said that I am a simple sort of pcrmi 


I 
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and in my mind I saw the position as simply and clearly ^ 
that; but life is not a matter of simple, straightforvyard deci- 
sions taken in one’s own mind and followed through. No, 
The business of living is more coniplicated than that. 

If youTove anyone as I love Twice, the love begets a 
detailed and deep knowledge of the beloved, and this know- 
ledge, in turn, engenders a deeper love. It becomes an 
infinite progression of love, knowledge, more love, more know- 
ledge. I knew, at tliis time, a great deal of and about Twice, 
and one of the many.things I knew was that he would never 
leave me until I told him- to go. I knew that Monica could 
bring all her desire for him to bear, bring all her ruthlessness 
to her aid, but that all her efforts would go for nothing 
against the hard core of the strange integrity tliat was at-the 
centre of the character of Twice. He had .loved the woman 
I had been, and if a combination of events - Monica’s com-, 
ing and my accident - had caused a shift of emotion as an 
earthquake will cause a shift in the ocean bed, that did 
not mean that Twice would drift with the ne-wly formed cur- 
rent. Twice was violent and passionate, in everything he 
thouglft and did, and no doubt his feeling for Monica was 
violent and passionate like all his feelings, but I knew that, 
always, his greatest violence, passion and force vvere retained 
for the maintenance of his own moral standards. It would 
be a violation of these standards, I knew, to do anything tliat 
would mortally hurt me, for he was aware that all that was 
deepest and most valuable in me was vested in my faith in 
him. I did not have, in Sybil’s words, to have things ‘put 
right’ for me. Twice would never put them wrong. 

What is so difficult to believe now, after, many years, is 
that a set of circumstances had arisen which had convinced 
me that I did not want Twice to stay with me. And this 
brings me back to my way of loving. A love like mine has 
no desires except die happiness and welfare of the beloved. 
Compared with the unhappiness that I felt in Twice at this 
time, all my own ugly, torturing suspicions, all thy self-pity, 
all my feeling of betrayal by Monica, all my sense of cruel 
loss were nothing. If only "rwice were brought out - of this 
deep, ivordless unhappiness of Ids and back to happiness, 
nothing else would matter. 

Life, as usual, did not stand still throughout the long cold 
days and nights when I spent so much time alone, trying to, 
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beat out some solution to my small but torturing problem. 
The Christmas parties came and went, I went on daily with 
my ‘walking practice’ with my crutches - horrid, cacophon- 
ous word for these horrid unsightly instruments. Old Mat- 
tha’s son, who had chosen to take a trip home from America, 
turned out to be a wealthy dyspeptic widower of about fifty 
and Loose and Daze were hot on his trail, competing hard 
to be a comfort to him, to the grim amusement of MatUia 
and earning his acid comment. Matthew, called after his 
father but kno-\vn as Matt for differentiation, seemed to be 
utterly at the mercy of Loose and Daze, who controlled his 
’Ife and his diet, commandeered him and his hired car for 
rips to Glasgow and Edinburgh, and knitted him mufflers 
ind socks against the rigours of the Scottish winter. Matt 
ame to be &iown as ‘The Mat’, for, indeed, very much like 
he proverbial doormat did the ladies pull and" shake him 
between them and jointly tread him dotvn. 

Old Mattha continued to take a personal interest in Crook- 
mill, and, in spite of the protests of Loose and Daze, I en- 
couraged him, for his cynical, disillusioned attitude to most 
of life suited my mood at this time. On Saturdays he would 
arrive with a commandeered labourer, horse and cart and 
hvo commandeered grandsons who were forced to cut logs 
•for the 'Crookraill fires, whether they would or no, and 
Mattha would bring a kitchen chair, \vhich was the most 
comfortable seat for his rheumatism, alongside my bed or 
tvheelchair and give me the benefit of his views on anything 
/and everything. I think it was the fact that I was a cripple 
that caused Mattha’s unusual attitude towards me, a> if my 
being unable to walk rendered me sexless, and at the same 
time added years to my age to make me a contemporary 
of his oivn. At all events, he would talk to me as he did no 
other woman, and even gave an unpression of respecting my 
opinions, a compliment he paid to fevr men and to no other 
womantomyknow'Iedge. , , . 

‘‘An’ hoo muckle longer is that reid-heidit bizz-om gaun 
tae be stoppin’ here?” he asked me suddenly one morning 
before Monica was quite out of earshoL 

‘Lady Monica?” , ,rr j t • 

. , ‘Leddy Monica, if ye ILke ” he said sourly. ‘Leddy or no , 
she’s a btzzom like a’ the rest an’ a reid-heidit yin at mat. /-m. - 
never could abide reid hair —hot-tempered tnerv are, ,, 
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there’s mair nor that. Aye. They’re hot in ither places fprbye 
their tempers, the bitches.” 

“Now, Mattha, that %vill do. I have l;no\vn Lady Monica. , 
for a long time and she is a good friend of mine.” ' _ ■ . 

“Freen’s said Mattha with scorn. “The bother wi’ you is , 
ye huv faur ower mony freen’s as ye ca’ them ! ■ Folk fur 
iver skitterin’ aboot yer place as if it wis a bliddy hotel! Ah'd 
gie them their orders if it wis'ony o’ ma business ! Freen’s ! ' 
Weel, dinnae say Ah didnae tellye !” ■ 

“Tell me what?” 

“Ach, ye ken fine ! It’s a bliddy shame, that’s whit it is ! . . 
Hoo’s yer legs?” 

“Fine. I’ll surprise you all one of these days.” , 

I was glad when he -went away that day .So far, the tangle 
between Monica, Twice and me had been a thing private to , 
ourselves, for one could discount the secret -world of the 
Loames and Sybil’s knowledge, but old Mattha was the writ- 
ing on the wall of tlie BaUydendran world. Although Daze 
called him ‘that ill-natured old craitur’ and Loose called him 
‘that nasty spitting old man’, he was a realist with unblinded 
sight and by far the most observant person who came to 
Crookmill. He had spent years in the observation of human- 
ity, widi special reference, it is true, to its foibles, follies and . 
failings, and was qualified, therefore, to be the first of our 
surrounding world to see what was happening, but after him 
would come the deluge, with all the indignity of small-town 
gossip, comment and speculation. 

Grimly I went on with my walking practice, for I now had 
matters reduced in my mind to the utmost simplicity. The 
only thing to do, I had decided, was to walk out; it seerhed 
to be the only solution that would leave any of us with a shred 
of dignity - such a simple thing to do, provided one can walk. 
Everything trmied on that, that once again I should be. 
master of my o\vn movement, no longer an object for help 
or pity, but someone with the power to make a decision for 
herself and act upon it, by walking away, unaided, into the 
future. This future,^ this what-might-come-after, did not mat- 
ter to me and I did not drink of it. I thought of nothing, 
almost, but the .desperate need to walk, and despair brings 
with it its orvn strength and its own courage, and also, I .. 
foiind, its own secretive pride, I did not tell anyone how pro- 
ficient I waSibecoming at my walking, because you see, it was 
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all I had at that time that was my own and so much had been 
taken away from me that I guarded my walking ivith secrecy'- 
in case, somehow, that should be taken away from me too. 

One afternoon, towards the end of February', while ever>'- 
one was out, I walked to and fro along the back passage of 
Grookmill six times, turning at the ends, \vithout even once 
my courage failing me, so that I had to put out a hand for the 
support of Martha’s wall, and the next day I did it ten times, 
but now I had reached the stage when the number of times 
did not matter to me, for I was no longer clinging to the 
safety of Martha’s wall. The terrible fear of falling had gone. 
Suddenly I found in myself the knowledge that I could wdk 
out of the house, do^ the rough road and away along the 
main tarmacadam highway at the foot of our hill. I was no 
longer afraid that I should fall. At last, at last, I could really 
walk. 

I went back to my wheelchair and sat down to enjoy my 
jubilation, to triumph about my conquest of the fear of fall- 
ing that had been the worst and most persistent aspect of my 
convalescence, to wallow in my regained courage, only to find 
that I had no courage at all. Now that I \vas physically able 
to walk out and away from Twice I did not have the mental 
courage to do it. Not yet. I must wait a little, keeping my 
walking a secret. I must wait until this new kind of courage 
that I needed came to me. 

It was shortly after this that, one evening, Twice carne 
home in the mood which always made my love a deep ache of 
tenderness. His tie was crooked, he had a smudge of black- 
oil on his face, he was irritable with himself and with all the 
world, he was w'histling ‘Scotland the Brave’ as he ahv^ys 
did, without knowing it, when things were going against 
him. There was no conversation, still, but one had to say 
something. One always has to say something. _ . 

“I thought you were supposed to be a white-collar qpe 
nowadays?" I greeted him. “How did you get your face into 
the oil?" 

He threw his coat at the sofa and began to undo his tie as 
he came across the room towards my wheelchair. , 

“Will you kiss me in spite of it or must I bath first ? 

^ "Gome and I’ll tell you.” I kissed him on the oil patcJi. 
There. What’s wrong?” . 

Oh, everything. That new lay-out they’ve pnt 
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hell and gone. It just won’t do. I told that production blohe 
it wouldn’t, but, oH no, .they had to try it. Well, they’ve tried 
it how ■ 

"And?” ' ■ ■ ■ - ■ . 

“They’re going to pull it all out and put it in my way now. 
Waste of time, the whole bloody issue. . . . Can I have some 
tea?” ■ ' ^ 

“Notadrink?” , , ' . . 

“No. Tea Daze! Some tea, please!” , 

. “Yoii are in a real fan-tod, my pet,” I said. Twice alwa.ys 
calls for tea at peculiar times when he is worried or discon- 
tented. “L6ok, would it help to sit down and have a cuss 
about it?’-’ ' - 

“I’m tired of cussing,” he said, but he sat down and began, 
to roll his shirtsleeves up over his powerful foreanns,-. “I’m 
fed up, that’s all. Fed up to the back teeth !” , 

I felt cold inside. “With anything in particular ?” 

"With everything.” He clenched his fists beUveen his knees 
and sat looking do-wn at tlrera. “This Managing Directing job 
is a poultice, to start with. I’m not an office-wallah ! I mean,- 
I don’t mind writing a few letters and attending a few meet- 
ings and so on, but dammit, it makes me mad when' they 
resent me walking through the assembly shop. Hell, I’m an 
engineer ! I’m not a civil servant or an office boy or some- 
thing ! If I’d wanted to sit behind a desk and push a pen all 
day I’d never have learned to use a lathe or a micrometer; 
Dammit, if I’d wanted to choke myself on a diet of paper; I’d . 
have taken to the law or gone into a bank ! . . . And, talking 
of paper, when the hell is Monica going to get out of those 
rooms through there?” 

In these moods, his brain often flew off at tangents, but 
this time thefly-off wasalittlesudden and in an odd direction., 
“Paper? Monica?” I said. 

“I always intended to have myself a little drawing-office 
in that end room through there. You know that ! ” he snapped 
; crossly. He was partly right. It was something I had known' 
about but had forgotten with all the other things I was trying 
to forget,.this drawing-office of his. Daze came in with his tea 
tray and he almost chased her out of the room. 

“I wish to God Monica’d clear out,” he said . moodily, 
poking spitefully at the sugar with a spoon. 

I felt lost and bervildered. As I have said before, I am 



slow-witted and easily muddled and, in addition, I was now 
wandering in strange country, for Twice had not mentioned- 
Monica to me for months. 

“But, Twice, I thought you liked Monica !” I said stupidly. 

“Oh, don’t pretend to be Loose-an’-Daze and muddle- 
headed, Flash !’’ he snapped impatiently. “It’s nothing to do 
with liking or not liking Monica 1 I want a drawing-office, 
here, in the house, at Crookmi/Z !” 

“I see.” 

, “You don’t see at all ! When you say ‘I see’ like that, it 
• means ‘I wish to God everybody would shut up and go away 
so that I can think this thing out’ . . . Great God ! You would 
think I didn’t know you !” 

“Stop bawling !” I shouted back at him. “All right, I don’t 
see! Why this sudden desperate urge to have a drawing- 
office through there? You have the latest model drawing- 
table in your office at the works and all sorts of fancy lighting 
-isn’t that enough ?” 

“Monica isn’t even company for you now I She hardly ever 
comes in here. And it isn’t a sudden urge to have a drawing- 
office through there 1 I’ve always wanted it 1 The works ! I 
haven’t got you at the works ! . . . Flash, you and I could 
have fun through there - I hate these evenings when I have 
to go back to the works to draw because the evening is the 
only time I get peace to do that sort of thing !” 

“Twice Alexander, do I understand you to be making 
oblique love to me?” I asked in a silly, joking way, in order 
to cover the tremulous uncertainty that I felt shaking me. 

“If yoii like it oblique - certainly. I’ll make any kind of 
love to you at any time you choose. I’ll do anything in rny 
pmver for you. I thought you knew that. I love you, yf/ll 
see.” he paused. “I thought you knev/ that,” he repctitcd. 

I did not speak and he went on : “But I have felt for a little 
while that you weren’t in much of a mood for any kind of 
lovemaking.” He was not looking at me, but dov/n into his 
teacup. Twice has very heavy-lidded eyes and the eyes them- 
selves are very brilliant, so that when the lid.s come do'//f( to 
cover them his whole face takes on a curious, closed hhud 
ness. mind is always at its most alert and penetratif) 
when his face looks like ffiat. It is very disconcer ting. 

“This - this dreadful thing that happened to you, Ida sir, 
something that no one else can kneov about riOt • m 
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Now that you are getting better, you may be finding that you 
are a different person from —well, from the person that loved 
me. That is what worries me so much. I don't know if you 
even want to talk about it,”, He looked up at me quesdon- 
ingly, a quick flash of blue light. 

- "Talk, Twice,” I Eaid._ 

He breathed out a sighing breath, rose and, took a pipe 
from the rack on the mantelpiece. “This thing that happened 
has changed both of us.” He was concentrating hard oh the 
pipe and the tobacco. I held hay breath painfully. Here it was.' 
I thought some miracle had happened, but no. The dreaded 
moment -was on me after all. I sat still and looked straight 
ahead of me at the Animated Bust on the comer of the book- 
shelf. “What happened was what I would have said was 
impossible,” he said. “A year ago I would have said it was 
utterly impossible. But that accident has been like_ a wedge 
driven between us - I did not think that such a thing could 
happen. I did not think, a year ago, that any experience could 
come to either of us that the other could not share. I have 
tried my best. Flash. I have tried to feel as you felt, to think 
as you have thought. If I could have done all the suffering 
for you I would have done it, but I couldn’t. All I could do 
was my own thinking and feeling and suffering and know all 
the time that you and I were drifting into , two separate 
worlds. And the loneliness is the ^vorst thing. Jt is' getting 
worse, the blank, lifeless loneliness.” 

“Loneliness?” 

“Yes, my separate world is full of it and it is coming over 
me like - like a darkness, and soon I shall lose touch widi you 
altogether, and then, I know, I myself will be lost.”, He put 
the unlit pipe back in the rack, turned his back to me and 
began to walk away down the room. “If this dreadful thing 
that happened to you. Flash, has made you so that you don’t 
want me, we can arrange things somehow. I will know that it 
isn’t your fault and that you are not deliberately being cmel 
to me. I know that you would not hurt me if you could help 
it. But if this tl^g has killed in you what was between us, as 
the baby was killed, tell me. That would be kinder than just 
going on like this from day to day. But, Flash, if you can 
come back out of that separate place you have gone away to, 
will you try to come? If it is difficult, let me try to help, 
but I wish, Flash, that you could come back ! ” 
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The length of the large room was between us and I was 
blind with tears of shame and sorrow, but I rose from the 
wheelchair. 

“Twice,” I said, “I am coming back.” 

He turned and stared, his hands held out, but his feet 
rooted to the floor by his fear to move, as I walked the length 
of the room towards him. 

“You see what I mean by separate worlds?” he said later 
when he could speak coherently. “I would never have be- 
lieved that you could practice your -walking in secret like that 
and never tell me of your progress. It was a cruel thing to do 
Flash ! What made you do it ?” ’ 

“I don’t know,’’ I told him. “It was a thing I had in my 
mind. I wanted it to be a secret until I could walk well 
enough to - to walk right up to you.” 

I have told in some detail of these mental reactions to my 
state of physical paralysis, but this does not mean that I feel 
that these reactions were in any way unique. I think that the 
balance between the mental and the physical in any human 
being is of extreme delicacy and that the mental and physical 
are linked more closely than the physiologists on the one 
hand and the psychologists on the other would lead us to be- 
lieve m their approach to the ills that affect, mankind. To be 
in the physical situation of having apparently healthy legs 
that will not move is in its essence macabre and I do not And 
it extraordinary that a mind encased in a body in such a 
situation should tend towards the macabre in the thoughts 
and ideas it generates. At all events, during the time that I 
was tied to my surgical bed, I generated for myself a fine set 
of what my friend Tom would call ‘MacAbers’. 

Tom pronounced the word ‘macabre’ as if it were the 
name of an old Highland crony of his and, indeed, it has 
something of this meaning in his mind. His acquaintance with 
the word came from the title of a book we have at home 
which is Tales Grim and Macabre and which is a collection 
of ghost stories and other queemesses, mostly by Le Fanu. 
Tom, after reading the book several times, persists in his 
belief that ‘macabre’ is another word for ‘ghost’ and gives the 
'vhole thing a tang of his own countryside by referring to 
ghosts, invariably, as ‘MacAbers’ — and quite a clan of then'- 
there is, too, up there in Ross-shire. 

And so after my long sojourn among the MacAbeit ■, 
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emerged into a world that seemed to be entirely refurbished. 
It was the same world, with the same people in it, tliat I had 
known before my accident, but it was like an old house and 
garden, long known, that had been redecorated and re- 
furnished, relandscaped and replanted. It all lay before me 
to be rediscovered and I had all the time in the world to go 
about in it, savouring in leisure and with pleasure all its fresh 
, nevyness and old memories. 
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part four 

“p 'to “ 

'”lnAe midst ol my oum neivfound happinHs and sKtin^' 
T was still aware that Monica Avas far from happj, bu.., wito 
itter selfishness, I did not want to think unhappmes.- 
[ pushed the, thought of Monica aside. This \-er>' 
io, for she was away a good deal although she w^ s^mc 
tenant of. the Ben-the-Hoose, and it ss^as made eaSiSr 



must walk to and walk back from — an old elm tree thre!^ 
fields away, a certain gate that broke the hed^ thatborderec. 
the main road, and — great adventure — the little svatcrtall m 
the bum, quarter ,;of a mile up the hill behind the honse- 
Dram and I were so busy walking - and we could run a Etrie 
now, too, in a flat field where nobody could see ns - that w'e 
had no time to think of anything ebe. And at weekends, Vfhsn 
Twice was at" home in daylight, we all three of m ss'oulf go 
walking, which was pure bibs. Time flowed past me, whhhs 
flotsam of the small events of day by day, but I was so fhl cf 
happiness that I noticed events only vaguely, like strangem 
passing by on the other side of a golden treUb. 

By the end of March Loose and Daze had The hlatwcm 
practically to a shred with all their attentions to hhr- zzd 
the rest of us were beginning to wonder if he would eet 
at the end of the month back to .Galifoniia vmhsut Sndms 
himself imprisoned for bigamy, when one evening he arrived 
at Crookmill, .looking 'as wondering as e'.'er. accompanied 
,fether, old Mattha, who was as sardonic as usual. 

Hes go a .tellygram,” said Mattha, who invariably be- 
if Jus successful son w-ere not only half watted but 
stncken with dumbness mto the bargain. ‘Tie’s no’ tae 

an hes tae a^re fur hnn an’ gae back wi' him la’er 


on. 


■ “Isn’t that nice?” said Loose delightedly. 
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“Isn’t that grand ?” said Daze delightedly. 

“Iphm,” said Mattlia and spat out through the kitchen 
■window. “Ah thocht yees wid be pleased. That’s the wey we 
cam’ rinnin- richt doon tae tell yees.” And he leered at them- 
with hideous sarcasm. , 

“Really !” said toose indignantly. 

“Well! ’’said Daze indignantly. 

‘“Reely ! We-ell !” mocked Mattha and spat again tlrrough 
the window. ■ 

“Stop that !” said Loose and Daze in one voice. 

, “Whit?” '.•■ 

■ “Spitting like that !” .said Loose. 

“Through the window !” said Daze..' 

“Ah wish a’ the folk Ah ken didnac dae ony waur nor 
spit !” said Mattha and marched off into the garden. 

Throughout this scene Matthew had stood blinking 
through his spectacles with that look he always wore of won- 
der at this world in which he found himself - as well he might 
- and showed neither embarrassment at his father’s be- 
haviour nor indignation at his treatment by Loose and Daze, 
nor did he seem to share my amusement at the exchange 
between the three. 

“You know, Matthew,” I said,'“I don’t think I even know 
whatyourjob is?” ■ 

“Fruit farming,” said Daze. 

“Fruit canning,” said Loose. 

I ■wished that just for once someone would allow Ma.tthew 
to speak for Irimself and I looked at him and tried to convey 
as much in a glance. 

“I am what the English call a market gardener,” he said. 
“The Americans call it truck gardening, but here in Scotland, 
where we say what ^ve mean — -when we get' the chance to 
speak - I am what they would call a fruit and vegetable 
grower.” . 

I took what, in south Scotland, they call ‘a second look’ at 
Matthew, met his twinkling eyes behind his rimless glasses 
pd discovered that he was not at all ‘The MaF of our 
imagination, but a genuine, if more polished, chip off the old 
granite block that was Mattha, and I knew that once again 

Loose and Daze were wasting their hunting time. 

“Of course,’’ he continued, “since I ply my trade in a big 
country I do it on a biggish scale. I manage six fruit and 
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vegetable farms for the Garvin Canning Company of Cali- 
fornia.” - 

"Peaches an’ a’ the like o’ that,” said iMattha from outside 
the window like someone in an Edwardian play. ‘Teaches I” 
He turned aside to spit. “Gi’e me a goo’ stick of rhubert an’ 
ye can keep a’ yer peaches !” He disappeared. 

Matthews laughed. “I’ve altv'ays ts-anted to t hank %-ou, Mrs 
Alexander, for your kindness to my father,” he said. 

This took me completely by surprise. “Nonsens° ’ Tr r; 

father who has been kind to ur! But for him 

wouldn’t have been habitable in the first place, not to men- 
tion all he does about the firewood and the garden.” 

“We-ell,” said Matthew, “tvhen both parnes are sadsred 
it is a good piece of business, but it’s not evm-hrvi-rrhf^r can 
do business with my Old Man 

“Well, I happen to like him,” I told Mat&£',s-. ”Anf —-n 
must bring your boss to see us when he comes.” 

Now this is the kind of thing that I do v.ithont ^crt c~ 
even conscious volition. Ttvice says that it is mv 
mstmct of hospitality' which makes me automaficaHv sr ^ 
thmg like that vAen I am at a loss for a topic of convemn-^'-" 
Md maybe he is nght. He is also right when he savs that ~ 
never know where it is leading you, like the tim‘=‘"rii5t T 
an acquamtance at the Waverley Station in Edinb-T^ 
told hun to brmg the friends he was meetino^o---^; 
homl for a dimk. The friends turned out to^°tvm 

^ur Writer" to thrs-"" bracelets: and cM S£' 

introduced them. ‘^uite faint -.chsn --- 

ww uf bS 

y wnat Pe meant w?<;* t ^ ~ 


, tnemselves irUr. r. r 
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weE because of people like Mrs Sla'ter-and Mrs Webb who 
don’t really drink’ ; and then it was decided to extend it over 
supper because ‘poor Matthew won’t get back from Glasgow 
until about seven and won’t have any party at ;all’. Fortu- 
nately. the day fell on a Saturday, except that that was almost , 
a misfortune too, for Twice said : “Why not invite the whole 
boiling lot for the weekend and have done with it?” and I 
thought for a moment that Loose and, Daze were going to 
take him seriously. Monica was away, which in one way was 
a relief to me’ yet iri' another way it made a little grey smudge 
on my bright happiness and I said as much privately to Twice 
when we were alone one evening. 

“Oh, well, it can’t be helped,” he replied banally. ' 

He never spoke of Monica now except in a distant w’ay and 
with a strong air of constraint. I did not like it, not only be-, 
cause I disliked that attitude to Monica when;Once she aind 
Twice had been such good friends^ but because it w’as the 
only constraint that lay between Twice and me, More and 
more I was coming to think that my sick imaginings and the 
mischievous machinations of old hlattha’s sour mind had 
spoiled and tainted their friendship, and the thought was 
worrying me, but I had not the courage to say outright to 
Twice : ‘I thought you were in. love with Mionica once’. 
Not even as a joke could I say it, for 1 knew that to tell 
him that I had ever thought such a thing would hurt him 
deeply. - ■ 

“I wish she were here for my birthday, though,” I said. 
“Don’t start to harpV' he told me, grinning.' “Kate told 
me that when you were small you could harp on about things 
you wanted or wanted to know until you drove the household 
half crazy. Monica isn’t here and that’s that. No good your .. 
starting that I wish-t business.” ■ ' 

“Yes - 1 always pronounced wish with a ‘t’ at the end. . . . 
T ro/rki I had a pencil that would write red !” 

“That’s it— that’s just what Kate told me.” 

“i^yway, it works. So I wisht Monica was here,” Twice 
was silent. “You don’t?” I asked. 

_ “2 wsht I had a drawing-office. I also wisht the whole 
situation was cleared up.” 

“'What situation ?” 

“Monica in general. She is running about hither and yon 
like a hen with its head cut off.” 
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“I think she is unhappy about sometliing, T\s’ice/’ I 

ventured. . . , ^ i 

“7 can’t help that” said Twice, “and I still ^vlsht I had a 

drawing-office. Can I give you another small dram?” _ 

“Ouf !” said Dram sleepily in his deep voice from his place 

on the floor. ^ 

“Not you, you oaf!” said Twice and drowned the subject 
of Monica in the gurgle of whisky into the glasses. 

I gave a lot of thought to that ‘7 can’t help that’ i\dth its 
emphasis on the, first word and the last. Knowing Twice as 
I did, it was a tacit acknowledgement of his awareness that 
all was not wdl with Monica, and at the same time it was a 
disclaimer of all responsibility to tr\'^ to help her. Six months 
ago Twice would not have taken that attitude to Monica, and 
there was no other person of our merest acquaintance to 
whom I could imagine him taking such an attitude. Monica 
must have done something that had angered him veiy^ much 
in order to cause it and I could not imagine how or when, 
for they never quarrelled, and when they were together at 
Crookmill they still maintained, most of the time, the spar- 
ring, good-natured fellowship they had had from the time 
of their first meeting. Yet, was the attitude the same? No. 
Since the night my first muscle had moved, Monica’s replies 
had often had a poisoned edge of bitterness that had not been 
there in the earlier days. 

Childishly I continued silently to ‘wisht’ that Monica 
rvould arrive for my birthday, but the day came, the party 
got under way with the arrival of Mrs Webb at three in the 
afternoon, but Monica did not , arrive. It is difficult to 
describe the disappointment I felt. What Twice calls my 
Celtic Twilit Conscience was working on this thing, v/hich 
meant that I was ieelirig that ail the “bad things’ I had 
thought about Monica, which were not lame, were now 
avenging thernselves npon me, -so that Monica was not com- 
not even write a postcard about - my birth- 
aay’ and it was all because I had ‘betrayed my friends’ and 
1 was all my own' fault’ and it ‘served me righd and I was 

conscience-stricken and miserable. 

about parties is that the thing that 
suckJl has no ultimate bearing Si the 

hritA ' the party. A party can get given to-cele- 
an engagement of marriage and the dvo ‘engagees’ can 
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be as miserable as sin in the course of it, but that fact has no 
ultimate bearing on the success or otherwise of the party. -A 
party seems to depend for success on two people present 
having been in the same bad spot during the most recent 
war, or on two people present having been at another party, 
in Chicago the night the host’s mistress dotted him one with 
a champagne bottle, while for failure it depends on tlie 
drink running out or two lady guests arriving wearing 
identically the same hat except for the colour of the featlier. 

Neither of these two untoward things happened at my 
party, and it was great success in spite of the fact that I was 
missing Monica so badly; Several of the new staff , of Slater- 
sub came to it, and also a director of the parent company, 
who, with his wife, happened to be spending the weekend 
with the Slaters. The couple were a Mr and Mrs Lester, 
and Twice brought them to me as soon as they arrived. 
When the usual pleasantries of introduction were over, Mrs 
Lester drifted away with the Slaters, but Mr Lester, who was 
a large man, manoeuvred himself between me and the rest 
of the room and said : “I have been very anxious to meet 
you, Mrs Alexander. I Jiave heard a great deal about you.” , 

Many people, I suppose, have the poise and. savoir-faire 
to deal with this sort of remark, but as I can never think- of 
anything to say except : ‘Thank you very much. Here I am,’ 

I smiled in a gormless sort of way and said nothing at all. 

. “A charming place you have here,” he said next, looking 
' round the room. 

We chatted for a little while about the house and tlie 
garden, and houses and gardens in general, and then : “Are . 
you fond of travel, Mrs Alexander? Like my wife? Gr are 
you the stay-at-home sort, like Mrs Slater ?” 

I felt that the question was not idle and I replied as truth- 
fully as I could : “I don’t think I am definitely either sort, 
Mr Lester. I am not a very definite person at all. I simply 
enjoy most things that come my way, I think. Before the war 
I travelled a little on the Continent and enjoyed it. During 
the war I was confined in one place for several years while 
I was in Air Intelligence and I didn’t find it tmbearable. 
Since the war I have been mostly here at Ballydendran. I 
like tills too.” 

“I heard of your long illness. A very trying business. You 
arc really well now?” 
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“Oh ves, thank you. Perfectly. I ani a patter cr Spy'Jpp 

the doctors and people ^vho iookea alter nte t. -- 


r from piemau.. 
bored vdii tht 
: of the 


^‘The par Jysis itself must ha\-e hep is 
“Oh, well, one soon forgets that.- 1 w- 

subject. "I understand that you 
firm, Mr Lester? Does that mean that >ou cUia Mrs 

travel a great deal?” , r 

“It means that, roughly, we me at home for 
months or less in the year. Not that we here a ho ■ - ^ 
a service flat in London ... But I wanted to know wnac ^-ou 
would think if we gave your husband a few oversea; a;sign- 

ments?” . >r t 

I looked at him. “I wouldn’t have miy opmion, Air Lester. 

It would depend entirely on whatTwice thought."’ 

He laughed. “This is stalemate - he says it would depend 
on y ou . . . Alexander, comehere a moment, my boy Twice 
came over to us and Mr Lester continued ; “Your wife Ea\-s 
it all depends on you.” 

Twice turned to me. “Mr Lester knows ^v•hat I think about 
the job the firm is offering me, Flash, and I’ll tell you about 
tliat later. But when he made the offer this afternoon I told 
him that I didn’t get married in order to travel off to the prr; 
of the earth and have to live on a diet of letters. But if vm. 
. would travel with me, that would be different” 

‘“iVell,” I said, “I got married on the “VVhither thou rcesu 
I trill go’ principle, but I don’t know if I would like cc:'L-r- 
ing a home, like 'Mrs Lester.” I looked round tbs bix — — - 
with Its tvrought-iron fire-basket and all the f-b-?-— -Zc bxc 
made and all the things that people had dven 
moment I was full of possessive love for the Zxr- 

even. I looked back at Twice, but it was Arr 
spoke. ■ , ' ‘ ~~ 

“It would not be quite like that for votx I"- 

As 1 tusualize it at the moment, vou wcnlux'* - - _ 

country' for more than six mont^^ at a r?— .= y r..— .ZH. ~ ~~ 

A shorter, in face’' ' ^ 

then come back here?” I asksf 
‘Yes, Plash.” 

Id like pat ! ” I said ; and tear ^ - 
and I got into a new wW ^ 
consultant for the factorv'rl 




Later in the evening, when he told me all about his new 
b/ his eyes glittering with enthusiasm, I said : “What a 
>pe you were to hesitate! The salary and expenses are 
intastic!” ’ ■ 

“It will be a fantastically expensive way of life tool” he 
ernindedme. • / ■ , 

“Well, I’m ihriUed to bits, anyhow, and so are you! And 
lon’ttry to be blas4 about it !” 

“I can’t be that. To be truthful. Flash, I was getting fed 
up to the back teeth with Slatersub. I am not . constructed 
to be a little cog in a big machine. I’m like Mattha - 1 like to 
‘work tae ma ain haun”. I like a job that is all mine, that I 
cati leave my trademark on, so that after I am dead people 
can say ; ‘Alexander, the fool, did that - bloody awfid, isn’t 
it?’ or ‘Alexander did that— he wasn’t a bad craftsman in his 
day’. This job gives me that sort of chance. Wherever I plan 
a layout, that plan is mine and I have to stand or fall by it. 
It makes me sort of the modem v^ion of the itinererit crafts- 
man, you see?” ^ . 

“I see.” I smiled at him. “And I become the niodern ver- 
sion of the camp-follower, with all expenses paid.” 

“Don’t be dduded, my pet. You are going to have to work 
your passage. I haven’t given you your proper , birthday 
present yet - ^vhat about a portable typewiter?!’ 

“Of course ! Now you really are talking 1 I’m not really 
the camp-following type.” 

“As if one didn’t know,” said Twice. 

He was pleased with his new job because it made, as he 
said, an ‘itinerant craftsman’ of him, but Mr Slater, who was 
the only other person who knew as yet of the appointment, 
looked as if at any moment he would burst \vith sheer pride, 
tliat out of all the men in the vast organization. Twice had 
been chosen for this plum of a job. I was pretty proud myself, 
at that, but did not dare to air my pride to Twice who did 
not think of his new job in terms of promotioii of personal 
advancement at all. Twice has much of the isolation of mind 
of the single-handed craftsman and does not think in terras 
of person^ advancement. He sees only the job to be done, 
the machine to be constructed, the production layout to bs 
planned, -and is quite unhampered by any questions of per 
sonal profit of loss, or the jockeying for positions of power o 
prestige which are always a feature in some degree of au 
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fge enterprise. We shall never be wealtliy, for Twice can 
m enough to provide bed and board, with a little left oyer 
pay our way into an occasional concert and to buy pipe 
bacco and whisky, he is perfectly happy as long as the job 
going well. If the job is not going well he is a devil incar- 
ite, and a palatial residence and all the music, whisk\' tmd 
bacco in the world would not make anything else of liim. 
At the age of thirty-nine, as he was at this time, he had 
lormous physical strength and vitality,^ and when ever\"- 
ling was going well he effert^esced, spilling energ^^ aromd 
im like a bubbling fountain. He was in such a mood one 
unday morning about a month after my birthday, when I 
as at my desk writing my weekly letter to my father, and, 
aving no better way of using his spare energy for the 
loraent, he was rolling round on the floor playing "with 
)ram. A table that carried a vase of flowers fell over 
dth a crash and the vase of water fell pliunb into my 
ap. 

"Twee!” I sprang up, shaking icy water from my skirt 
ind legs. "Honestly - for heaven’s sake, you and that damned 
log! Get out of here !” 

_ "Sorry, Missis,” he said from where he sat on the floor with 
lis aim round Dram’s neck. I was angry until I looked at 
hem staring up at me with wide eyes in contrite faces. “How 
io you get so damned young?” I asked, exasperated. 

"I don’t know.” 


“Well, you are making an old woman out of me !” I said 
and went away to change my clammy, unconifortable 
clothes. When I came back he had wiped the floor and set 
the table and vase to rights again. 

“I am very sorry,” he said, “But the vase isn’t broken. . . . 
I say, Flash— ” ■■ 

"Yes?” 


^ know.” 

, weeks !” I coimtered. 

^ far wiser.” 

tter” ^ kmdly. Well, be a good boy imtil I finish my 


'Tlash?”- 

“Yes, darling?” 


sorry about it, 
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“I’m not ! I couldn’t love you more than I did before, but 
[ admire you more now.” 

“That’s very civil of you, darling.” 

. .“And I never tell you often enough how much I love 
and admire- you, so I thought I would tell you this mom- 

“Thank ye kindly again. I love and admire you too.” • 

“That’s, nice,” he said in a satisfied voice. “Would you 
mind if I kiskd you, just to seal the agreement?” 

"Not at all.” _ . ' 

“Whit a.cairry-on an’ it the Sabbath Day !” said the voice 
of old Mattha. “But folk’s only young an’ daft the yince . - . 
Ah cam’ in becuz Ah thocht yees wid like tae ken that that 
yin ben there is roarin’ an’ greetin’.” . , . 

“Who? Loose?” Twice asked. 

“Whaeelse?” 

“What’s wrong with her?” 

“Ah niver speired. Ah dinnae haud wi’ her at the best o’ 
times as ye weel ken an’ specially no’ when she’s roarin’ an’ 
greetin’.” ■ 

“Come on,” I said to Twice and we went along the back 
passage. Loose was mopping her eyes and sniffing when wc 
went into Monica’s living-room. 

“What’s up. Loose?” Twice asked. 

“It was the telephone!” sobbed Loose, staring at th 
inoffensive black instrument on the table. 

“The telephone?” 

“It was Lord Beechwood, all the way from Londo 
Monica’s missing,” 

'’Missing?” I almost shouted. I wanted to shake Loo 
“What the devil d’you mean?” 

She began to cry again. “Well — 

Daze now came into the room with a lugubrious face, £ 
at the sight of her Loose began really to bellow, so D 
began to cry too. 

, “Oh, God — ” I began to bawl at them. 

“Go easy !” said Twice. “What about a cup of tea?” 

“Ah jist thocht that wid be the next caper,” said Mai 
creaking through the doorway with a tray, a teapot, an 
assortment of cups and two bottles of beer. “Here ye 
But Ah’m no’ fur yer tea - tea at a’ times o’ the day 
the stamach, that’s whit it diz. Here, yous yins — fur thf 
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God tak’ some tea an’ redd up yer faces MVliit’s that reid- 
jidit wee bizzom at noo ? Is she in tlie jile ?” 

"That’s not the way to go on, Mattha 1” said Daze. 

“Gaol '.Really!” said Loose. _ . , 

“Weel, whit are yees greetin’ about?” Ji^Acur is sher 
“We don’t know !” shouted Loose. “Nobody _knc^ I No 
)dy has heard a word from her for seven weeks !_ i ney've 
ing up everybody, and the bankers say she hasn t caskr-a 
cheque for eight rseeks and none of the shops ere sae 
xounts has seen her and none of her inencls cr a^.vrccy, 
id she’s' missing, and so is her car, and the ranmy es prnrp 
call in SCOTLAND YAIffl !” 

And at the end of this tirade Loose and Daze gave a. -rm 
’Alow in one voice and dissolved into a fresh nrcc cf ream 
"Great God Almighty 1” said Twice and wenr ar.-.“ hahk 
ong the passage to our own part of die honse. 

Dumbly, and feeling ver^', very frightened, I frZcn-edhhn. 
’hen I reached our living-room he was srandfrg sminr 
It of the window, and in an automatic way I - .-sir rr nrp 
:sk and sat down. The unfinished letter iav drere widr a 
rge blot in mid-sentence that had been made" when dre vis 
id table fell over.^ ‘Twice and Dram have fast 
•er a table so this is all for this week Love frem T --— * p 
rote, and put the sheets into an envelope. I 'Izd mn 
fished addressing it when Twice turned round, 

‘Tlash— ” 


I looked strmght into his eyes. "Yes ?” 

~ Monica vrouldn’t have done any th— — w— 
xt depends on vrhat you mean by stupid - -k- -- 

me very' odd things,” 

‘Tlash - there’s something - I didn’t warn 

er-but — ” — ■ 


him.‘Twice, what? Y’hat h-f: 
, Dash don’t he angry. It wasn’t mvmnh, 
ink so. I couldn’t help it — 

■You couldn’t help what? 'IWiat ~ 
nat . . , Great Heaven ! Don’t stand' 
dee?^'^ rolled into one! 

‘‘I didn’t want to talk about it - 
i^’ou knew and then it seeme 
i^ewwhat?” 
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“About Monica.” 

“JVh^it about Monica?” 

“Slic wanted us to go away together." 

“^Vantcd — ? Away together?” 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“From - oh, a long time tjack.” 

“No,” I said. “No,' I didn’t know. Twice, you had better 
tell me about this, hadn’t you?” 

“There’s nothing to tell. Thai’s all.” 

“Darling, it can’t be all. Listen, I’mi not angry as you call 
it, and I’m not hurt or anything, but if you could tell me a 
little more of what happened and what was .said between you 
and so on, I might be .able to think of what Monica may have 
done . . . She fell in love with you, I take it?" 

“Thai’s what .she said.” . 

He had gone round behind me so that I could riot see his 
face, but his voice betrayed a dreadful pained embarriussment 
and shame. 

“■When w.as this?” 

"Oh, aw.ay back - when she first came to live in the Ben- 
the-Hoose.” 

“And you?” 

“I - 1 told her not to be a fool.” 

“I sec. And then?” 

“Then you got sick and she came at me again. She — " 
He stammered a little and then fell silent. 

“Go on. Twice. I know Monica. She said you were tied for 
life to a cripple who would ncs'cr walk again - is tliat it?” 

, “That and more and over and over — " 

“And you?” 

“I - I - it is a shocking thing to have to say - I'd feel ' 
better, somehosv, if — ” He broke off and suddenly came 
round to stand in front of me. “I’d feel better and less 
ashamed — It was an unreal thing she had, a sort of delusion, 

I could feel it. . . , I’d feel less ashamed — ” 

“Less ashamed about what?” I asked as quietly as I could. ' 

“I’d feel less ashamed if it had been a real tiring and I had 
jumped into bed with her!” he burst out brutally. “But I } 
couldn’t! She was hysterical and revolting! What I did , 
was — 

“Yes?” 
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“I turned her over my knee and smacked her bottom !” 

e said, all in one breath and on a falling note. 

‘Twice !” In spite of everything and all my worry I began 
D laugh and could not stop. 

“It isn’t funny, really,” he said shakily, staring at me.. 
“Sony. I couldn’t help it . . . Where did this smacking take 
ilace?’* 

“In a hotel room in Birmingham — my room. And she had 
lothing on but a pink satin thing. But I was so goddam mad 
it her for following me down there like that — ” 

“All right. I know how you must have felt, my pet. When 
lid this happen?” 

“That last lime I went south - Monica hasn’t shown up 
lere since.” 

“What happened after you - smacked her?” 

“She started to cry, and I was sorry for losing my temper 
mdthen — ” 

“She came back to the attack again ?” 

“Yes, So I called her everything I could think of, picked 
up my bag and walked jout of the place,” 

"Everything you could think of? Gan you remember any 
jf the things you thought of?” 

“Oh, trollop, harlot, nymphomaniac - I pretty well threw 
the book at her. And got very childish too, when I think of it. 
I told her she was too undignified to be human and that I’d as 
soon get into bed with a polecat and that I belonged to the 
world of people, not brute beasts and so on. I thmk that’s 
about aU. But do.you wonder I didn’t want to talk about it? 
Doyou wonder I feel ashamed?” 

“No, I don’t. It was a shameful position to get yourself 
into.” 

"Getmyselfinto? Listen,/ didn’t make the r unnin g! That’s 
whats so humiliating] Ids - it’s AWFUL to be hounded 
round the country by someone who doesn’t interest you in 
the least ! Interest ! I began to think there must be something 
\vrong ivith me when I couldn’t raise even a flicker of 
interest. Interest ! I’ve never been so revolted in all my life 1” 
'"^sh I had known about this sooner. Twice,” I said. 
T Anyway, I thought you did suspect something, 
out I did not want to bring any of it into words between you 

thing that belongs with you and 
me. And, anyway, what could you have done? It ivould only 
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have led to some sort of filthy scene. I know that you and I 
can have ourselves quite a hair-tearing when we feel like it, 
but ours is just usually good healthy bad temper, Thb thing 
of Monica’s was unhcaltliy and revolting - it is difficult to 
talk about it now without feeling sick.” 

“That is just the point - that word unhealthy. There is 
something wrong with her, Twice, Where in the luorld can 
she be? It didn’t, occur to you to worry about her all this 
time - since Birmingham ?” 

He stared at me, frowning. “Well, no. The Birmingham 
thing was nothing special to me. Or to Monica, I thought. It 
was the first time I had laid hands on her, but otherwise it. 
was just a bigger and better scene than the smaller ones sve 
had had in dozens before. It never entered my head that she 
would disappear like this. I was delighted when she didn’t 
turn up here again — thought I’d got her choked off at last.” 

“You used the word unhealthy, Twice. Did you mean it 
literally; I mean, did you get tire impression that Monica 
was - well, sort of crazy ? ” 

“Not literally. No, I mean - oh, Christ, how embarrassing 
all this* is ! Even to talk about to you which is like talking to 
myself . . . No, I meant more that, for me, any hole-and- 
corner affair like that, especially in our circumstances, svitli 
you ill and everything, was unhealthy and revolting . . . No. 
She was sane enough, if that’s what you mean. Good heavens, 
only a person with a good brain in good working order could 
have handled those last days of the old Slater firm as she 
did . . . But, wait, there was something odd in the business, 
too. I always had the feeling that the hounding of me that 
she went in for was unreal - spurious. Sort of contrived — you 
know, unnatural. Words are difficult. I can’t explain svhat I 
mean. But I used to say to myself that it couldn’t be real, 
this business of a bloke like me being chased by a female ■ 
scion of the nobility, you know? Then I would tell myself ' 
that she must have some sort of slumming complex and that . 
maybe that was why she had picked on you for a friend as 
well as on me for a lover. . . . When I say slumming, like that, - 
what I mean is, escape — out of her own ivorld and into ; 
another. . . . But the queerest thing about it all was her . 
attitude to you. I used, naturally, to drag your name in and 
her reaction always ivas : You leave Janet out of this 1 It is „ 
nothing to do with Janet ! This is between you and me ! . . . . , 
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,t v/as al^v-ays the attitude except when she was using 

r illness as a lever, you know.” _ 

[t couldn’t have been very amusing for you, alL thj, 
ice. It’s no good saying that I’m sorry tfet I ever broug^. 
here - that doesn’t help. But I do wish we knew where 

is now!” , n 1 u ^ 

If her family, wth all their resources, can t her, 

’t,” Twee said. ‘Tlash, you won’t tell anybody about ail 

carry-on?” , / ,, , 

1 can’t see that telling about it would do my good, 1 tola 
1 . “At this stage it would only be humiliating for every- 


‘She has always been fairly highly sexed, hasn’t she? 

■No. Not really,” I said. “I wouldn’t have said so. Men 
vays fell for her like ninepins — understandable, when you 
nk of her, isn’t it?” 

“Lord, yes. I give you that. I merely happened to be other- 
se engaged, as it were.” 

“She used to take , it ah in her stride. During the war, 
pecially in our unit where there weren’t many women and 
eiy'one was fairly confined, she and I were always having 
e odd wlurl ivith someone. Nothing very serious. And quite 
ten we would agree that we had more fun in one another’s 
rapany than we had with the boy friends. No. She wasn’t 
xy in those days and she didn’t lose her head. That’s why 
feel that something’s gone v/rong with her. That business 
ith you is not the Monica I knew. I wish I knew where she 
1” I got up. “Still, it^s no use sitting here wishing. I suppose 
lOose and Daze are still through there bawling. I’ll have to 
lake them understand to keep their big mouths shut in 
lallydendran, at least for the moment.” 

"I agree,” Twice said. “No use in having a local wonder 
fit can be avoided.” 


To comfort people like Loose and Daze is not difficult 
their minds are strangely cbildiike, and in a fatalistic way 
hey expect to fall down and graze their knees occasionallv- 
•hey expect thin^ to go a little v/rong for them, but for 
them, as for most children, there is always some hieper’ ner- 
=on around who has to do the comforting and aU real 
^ ^ their toEP^^e: 
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that if one whisper of the mystery of Monica leaked out in 
Ballydcndran they ^vould both leave Crookmill forthwith 
and : “You know how Ballydcndran would gossip about 
thatV' I ended darkly. When tlicy had sworn that they 
would be trampled by a herd of elephants before they said a 
word, I returned to my own end of the house, unjustly cross 
with them both for the very weak ineffectiveness that made 
them so nice and harmless. Monica, I thought, was at least 
effective. 

“Listen,” Twice greeted me, “I’ve had an idea. Don’t 
accuse me of liaving sex on the brain, but isn’t it possible 
that Monica, having drawn a blank with me, has gone off- 
somewhere with one of the many boy friends?” 

“It’s possible, I suppose.” I took thought for a moment, 
“In fact, it’s highly probable, I suppose, if one can belies'C 
what one reads about women and sex generally. But I have 
an odd feeling about this. I don’t somehow sec Monica in — 
in — ” 

“Loitering in the fields of dalliance somewhere?” 

I laughed. I had to. 

“What’s so comical ?” Twice asked. 

“Nothing really. It was just odd that you should bring 
out that particular expression at thus moment.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, the usual thing,” and I went on to tell Irtm about 
Monica and me and tire fields of dalliance. To tcU him of 
tlris, to reconstruct a little of Monica’s and my past, was 
comforting to me in this situation of nagging worry about 
her. 

From the earliest day that I can remember, my home and 
my family were dominated by my grandmother, a tall, fine- ' 
looking, eagle-eyed old woman - in fact, a typical Higldand 
crofter’s wife, but not at all like these bonneted and shawled 
old crones that you see sitting at firesides in Victorian prints , 
having the Bible read to them by Queen Victoria. Indeed, I ■ 
■^vould like to have seen Queen Victoria - or anyone else - ■ 
calling une.xpcctedly on my grandmotlier in order to read . 
the Bible to her on a day when she was getting the butter . 
read^ for market. That would have made a picture svorth-; 
printing. From morning till night, the house, yard and ;■ 
steading rang with her commands. ; 
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“Are you men going to sit- there all day smoking your 

nines? That won’t get the hay in!" . 

^ ° Tanet take the little pitcher and get me some sprmg 
water for’the butter. And don’t spend all the morning staring 
about you! Go straight to the spring now and don t 

“iCate, get that table cleared and bake^ a few scones — 
there’s hardly a morsel of food in the house ! 

“lanet, take this jar of jam east to old Granny Fraser 
she’s very fond of rhubarb jam, the poor old craitur. And 

be back by teatime and don’t dally!’’ , , , , 

“Janet, go out and get some tatties for the hens pot and 
quick now and don’t ddly ! ’’ 

“Janet -don’t dally !’’ 

in moments of utter exasperation she would add ; 
“That Janet 1 She is just my old Uncle Rory all over again, 
the idle wastrel!’’ 

These last words in my mind were one word which was 
spelled : Tdolwastrel’ and in my mind the idolwastrel was 
a fat, benign, browm creature with a paunch who sat all the 
time, cross-legged and dallying, on a nice stretch of moor- 
land like the three miles between our house and old Granny 
Fraser’s. Sir Torquil Daviot, the local baronet, whose study 
I had once visited with my grandfather to discuss a matter 
of some march fencing, had a small bronze Buddha which, 
when I asked what it was, I was told was an ‘idol’ and I think 
this is why my familiar, the idolwastrel, had this form in 
my mmd. I was very fond of my idolwastrel, who accom- 
panied me everyivhere I went for a long time, although I 
knew it was a sin to have this ‘thought person’ and I knew 
that it was even more of a sin that I should feel so much in 
sympathy with him, for, of course, my grandmother knew 
eveiything and was right about everythmg and everybody 
had to do what she said, and my grandmother would tell you 
that idols were ‘sins of ignorance’, but that dallymg and 
waste of time and waste of any kind were far bigger sins 
because you ‘ought to know better’. 

X read the phrase 

toe helds of dalhance’ somewhere and realized at once that 
Prtnn r ’ betiveen our house and 

idolwastrel and 

1 . ine fields of dalliance were green water meadows - 
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Eometliing I had never seen but wiiich sounded cool and 
beautiful - 'with daisies pied’ and strewn with asphodel, 
eglantine, daffydo^vndiUics and all the plants of poetry 
which, by mindsight, were far more beautiful than any of 
the real Howci's that I knew by eyesight and by local name, 
and the idolwasti'cl and I dallied together endlessly in these 
fields, the idolwastrcl, in the extraordinary way of child- 
hood, contriving to dally without ever uncoiling Iiimself 
from his crossleggcd, sitting position, although to reach the 
fields of dalliance at all you had to travel away, away to a 
far, far country' and, in liard fact, often found yourself wan- 
dering arvay up over the Greycairn moor instead of coming 
‘straight’ home from old Granny Fraser’s by tcatime. 

When I had told Monica of these fields of dalliance she 
had said : "How very strange ! I have never thought of them 
as being in the open air at all — and certainly they weren’t 
water meadows. I have always known they were fields 
‘d’alliancc’ - places rvherc people get togetlier, you know, 
like ballrooms and double beds !’’ I think that this goes to 
show in some degree the difference that background can 
make to people. My grandmother probably never had cause 
to use the word ‘alliance’ cither in English or in French, but 
‘dally’ was a word that she used as frequently as any in her 
vocabulary. Monica, from her earliest days, probably heard 
the word ‘alliance’ being bandied about all the time but had 
never heard the word ‘dally’, being, as my grandmother 
would have told you, had she knotvn Monica, of a family 
that had nothing to do but dally all day and for ever if it 
wanted to. 

But now die only effect that my leit-motif about the fields 
of dalliance had on Twice was to make him say : ‘‘There you 
arc ! Double beds 1 The old sex thing again 1 I tell you, diat 
damned woman is rolling in the hay somewhere, svith some- 
body!’’ _ . 

I immediately felt angry with Twice, and in some queer 
way that I could not explain this certainty of his tliat crept , 
into every discussion of the subject that norv dominated our 
lives invariably hurt and exasperated me to the point of ill- 
temper. The days rolled past and we all lived in a network of 
telephone calls which got nobody anywhere, except to fray 
the nen'cs of Twicc^ and myself with our ugly knowledge of 
the prelude to the disappearance. Twice was extremely bad- 
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tempered about the whole thing too. bu*. fo* ^ ^ 

from mine. ‘ , ^ 

“Drat her! You can say what %-ou iise. - 

no way to behave. Would you do tiiis to ycur pev-p..^ . 

My weekly letter to my home, written eve:j- 
almost part of my religion, as ivas my father's ietrsr rr _e. 

alsowritten on Sunday, part of his. _ ^ 

“That’s different,” I said. “And Monica s pecp-e are nrr 
as worried about her as mine would be about ^e. I cnre ^a 
that the Loames had a world of their own, but acm^y rrrt 
Loame has a world. Her people are more annoinn taan Tiyr- 
ricd - annoyed because she hasn’t turned up for tnis rueet::^ 
about the Derbyshire estate and they can’t get on vci-^ tae 
business until they get her signature. Their relaconsntps to 
one another are different from ours - I realized teat wnen 
Sybil was here.” 

"Sybil’s stab at The Times Agony’- Column svns no goc<L 
either?” 

“Apparently not.” 

“Flash, I hope to God she is all right. She was drinking 
like a fish for a bit.” 

“You can’t drink for free and she has never cashed a 
cheque—” 

- “Unless she has another bank accoimt they don’t kn-T,v 
about—” 

“Twee, I wish you’d stop worrying and w'orrying at this 
like a dog with a bone 1 It doesn’t do any good !” 

“It wasn’t you that smacked her behind ! I feel like a 
monster !” 


“Oh shut up! What I ought to do is smack both vuur 
behinds!” 

I was now feeUng cross at Monica as well as \vom=d about 
her, for now, by her very absence, she was dominateiz tb= 
atmosphere of GrookmiU, and, what was utterly ezamerat- 
mg, she was putting me in an uncomfortable posidon vnth 
Ik mhabitants. I find that I can be talkative and garrulous to 
an amazing degree about anything unimportant, but 

Uaewordo that wee bizzom yet?” ™ 
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“No.” . • 

“Ah bet ye she’s droont at the bo”om o’ some river wi’ that 
damt caur. She aye drove it as if tlic divil wis on her tail. It’s 
no’ a year ago that a man wi’ a caur went ower the side o’ 
tire Divil’s Bceftub an’ naebody kent for a fortnicht, wi’ the 
snaw an’ a’.” _ 

“There is no snow just liow, Mattha.” 

“A caur could stot aff the road a’ the same ! She aye drove 
it as if the divdl wis — ” 

“Oh, shut up, Mattha! Everybody is worried enough 
wthout you beefing around the place 5” 

“Gettin’ crabbit’Jl no’ help ye ! Nor the poor wee lassie 
aither!” 

“Poor wee lassie ! I thought you didn’t like her, anyway?” 

“That rvis diff’runt. . . .Och wecl, if yc dinnae care, ye 
dinnae care. . . . M.att’s boss fae Amcrikky an’, his sister are 
cornin’ doon here dic-day.” 

“Oh? They’ve arrived, then?” 

“Aye, on Setterday. They’re gaun tae stop here fur a week. 
Matt’s got rooms at the Shepherd’s Crook fur them.” He 
g.'ive a malevolent chuckle. “Ah said tae pit them up in oor 
garret, but Matt said oor plumbin’ wisnac gidd enough. An’ 
us wi’ a bath an’ an inside closet an’ a’ I Plumbin’ ! , , , Ye 
ken that man Morrison up the Toon ?” 

“The plumber?” 

“Plumber? He couldnae wipe a j’int tae save his life! 
Niver feenished leamin’ his tredd.” He snorted. “He’s pit a 
new board ootside his boose. Ye ken ■whit it says on it?” 

"No. What?” 

“Sanitary Ingineer ! Did yc ever hear tell o’ the like o’ 
that? It seems there’s nae plumbers nooadays. They’re a’— 
•whit’s yon word your man disnae like?" 

‘Technologist?” 

“Aye. They’re a’ technolo^ts. In ma day there •wisnae, 
ony technologists.” He spat into the cabbage patch, “An’' 
Ah’ll tell ye anither thing there wisnae in they days.” 

“What?’; : 

“This thing that the bolshie bastard doon at the rmlway • 
CiTs proletariats. We wis a’ in the bar o’ the Royal tlie ither 
nicht an’ he says we wis a’ proletariats. No’ me, Ah says. jOB,- 
but ye are, says he. Whit wey? says Ah'. Because ye arc, sa)-? • 
he. Awa’ tae hell, says Ah, Ah’m no’ a proletariat an’ niver. . 
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vvis; Ah says, an’ wan mair funny word oot o’ ycr hcid Ah 
says, an’ Ah’Il warm yer lugs fur ye, ma lad.” ^ 

“And what happened then?” I asked. I could listen for 
hours to Mattha’s views and experiences, especially now, to 
get away from tlie eternal subject of Monica. Mattha spat 
into the cabbages again. “Ach, his wife cam’ in an’ gi’ed him 
a cursin’ an took him awa’ hame. Pare sowl! If Ah wis 
mairrit tae a wuman like yon, Ah’d likely be a proletariat 
masel’.” 

When, later, I told Twice that Mattha had the idea that 
a proletariat was a henpecked husband, Twice pointed out 
that Mattha might be right at tliat if one defined ‘proletariat 
as many people did as a ‘downtrodden mass’. 

Matthew did not let any grass grow under his feet, but 
brought his ‘boss’ and the sister to see us that very evening, 
and once again I discovered that I had fallen into tlie trap 
that catches me so frequently. I always preconceive ideas of 
people, and almost without fail I am, as Monica would say, 
‘quite wrong’. Because Matthew ^vas a man of about fifty, I 
had made up my mind that his ‘boss’ \voutd be a man of at 
least sixty, and I had mentally supplied him with spectacles 
and a slight paunch as worn by Matthew liimself. I was 
therefore rendered speecliless while I rearranged my ideas 
■\vhen Matthew presented a ver>'^ tall, rang)', loose-limbed, 
fair man of about thirty, who had an engaging smile and a 
very small, tumed-up nose, while the elderly maiden sister 
that I had been expecting turned out to be a miniature 
creature of about five feet tall, about nyenty years old, with 
a crop of fair curls, a wide curly smile and a nose even 
smaller and more tumed-up than her brother’s. 

“I’m Jim Garvin, Mrs Alexander,” the young man said, 
“and this is my sbter Martha. We’re certainly pleased to 
meet Matt’s friends.” 

I looked at Martha’s hand, engulfed in die bread hand^ of 
T%vice, and thought that I had never seen anything so unlike 
a “Martha’ in my life. She was so small in stature that she had 
to look upivards at everyone, which gave her face a cliildlike 
innocence which was merely intensified by her sparklingly 
mischievous smile and I could see that clun^ protectiveness 
that large men can generate already beginning to ooze out of 
Twice. I was conscious of a similar feeling in myself tms'ards 
Martha. 
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. “And is this your first visit to Scotland?” I asked her. , 

• ■“It is,” her brother replied for her. “She never wanted to 
come to Europe before, but now she’s gotten herself a Scotch 
boy friend and that alters everything.” 

“Oh? And where in Scotland was he bom?” I asked. , 

“He was bom in Boston, Massachusetts,” said Martha, 
“but that only makes Scotchmen Scotcher. His name is Ian 
Macdonald.” 

"That’s the Article!” said old Matlha, pushing glasses of 
whisky into our hands. “Another danged Heilan’man 1” and 
he went back to Twice at the sideboard, irouring the drinks. 

"Say, that old character, Matt’s father, just kills me !" Jim 
Garvin said. “I can hardly understand a word he says !” 

“Just as well,” I told him, “His language is just about the 
bottom half the time. . . , And is the boy friend over here now 
too?” 

“Not yet he isn’t, but he hopes to get over in the fall and 
go back ^vith us,” said Martha. “I hope to get me a kilt before 
he gets here.” 

“The kilt wouldn’t suit you,” I said firmly. “You must 
have a tartan skirt and a good sweater, though.” 

“Aw, gee, Td have liked a kilt !” 

“Your Ian would prefer a skirt, I feel quite sure,” I said. 

“Why?” 

“Well, it’s difficult to explain — 

“You mean - it’s a ‘just because’ ?” 

\ 1 smiled down at her with delight. “That’s exactly what it 

is - it’s a ‘just because’ ! ” 

She wrinkled her nose, smiling back at me. “It was Ian 
that told me about ‘just becauses’. They have far more of 
them in Boston than we have out tvest, but he told me that 
there were hundreds over here. He says that ‘just becauses’ - 
quote - are the hallmark of a true civifization.” 

“Your Ian sounds like a very wise young man.” 

“I-Ie’s quite cute, too,” said Martha, sipping her drink 
thoughtfully. 

I foiind her entrancing and did not want the party to 
break up, for she seemed to have brought witir her out of the 
distant west of America some of the golden light of her otvn 
country. Playing this radiance over the people in the room, 
she caused me to see in them things I had never seen Before, 
and she even gave new outlines to the familiar furnishings. 
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“Flash,” said Twice, coming over to us with Jim, “Jim 
and Martha are determined to drive up to John 
o’ Groats.” 

“You bet !” said Martha. “I want to sec all of it !” 

“And I’ve been telling Jim not to miss Reachfar.” 

“Reachfar?” Martha inquired. “Say, tliat’s a cute name! 
What is it?” 

“The name of my home,” I said. “Certainly, you must go 
there - it’s only a few miles off the main north road.” 

“Reachfar,” she repeated. “That’s just about the cutest 
name for a place that I ever heard. Who thought of it?” 

“Oh, lord I” I began to laugh. “Nobody knows. AVe spell it 
as we pronounce it, as if it were English, but I think it is 
probably a corruption of some Gaelic name.” 

“W ould you mind if I was to borrow it ?” 

“Borrow it?” _ 

“For the cottage Ian and I are going to have up at Gape 
Cod? We went a name that’s good and remote 

“It’s remote, all right,” Twice said. i , 

“I am sure my father would be delighted to think iJiat 
there was a Reachfar at Cape Cod,” I told her. 

In the end Jim and Martha Garvin stayed for three \veeks 
at the local hotel and that was long enough for My Friend 
Martha to come into being, but by the end of the ^cond 
week of their stay there was still no hint or hair of My Friend 
Monica, and we were all getting more cross with one anot ler 
as we became more worried and day followed day. Her 
family also was getting beyond the discreet inquiry stage now 
and beginning to consider a general hue and cry, with all t 
attendant publicity that would ensue. The most 
knew was that she must be somewhere in Scot and, England 
or Wales and that her car was probably witli 
passport was at the London house and the cai c 

Tp^rSeTtf^^Ta telegraph Imy cycling up the road to 
CrooMl, but day after day the only ^ 

office was the red van with the letters, n 
Beechwood came on the telephone and • j ‘ 
going to institute a police inquiry' \^te 

it. I had not been really ttnxious before, i seerncd now, but 
real anxiety set in at the thought o p < A ^ 
a sick person often feels more sick when first takep to 
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would cease their labours o£ cleaning and gardening to ; 
indulge in an exchange of hostilities. 

“Get that bliddy cloot aff that young gross Mattha 
would bellow. 

“You and your old grass !” Loose would answer back. 

. “Cloot ! That’s the sitting-room carpet !” Daze would add. 

“You an’ yer bliddy kerpits! An’ yer cleanin’ an’ ycr ;, 
skitterin’ aboot ! . . . Here, whaur ye'gaun wi’ that hammer 
o’ mines?’’ 

“I w.ant to nail down the — ” 

“Natl doon yer behind ! Ye couldnae hit a palin’, stab ! 
Gi’e me that hammer afore Ah get sweerin’ at yees ! Whit 
noo arc yees needin’ nailin’ doon? If iver Ah saw twae 
weemen creatit by the Almichty' as a cross fur folk ,tae pit 
up wi’, it’s yous twae 

Strange things happen, and one of these was that Mattha, 
Loose and Daze had settled down into a state of armed 
neutrality that dated from the time of Monica's disappear- 
ance. Less than a year ago we used to have a weekly crisis 
when either Loose or Daze would tell us that unless that 
‘dirty, spitting old man’ was forbidden the place t /icy could 
not stay. There were no such crises now. They had frequent 
battles in the kitchens and in the garden, but they had, all 
three, apparently decided Urat the world contained all three 
of them and that the fact could not be altered. 

And another change that I noted in my mind as I watched 
the three of them disappear into the Ben-the-Hoose with the 
hammer was that Loose and Daze were different. They 
would always in some degree be huntresses - though neither 
very chaste nor very fair - for they had been born that way, 
but their liking for one another now dominated their, 
marauding propensities against the male of the species. Men 
were all very_ well, they seemed to indicate, but a nice even- 
ing spent with Loose or Daze, either at home or at the 
cinema, had a great deal to commend it, and really - ; 
although you wouldn’t admit this in public - much, more 
restful and comfortable than having to entertain a gentle- 
man. , 

They knew, of course, of Twice’s new appointment, and 
when they -were first told of it the uppermost thought in their . 
minds was : “But what about Grookmill ?’’ 

“Well, what about it?” Twice asked. 
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‘Will you be selling it ?” Daze asked fearfully, 

“Good lord, no ! Flash and I have to have a home some- 


"^“Th'e kitchen wll get very damp if it’s shut up for a lonj 
time - it’s kind of close to the bum on that side, she toK 


“Oh, we won’t shut it up. We’ll be able to let it quite a 
bit to people from Slatersub.” 

“But, Daze, we thought that you and Loose would maybe 
stay and look after it for us, anyway,” I said._ 

Their nice, foolish faces became bright wth pleasure. We 
could pay you rent for our rooms !” said Loose, 

It made me want to cry. “Don’t be foolish !” I said. “You 
get the rooms for looking after the place while we’re away.” 

“Ohl” they said, and rushed oS to vent their delight in a 
fresh orgy of baking and cleaning. 

It was Loose or Daze or both, of course, who discovered 
that Martha’s twenty-first birthday fell during the third week 
of her stay in Ballydendran and I was at once asked if we 
could have a party. 

“What sort of party?” Twice asked, looking up from his 
book. 

“Well, -we thought,” said Daze, "seeing they’re Americans 
and so daft about Scotland we would have a sort of supper 
with scotch broth and haggis and a raisin dumpling and 
things like that — 

“Ah dinnae like haggis !” said Mattha, appearing like an 
evil genius. "Sheep’s guts, that’s whit it is ! Gi’e me a gidd 
mealy puddin’ an’ — ” 

“You be quiet !” said Daze, 

“Wait till you’re invited to the party before van sav v.iia"- 
you want to eat !” said Loose, 

“ If then !” said Daze, 

“Sheep’s guts !” said Loose in antistrophe. 

‘.‘Be quiet, the lot of you!” I shouts fcefc^ *-= — 

could get out of hand. “AH right. Gh c an erenir 
cut out the haggis - nobody will eat the " 

and it wouldn’t be the real tbm<rzt that 
this food rationing. Daze, you’d — ~ 

Reachfar and see if she can send cW 



“Will %vc gel a gidd big raisin dumplin’ bilcd in a cloot?” 
Maltha asked wisduUy. “Ah huvnae had a bit o’ raisin 
dumplin’ since the Ncw.Ycar.” 

“It’s the suet — ’’ said Daze thoughtfully. - 

“Suet?” Maltha asked. “/Ik’ll sin get ye some suet!” ■ _ 

“How?”' asked Twice, who. was always interested ' in 
Maltha’s machinations. 

“Weel, that new man Burnside doon at the slauchler- 
hobsc wis speirin’ at me in the Royal the ither nicht abbol 
the slauchtcr-hobse drain - it seems the sanitary man’s cftei 
him aboot it an’ they cannae.get it tac clear richt. That drair 
has aye been a bother - it wis that auld Mick Fairlie that laic 
it aii’ Mick >vis half Irish. Ye niver ken jist whit kin’ o’ a twis 
an Irishman will pit in a drain - or in onything else - thej 
jist cannae seem taehelp it, like.” 

“And do you know where the bend in the dram lies?’ 
Twice asked. 

“Och, aye. Ah wis at tlie biggin’ o’ tlie slauchtcr-hoosi 
. when Mick pit it in.” , ^ 

“But you haven’t told Bumsidc?”- 

“Fur the price o’ tvan beef fae Burnside? Ah’m no’ tha 
daft. Forbye, Ah havnae muckle time fur him. He’s a hell o 
a man tac blether.” ' • 

“But you might tell him now ? ” 

“Ah micht.” 

“Maltha, you are an old twister !” 

“Me?” squeaked Maltha, scandalized. “Kcnnin’ aboo 
drains is verra specialized knowledge, that’s whit it is. An 
specialized knowledge is worth a pun o’ suet -when Ah’n 
needin’ it or Burnside’s drain can be stappit for a’ etemitj 
for a’ Ah care. It’s no’ me the sanitary is efter!” 

So,_ dependent on the delivery' of the suet, Mattha wa; 
promised his ‘dumplin’ in a cloot’, and Loose and Daze hac 
begun to plan a raiding expedition by bus round all the loca! 
villages in search of currants and raisins, when Martht 
danced into the room and said : “I’ve got a package for you 
Janet ! Matt and Jim are bringing it.” 

Matt and Jim staggered into the room tvith a huge wooden 
crate. 

“W^iat on earth is that?” I asked. 

“Currants and things to put in cakes,” said Martha. ‘You 
said one night they were hard to get here.” 
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“Holy Moses !” said Mattha. ‘maur^s ma hanun^? , 
He, Loose and Daze fell upon the crate and soon the floor 
,was littered , with packages of dried* fmt of all kinds and 
little drumlike containers of vegetable shortening. 

"I ought to start a shop !” I said. “Martha, I can never 
thank you. But where did you get them ? 

“Netv York,” said Martha, as if it were a shop round the 
comer. “I cabled Ian and they came over in the Q^ueen Mary 
with a friend of his.” 


‘Trunes !” said Twice. “Golly !” 

“Noo, that’s a thing Ah niver get nooadays,” said Mattha, 
“prunes an’ rice puddin’. Ah used tae be real fond o’ prunes 
i’ rice, an’ it’s a gran’ thing fur the workin’ o’ the inside 
itae the bargain.” . ’ . - , , ^ 

'You can’t get rice, you old fool 1” said Loose and Daze in 
ae voice. - • 


“Shut up!” Twice hissed at them. “Want the Qjieen 
llizaheth to come in next week with a cargo of rice ?” 

Loose and Daze went into their customary frenzy of prep- 
xation, I did a certain amount of telephoning to bid the 
[bests, and the evening of Martha’s birthday party came 
dong. Martha bad then, and still has, the ability of the child 
0 grasp at simple pleasures with both hands. She was, in 
pite of a back^ound of great wealth, completely unspoilt 
md also completely unsophisticated and brought to every- 
thing the freshness that a child brings to a new experience. 
When she arrived at Grookmill on the evening of her party 
she was like a child atending her very first celebration. Twice 
told her so as he welcomed her. 


^ "But it is !” she cried. “It is the first time for my Scottish 
birthday party !” 

Twice mid I had decided to give her a circular silver 
brooch with a cainigonn set in it, and when, with quick 
fingers, she had it out of the box and pinned to her dress she 
cned: Look, Jim, look! Gee! Look at my Grookmill 
cairngorm pin !” 
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“Good God !” Twice muttered and slid away in tlic direc- 
tion of the kitchen. 

“Hello, Monica,” I .said. I felt as if roots had groivn out 
through the soles of my feet into the carpet. “Gome right iti,” 

She came towards me. ‘Have a dram,” I said. 

. “Merci bicn,” She gave me her sidelong glance. . 

She came close up to me so that her back was to the room 
and the people, while my back was against the wall. 

“I know you arc too bicti-SlcveCf' she said softly, “to slap 
my face in front of your guests. Tliads why I appeared 
tonight.” 

‘Tm not going to slap your face, anyway,” I said. 

“Why not?” 

“It wouldn’t be one bit nice,” I said, quoting a refined 
woman whom we had both loathed during the war. 

She raised the veil of eyelashes and looked straight at me 
for a second. “I see,” she said. 

“That’s good.” I handed her a drink. “Try to behave your- 
self.” 

“I’ll be ever so nice,” she said, “and help to make your 
party go.” She glanced round the room. “Who is that two 
and a half yards of potential cowboy over there? I think you 
had better lead me to him.” - ^ 

“Gome along,” I said and moved in the direction of Jim 
Garvin and Martha, but she shook my wrist in her hand, 
arresting me for a moment. 

“I can be nice,” she said, looking at me wide-eyed for 
another instant. 

“I know,” I said. “You can be very, very nice.” 

But, not for the life of me, could I be ‘nice’ to Monica. 

After I had made the introductions betrveen her and the 
Garvins I moved away round the room, but very shortly 
Martha was at my elbow. 

“Say, Janet, is it a ‘just because* not to talk about it?” 

“About what?” 

- “Lady Monica’s title!” Her eyes were sparkling with' 
excitement. “I collect them - ones I’ve met, I mean - and 
I’ve got five Lady Surnames, but this is my first Lady Chris-, 
tian-namc and it’s just wonderful! ” 

I _ went across with Martha to where Monica was talking 
to Jim Garvin, Sir Andrew and Mr Slater. 

“I understand,” Jim said as we came fonvardj “that Lady 
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Monica here has just gotten over a disappearing act. I d has^ 
nobody iould disappear in a countrj- tins size rnth 

your police system!” 

“But I’m smarter than most! said Monica. 

“Damn’ silly affair from start to finish! Sir Andrew 

“Of course it was!” said Monica. “And all a misimder- 
standing, anyivay. You know I hate writing letters. And 1 
was certain that Janet’s father would mention when he wrote 

that I was up there— ” , , , j 

‘Damned liar!’ I thought, and as if she had heard the 
thought she shot a glance at me. . , 

“—and so he did, in the end,” she finished with a grm. 
“Well, don’t do it again !” said Sir. Andrew. “You know. 
Slater, I’ve just been looking at these drawings again and — 
“Monica,” I said, “do you know what a ‘just because’ is?” 
“A ‘just because’? No. Is it a thing like a Suivez-moi- 
jeune-homme - you know, a little fluttery ribbon at the back 
ofahat?” 

. “No,” I, said. “Nothing like that. Martha know's all about 
‘justbecauses’.” - 

“A ‘just because’ is ‘a thing that you do or don’t do for no 
very obvious sorta reason - like drinking soup in a ceriafa 
way, you know?” Martha asked earnestly. 

“Oh !” said Monica, equaffy earnestly. “That must be the 
Ameiican for it. In English, thatfs a ‘why-why-notV” 
“Why?” I asked, draivn even against my own vnli into the 
old word nonsense between Monica and myself. 

"Why not?” said Monica. “Because of the ifaichHare- 
why ask riddles that haven’t any answen? - v.irr not? - hut 
a ‘just became’ is a very nice name for them too."' 

“Say,” said Jim Garvin to me, ‘Tve lost the nlaoe. ^ 
the darnedest conversation I ever been 
were we at?” 

“At ‘just because’,” said Monica. 

‘■‘Why not? ” said Jim. 

‘ You keep out of this,” said Martha. 

As Martha hesitated, I said : rr . 


was a just because’ why she shozI±:~- 

Monica, and I said I didn’t thinks- ' 

“Lord, no!” said Monica. 

lyoidd say. It’s very civil cr ~ 



■ I find the British peerage quite fascinal- 


primitive customs ■ 

ing myself.” i 

“Let me get ever^'body another dram,” I said and col« 

lected tlicir glasses. . _ , ^ ^ 

Twice was busy at the sideboard with Mattiia in his .Sim- 
day suit as head waiter. “Tltere you are, Mattha,” he said,; 
putting a final glass on Maltha’s tray. “Don't get tlicm 
muddled or Loose and Daze will be reeling and we'll get no 


supper.” . • , ■ , , 

. “Thera twae? It’s a mortal sin to gi’e them even a tea- 
spoonfy o’ the Article. Ah’ve tellt ye till Ah’m tired that ye 
should get port wine fae the grocer fur them I” 

He went off about his duties, which he did ver>' well and 
with great pride, never forgetting to assure all whisky- 
drinkers that their glasses contained ‘the Article’. 

“It’s a long time since I saw you,” I told Twice as I put 
my four glasses on the sideboard. “A small one for Martha, 
please, and three ordinaries for Monica, Jim and me.” 

“Tve been taking cover,” said Twice, busy with his decan- 
ter. “How is she?” 

“Chastened,” I said. . ■ 

• “She’ll never be that.” 

“Everything is comparative,” I told him, "and relative - 
Einstein will tell you that. Get yourself a drink and come on 
over.” 

“All right.” 

He picked- up his glass and went over to the little group 
in the comer. 

“ — and if you got married,” Martha was asking eagerly, 
“what svould your husband be?” 

Monica tilted her head so that the red-gold curtain of 
hair fell away from her face as she looked upwards. “We 
would be Mr James Garvin and Lady Monica Garvin,” 
she said. 


“Not Lady /amesGamn?” 

“No, For that, he would have to be Lord James Garvin 
and the son of a duke.” 

“Too bad, Jim!” said Tsvice. ‘Have a dram, Monica!” 
and he handed her her glass. 

“Ah’ye been listenin’ tae ye, ye wee bizzom !” said Mattlia, ■ 
appearing behind Jim Garvin like Mephistopheles in an ill- 
produced play. “IVItin Ah wis at the schule, we used tae. 
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learn whit tliey ca’ poetr>' an’ All mind a bit aboot kind 

he’rts bein’ mair nor coronets — ” ^ 

“And it was also about some rather parv-enu peopie Ol 
Norman blood!” said Monica scathingly. “Besides, yau 
have about tlie unkindest heart I know, Mattlia Vere de 
Vere. How are you, anyway?” 

“No’ muckle the better for the askin’, ’ said Mattha, Aii 
hear ye’ve been up in the Heilan’s?” 

, “I liked the company up there,” Monica told him. 

■ “Ah’m gled ye enjoyed yersel’. Iphm. Weel, Ab’m awa’ 
tae get a dram fur masel’ noo an’ then gae ben tae the kitchen 
an’ see whit them twae’s at noo.” He turned to Tivice. “An’ 
Ah’U kin’le ma pipe an’ hae a bit smoke when Ah’m ben 
there an’ if ye’re needin’ me ye ken whaur tae get me.” 

“The perfect butler,” said Monica as he creaked away, 
“This damned place is madder than ever.” 

‘Not really, Monica,” said Twice. 

There was a brittle uneasiness among us and I could see 
that the Garvins were aware of it. I coiild feel Twice’s mind 
darting about, like my own, like a fish in a trap, seeking a 
way out and becoming more and more panic-stricken by the 
instant, when Monica’s voice, very cool, very Loame, with 
the garnered experience of generations of difficult situations 
behind it, said "There are some things that never fail to 
surprise one.” She looked thoughtfully from one of the Gar- 
vins to the other, then at Twice and me, and then back to 
the Garvins. “When Janet first told me that she was going 
to marry Twice I didn’t think it would work at all. Now 
they are the happiest couple I know. I always have to 
remark on it. It is most disconcerting how wrong one can 
be,” 

Just like ffiat, without uttering one v/ord that was not the 
truth, yet without saying* one word that disclosed anr- 
thing untoward, she swept aside the tension, confessed r 
her own feeling of guilt and contrived to convey a f — 
of apology. The sheer impudence of it left Twice and 
speechless. 

Not, now, that the party would have been marred if 7:.-r:r 
and I had been permanently stricken dumb. 

taken it over, and played all her cards of her 'lo-^ is: 

and the glamour of her title for the Garvin^ V — 
scious all the time that, sodaily, I should be 


for making Martha’s birthday an evening, that she would 
rcmembcTj but to be conscious of what one should be is a 
very different thing from what one is. If we were all what _we 
know we should be, most women would be a combination,, 
of Cleopatra, Madame Schiaparelli, .Juliet and Mrs Beeton 
or something like that instead of the combination of shrew, , 
last year’s hat, raw juvenile and tin-opener that they mosdy 
are, so perhaps it is not surprising that I, who should have 
been the gracious hostess of Croofinill, was tending to stand 
around in comers and seethe the kid of my spite at Monica- 
in the milk of my human unkindness which was away past 
boiling point and sadly curdled by the time the party was 
over, 

As a result of the party, the Garvins once more postponed 
their departure from Ballydendran, and when they were not , 
driving to the Border Abbeys , or to the Trossachs or to 
Stirling or to Edinburgh they were at Crookmill. Monica 
either drove about the country wth them or stayed in the 
Ben-the-Hoose, packing, but as Twice and I had mranged 
to take over from her the furniture she had acquired, the 
packing seemed to be the merest excuse, ' though for what 
we were not sure. 

She seemed to spend quite a lot of time alone, she was no 
longer giving parties, but I did not interfere - indeed, I 
tried not even to think of her because of an unpleasant feeling 
that I did not at the moment want any truck ivith her. 
Strangely, her most welcome visitor and the person who 
spent most time ivith her was old Mattha, and after each of 
his visits to her he would come back to his chair by the stove 
in our kitchen, which he regarded as his own, and sit smoking 
his pipe, one gnarled old hand holding its bowl and the left 
elbow resting on the chair arm, the forearm upright,-. the; 
pdm turned outwards, as if the hand were about to push 
aside a screen that would expose some searched-for truth to 
his gaze. 1 have always liked old people, standing as they 
do in their -ivisdom between the long past of their remem- 
bered experience and the utterly unknoivn of their short 
futures, and time and again, in old people, I have noticed 
tins waiting, upheld hand. 

“Aye,” he said to me one day, coming out of one of his 
waiting silences, “the lad was tellin’ me that ye wis thinldn’ 
on a bit trip tae the Heilan’s yersel’s.” 
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He frequently referred to Twice as ‘the lad’, 

“Yes,” I said, “Twice has a backlog of leave due to him 
and we thought we’d go up with the Garvins and Matthew. 
My family haven’t really seen me walking yet.” • 

“Aye, that’ll be fine fur them. Ah’ve niver been tae the 
Heilan’s, Ah’ve seen Loch Lomon’ an’ Ah wis tae Perth 
yince tae a ca”le show, but that’s no’ the Heilan’s.” 

“Would you like to come, Mattha?” I asked him. “My 
father and my aunt and imcle always ask about you and 
they’ve never seen you since that awful time when I was so 
sick.” 

“Ah wid like it fine,” he told me. “Folk is no’ their richt 
sel’s when a body is as seeck as ye wis yon time. Ah took tae 
yer faither, though Ah cud see the pare man wis that anxious 
he wisnae like his richt sel’ at a’. . . . Aye, Ah \vid like it fine. 
But there \vidnae be room in the caur, now, nor in the Reach- 
far hoose aither, Ah’m thinkin’,” 

“Oh, we’re taking two cars — after all, the Garvins are 
going on to John o’ Groats - and they and Matthew are 
booked at the hotel, anyway. There’ll be plenty of room at 
Reachfar. If you think your rheumatics will, stand the long 
seat in the car, come, Mattha !” 

“Mebbe Ah will. An’ thank ye. ... A fine cairry-on, 
makin’ a trip tae the Heilan’s at ma age !” 

“How old are you, Mattha?” 

“Och, no’ that auld. Ah’ll be seeventy-seeven come 
Michaelmas. Ma faither lived tae be ninety-three an’ a’ his 
ain teeth. Ma teeth are no’ near sae gidd as his \vis - it’s a’ 
they dentists - but he wis faur waur wi’ the rheumatics nor 
me. Ma faither wis a beer-drinkin’ man - Ah believe on the 
Article fur the rheumatics masel’. . . . Aye, that fellah Gar- 
vin has a bit notion fur the wee yin ben there,” he said 
suddenly. " 

“YTio? Monica?” I pretended to be surprised to please 
Mattha, but I was not surprised, really. As I had told 'Twice, 
men fell for Monica like ninepins. 

“Whae else? Did ye think Ah meant that auld harridan 
Loose as ye ca’ her? Loose by name an’ Loose by naitur. Mind 
ye, she’s no’ near as damt aggravatin’ as she yince wis. . . . 
Naw, he has a fair notion fur the wee yin.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“Whit?” . 
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“About Jim and Monica, of course ! ” 

“Ali’ve seen a wheeh o’ cocks on a rvheen o’ rriiddens. Ah 
ken the signs.” 

“Oh!”' 

“D’ye think she’ll tak’ him?” he asked. 

“I’ve no idea, Mattha.” 

“Och, wcel, if yoJi dinnae ken, naebuddydiz.” 

“Why should 7 know?” 1 asked him as I put my cake in 
tire oven. ■ ' ’ 

“Whit’s in it?” 

•mat?” . ■ , ' . ' 

"That cake,” ' ' 

“Cherries.” . ■ - ' ’ 

“When are ye gaun tae mak’ a richt gingerbreed? Thcin 
twae - Daze an’ Ae ithcr yin - cannae mak’ a richt yin.” 

“All right. I’ll make one now,”,I said. 

“'That’s the ticket. Mak’ a richt gidd black yin an’ kin’ 
o’ saft. . . . It’s you that kens her better nor onybuddy else,” 
he reverted to the subject of Monica. “She’s got plenty, o’ 
money, hisn’t she?. She’s no’ broken-doon, like some o* the 
gentry?” 

“No. The Loames are not what you’d call broken-down,’! 
I agreed. 

“So she widnae tak’ him fur his money. Aye. He wad suit 
her fine. He’s no’ as damt saft as ye micht think.” 

“I don’t think Jim Garvin is soft at all!” I protested. 

“He’s saft aboot her, though. But every man mak’s a 
neddy o’ himseT aboot some rvumman. Ah’ve been a neddy 
inasel’ in ma time.” 

“Then that makes it conclusive,” I said. 

“Nane o’ yer impidence ! Your lad’s no' a neddy, though.” ' 

“No?” I said, rvatching treacle run out of one of Martha’s 
beaudful cans from New York. 

“Naw. It wid be a clever wumman that wid bamboozle' 
him ~ yin as fly as you as a ma”er o’ fack.” He creaked up 
out of his chair. “Weel, sittin’ here on ma backside’ll no’ get 
the kin’lin’ sticks cut.” He knocked his pipe out into the coal 
bucket. “Ye should ask the wee yin ben there tae come up 
tae the Heilan’s wi’ us.” 

“Why?” She’s only just back from Reachfar !” I turned ' 
away from_ my baking to make the protest. 

“She' wd like fine tae get cornin’, Ah’m thinkin’,” he : 
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said and went away out to the woodshed, leaving me stand- 
ing in the middle of the kitchen floor. 

It may be my early training by my grandmother that 
makes me have so much respect for age and its opinions, but 
I do not think so entirely. I think it is logical that an average 
intelligence that has watched tlie world for seventy-seven 
years should have opinions more likely to be valuable than 
an average intelligence that has only some forty years of 
observation on which to base its opinions. I was also of the 
belief that Mattha’s intelligence, to start with, was of a 
higher level than my own, and I tended to give weight to his 
opinions. I was not vitally interested in his idea that Jim 
Garvin ‘had a notion’ for Monica. In the time I had known 
her so many notions had been entertained for her by so 
many men that I would have been more interested had I 
been told that Jim Garvin could not bear the sight of her. 
After all, even Twice, who was eccentric enough, appar- 
ently to prefer me, had been the first to agree that Monica 
was an eyeful, a heartful and a mindful for any man who 
had an open eye, heart and mind. No, the facet of Mattha’s 
discourse that interested me %vas his suggestion that Monica 
should join the expedition to Reachfar. Not John o’ Groats 
~ Reachfar, And it interested me because the very idea of 
taking her with us on our holiday was repugnant to me. 

You know how it is when there is something you know 
you ought to think about that you would rather not think 
about so you think about any other thing under the sun in 
order to escape from thinking about the thing that really 
needs thinking about? You travel roimd it in a muddle of 
loose thought and repetition just like that sentence back 
there. At least I do. I have not got the courage of my friend 
Edna who has added a phrase to our family vocabulary. 

• Edna is British by birth but regards New York as her spiritual 
home - it is to her what Moscow was to the three sisters - 
and in the aftermath of the 1939-45 War her husband was 

• tvqrking in Buenos Aires and Edna was down there with him 
and, as Damon Runyan would say, it began to come on 
Christmas. 

|T want to go to New York for Christmas,” said Edna. 

, “Well, you can’t,” said her husband. “I can’t get the 
dollars for a trip like that.” 
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“I want to go to New York ” 

“Now, Edna, don’t be silly., Dollars are not allowed for 
pleasure jaunting. You <7fl77wot go!” _ ^ ; 

“I want to go to New York for Christinas,” Edna said, , 

■ “Listen, there’s no point in going on like that ! You need 
dollars to go to New York and I can’t get the dollars. If I 
were as rich as Croesus I couldn’t get a. permit to buy dollars 
for a pleasure trip I” • 

“I PREFER NOT TO THINK ABpUT TI-IAT,” said . 
Edna. “I want to go to New York for Christmas 1” 

, Well, like Edna, I preferred not to think about Monica . , 
going to Rcachfar with us, biit, unlike Edna, I did not have 
the courage to say so, even to myself. Not nie. I believe that 
if anyone were to ask me I would say that I am one of these 
forthright people who face things squarely, look facts in tlie 
face, study a problem from all angles, but that would be 
what Martha would call a ‘lotta hooey’. I am not like that at 
all, for, instead of facing up to this problem about Monica, 

I began to hold a large, foaming-at-the-mouth indignation 
meeting inside myself. “The impudence ! She creates a year 
of merry hell in my life, chases my husband round Birming- 
ham in a pink satin nightgown, and now she wants us all to 
have a happy holiday together at my home with my familyl 
The impertinence of it! And suborning old Mattha too! 
The absolute — ” 

The whipped-up, internal indignation meeting did not last 
long, proving very unsatisfactory, and almost without realiz- 
ing it I slipped from thinking of Monica and Reachfar to 
thought of Reachfar only. I think I have already said that 
my home and my childhood are never very far from my ' 
thoughts, especially when the things tliat I have to tliink 
about at the present time do not please me, 

I had not been home since my illness, but my family - of 
course my grandparents were dead now - in the persons of . 
my father, my uncle and my aunt had all been dotvn to 
Crookmill at various times since I had been bedridden. Tom 
had not come, for he was very old and had never been soudi , 
of Inverness even in his youth, holding the very reasonable 
view that there probably was a city called Edinburgh, just 
as there probably was a country called Peru, because he had 
met people who said they had been to those places and he , 
also knew that there was a big, reddish star, because he had , 
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seen- it- himself,- which the minister said was a special sort 
of star called a planet and its name was Mars, but Tom had 
no urge to visit either Edinburgh, Peru or Mars. Reachfar 
would do fine for him, he said, and look at that now, he said, 
that branch on that tree shaped just like a big capital ‘S’. He 
had never noticed that before, he said, although he must 
have passed that tree a thousand times; and do you know, he 
said, that the swallows are building in the old chafFcutter of 
all places? At over eighty Tom would no doubt still be seeing 
new things at Reachfar to marvel at, I thought. It would be 
good to see him again. And Reachfar. But one did not want 
Monica at Reachfar. . . . 

The year had now passed the peak of mid-Jime. It was 
warm in my. nice kitchen and the air was rich with the smell 
of baking gingerbread and the scent from the garden veget- 
ables that lay by the sink and the odour from the little piece 
of mutton that Mattha and I would have for our lunch. I 
was enjoying myself in my own kitchen, with plenty of flour 
and eggs and all the good things that had come out of the 
New York crate. Twice would not be back until the evening, 
and Loose and Daze had gone with Matthew and the Gar- 
vins on a shopping expedition to Glasgow. I could have an 
orgy of baking and make as much mess as I liked and enjoy 
to the full my recovered ability to use my hands and my 
body for the small, satisfactory tasks that had to be done 
around my own home. I would make a huge Black Bun, I 
decided, to take to Reachfar for Tom. 

I plunged into the store cupboard again and laid hands on 
a fresh packet of raisins and another of currants - Daze would 
be mad, but let her be ! Martha had given the crate to me, 
after all ! I had the mixing bowl full of a rich and glutinous 
mass of fruit, spices, pepper, sugar, treacle and flour all 
moistened with a little whisky when Monica came into 
the kitchen, the acme of elegance in a new silk-tweed 
suit, a cocktail shaker in one hand and two glasses in the 
other. 

"What in Christendom is that?” she asked, snifiing over 
the bowl. 

I was panting a little with the effort of moving the wooden 
spoon round in the mixture. “Nothing in Christendom. As 
Martha would say, strickly pagan, this - Black Bun.” 

"Crikey ! Have a snootful of gin and french for elevenses. 
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Nothing lilcc it for making spoons and tilings, go round. 1 
carae to tell you I’m going to Edinburgh.” . 

. “Oh?" I put a doth over my bowl of mixture and got 
• my tin of dgarette.s from the dresser. „■ 

“I’ve an appointment with Alex.” 

“Haven’t seen Alex in ages,” I said, “Give him our 
love.” • . 

I took the gingerbread out of the oven and put it to cool 
.TS Mattha came in with a basket of logs for the sitting-room 
.fire. . ■ ' 

„ “That’s the Article!” he said. 

“No. It’s gin,” said Monica, “Want one?” . 

“Naw. Rot ycr guts, that’s a’ it is. Ah’d raither hac a 
bo’Ue o’ beer.” 

“In the passage cupboard,” I said. “Help yourself.” 

He took a large tumbler from the dresser and disappeared 
rvith his basket of firewood. 

“That old article,” said Monica, “thinks, in' his own 
parlance, that the sun shines out of your behind ! ” 

“Nonsense 1” I said. “And I don’t object to that sort 
of parlance from Mattha - it’s in character. In you, it 
isn’t.” ' . ■ 

“Soi^,” she said. “Sometimes one’s character gets a little . 
frayed and tattered at the edges.” 

My mind veered away from this intimacy, "That suit 
isn’t frayed or tattered at the edges,” I told her. “You look ' 
very smart.” 

, “Like it?” She looked down at the sleek line of the skirt. 
“It’s one of Paul Caraday’s - he’s a squealing pansy but a 
coming boy in the rag trade. Inge has given him all her 
clothes for this South American tour. That should help 
him.” 

“Help him? It will make him,” 

Inge was Monica's fabulously smart and wealthy sister-in- .. 
law who figured in all the shiny magazines and -was invari- 
ably mentioned in the Sunday press of the type that 
pcriodicallylists the World's Best-dressed Women, . ‘ 

“How w Inge, by the way?” I asked. 

“More of a bitch than ever. What I can’t understand is 
how it doesn’t show in her face. But it doesn’t. She looks like , ’ 
a well-groomed Nordic angel svith dew in her eyes, and her , • 
tongue drips more venom than ever. How Philip stands it ; 
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.1 don’t know. Insulation of some sort, I suppose. Of course, 
she’s first-class socially — it’s in the family she’s such a cow. 
... Do you ever get sick to death of your family, Jan?” 

“I. don’t think so,” I said. “Of course, I don’t have a big 
lot of them or such a mixture of them as you do.” 

She tipped the shaker over my glass. “Sorry it isn’t a full 
second wing,” she said, pouring what was left into her own 
glass. “It was just the dregs of a gin bottle. Filthy word, dregs. 
Makes you think of all that glub a dredger shovels up. . . . 
I’ve got frightfully sick of the family lately.” I made no com- 
ment. “I can’t lay my finger on why, quite. But that hoo-ha 
I had to go down to about, the Derbyshire place was just 
about the end. It’s not a place that anybody c^es a damn 
about - it came into the family about 1800 through a mar- 
riage, It’s a nice enough house, Georgian, not veiy*^ big - but 
none of us has ever lived there. It has always been let, but 
it’s bigger than most people want now', so it’s been empty for 
a couple of years. Some farming people have the land on 
rent, but they don’t want the house and the garden .and so 
on, and a girls’ school wanted them, so Papa thought he 
would sell. Golly, did the balloon go up?” . 

"Why?” 

■ “God knows ! Nobody else does. There were about thirty 
Loames sitting round a table all ba^vling about a house that 
they had never seen - half of them hadn’tj anyway — and a 
house that didn’t belong to them at that. Aunt Pat w'as accus- 
ing Papa of laying ^vaste her Edward’s inheritance, and 
Unde Egbert Avas accusing him of Communism, and Cousin 
Lorimer was saying : ‘Give it for a youth hostel’ - he is 
always twaddling on about the nation’s youth but he has 
been careful to stay a bachelor. But what they were all after, 
really, was that the Loame family must be rent by a major 
difference of opinion at all costs. Everybody must be suspici- 
ous of everybody else’s motives. My family must always be in 
: a state of civil w'ar. They’d make you sick. When I think of 
; other families’ ways of living — Here; I’ve got to go. . . . 
j. W'ant anything from Edinburgh ?” 

I “No, thank you.” ' 

f “All right. I’m off.” She ran along the passage but ran 
; back to push her head round the door. “I say, teU Twice 
I ve borrow'ed that spare jack of his. I don’t know w'here 
j mine is. I think I must have left it at Reachfar.” 
j T— M.r.M.— r 14,5 


I was taking the cloth from the top of my mixing bowl 
as I heard her car- drive away dotvn the stony road from 
Crookmill .to the main highway, and as I began to plough ray 
wooden spoon through the mixture again I wondered what 
the reason for her visit had been. 1 had not been alone with 
her since she came back, except for the few moments at 
Martha’s party, and as far as knowing what was in her mind 
went I had not been alone with her now. Monica was not 
as easy to fathom as Mattha, I thought. And, of course, I 
myself had not helped her to be forthcoming. But she had 
used Rcachfar as an exit line 

“Whaur’s she awa’ tac noo?” Mattha asked, putting hi: 
beery tumbler in the sink. 

“Edinburgh.” 

“.She’s a hell o’ a leear, that lassie,” he continued. "She 
can tell lees by sayin’ a thing ah’ she can tell them by sayin 
naething ah’ she can tell them sideways an’ backsidcforc 
most. Tclin’ me it wis gin yecs wis drinidn* - as if Ah didnat 
ken the. smell o’ the Article at ma age ! ” 

“It was gin and vermouth 1” I said, springing to Monica’i 
defence. “The article, as you call it, is in the black bun I’m 
mixing.” 

“Och, wcel,_nac hard feclin’s. She’s a hell o’ a leear a 
the same even if she telt the truth by accident aboot the gin 
She’s hidin’ somethin’, that’s whit she is,” 

So well she might be hiding something, I thought. She 
had plenty to hide if one thought over her past behaviour. 

“It’s a black bun, ye said?” Mattha peered into the mix- 
ture. “Aye, it hiz the richt smell. Ah’m very fond o’ a bit o’ 
black bun.” 

“It’s for Tom at Rcachfar.” 

“Och, aye, Ah’ve heard aboot him, the auld sowl. Och, 

weel, he’ll be sharin’ it wi’ us, likely Did ye tell the wee 

yin to come on up there wu’ the rest o’ us?” 

“No, I didn’t!” I said snappishly as I measured the flour 
for the pastry case for my bun. “And stop bullying me, 
Mattha. I don’t know where you got tihis notion that Monica 
wants to go back to Rcachfar, but no doubt if she wants to 
come she will tell me so.” 

“There’s nae need tae get ycr dander up 1” he said. “An’ 
All II tell ye_ somethin’ fur nothin’ - she’ll rm’ tell ye, an’ ye 
can pit that in yer pipe an’ smoke it 1” 
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, “What’s all the mystery? Why shouldn’t she tell me’” 

“Ah dinnae ken, but she’ll no’.” He lit a spill of paper at 
the stove and began to suck at his burned and bitten old 
pipe. “This bliddy thing’s stappit again !” he said. “It’s the 
teebacca - fu’ o’ taur, that’s %vhitit is !” 

The pipe sucked and gurgled and stank. I left my pastry' 
and went to Twice’s pipe-rack in the living-room and took 
out a pipe that had been given him at Christmas which he 
did not like because the bowl u'as too small and the stem 
too slender for his stroflg teeth. 

' “Here!” I said to Mattha. “Fill that one and see if it’s 
any better.” 

. “Hey, that’s wan o’ the lad’s pipes !” 

"He doesn’t use it. He’d bite through that stem in a tveek. 
He said you were to have it.” 

“My, but that’s a richt bonnie sweet wee pipe ! Ah’ll be 
richt prood o’ it. The lad’s a fine fellah, ye ken, lassie.” 

“I know that,” I said, concentrating on my pastry. Nobody 
knew better than I did what a fine fellow T^^’ice was. 

- “He’s no’ a man that wad like tae corse ahvcen fireen’s 


an — 

There was a loud, unmistakable rattle at the back door, 
a rattle as of the large head of a large dog requiring im- 
mediate admittance. 

“That’s Dram, Mattha,” I said, holding up my floury 
hands, “Let him in for me, please.” 

‘My, my 1” said Mattha as Dram trotted m with a big 
rabbit in his mouth. “My, but ye’re gettin' tae be a richt fine 
poacher o’ a dug ! Here, gi’e me that rabbit ere Ah kill it fur 

“Take it outside, for goodness’ sake, and kill it !” I said. 
‘Dram, why the devil don’t you kill your things before you 

^™r^^looked at me as if to remind me of wbat I had said 
the day he brought in the butcher’s cat - ■ . , . , 

“Ids' a fine yLng yin,” said Mattha, 
the dead rabbit. “Ye widnae conseeder makkm a rabbit p 

it?” 

“I might, if you would consider skinning and gutt 

i Ah’ll sin dae that. Ye ken whit think ? 

' "What?” I asked, lining my cake tin v 
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I was taking the cloth from the top of rny mixing, bowl 
as I heard her car drive away dotvn the stony road from 
Crookmill to the main highway, and as I began to plough my 
wooden spoon through the mixture again I ss'ondered what 
the reason for her visit had been. I had not been alone with 
her since she came back, except for the few moments at 
Martha’s party', and, as far as knossdng what was in her mind 
went I had not been alone with her now. Monica was not 
as easy to fathom as Maltha, I thought. And, of course, I 
myself had not helped her to be forthcoming. But she had 
used Reachfar as an exit line. ... 

“Whaur’s she awa’ tae noo?” Mattha asked, putting his 
beery tumbler in the sink. 

“Edinburgh.” 

“She’s a, hell p’ a leear, that lassie,” he continued. “She 
can tell lees by sayin’ a thing an’ she can tell them by sayin’ 
nac thing ah’ she can tell tliem sideways an- backsidefore- 
most. Telin’ me it 'wis gin yees wis drinkm’ — as if Air didnae 
ken the, smell o’ the Article at ma age ! ” 

"It ivas gin and vermouth !” I said, springing to Monica’s 
defence. “The article, as you call it, is in the black bun I’m 
mixing.” 

“Och, weel, nac hard feelin’s. She’s a hell o’ a leear a’ 
the same even if she telt the tnith by accident aboot the gin. 
She’s hidin’ somethin’, that’s whit she is.” 

So well she might be hiding something, I thought. She 
. had plenty to hide if one' thought over her past behaviour. 

“It’s a black bun, ye said?” Mattha peered into the mix- 
ture. “Aye, it hiz the richt smell. Ah’m very fond o’ a bit o' 
black bun.” 

“It’s for Tom at Reachfar.” 

“Och, aye, Ah’ve heard aboot him, the auld sowl. Och,. 
vvcel,' he’ll be sharin’ it wi’ us, likely. . . . Did ye tell the wee ■ 
yin to come on up there wi’ the rest o’ us?” 

“No, I didn’t!” I said snappishly as I measured the flour ' 
for the pastry case for my bun. "And stop bullying me, 
Mattha. I don’t know where you got this notion that Monica 
wants to go back to Reachfar, but no doubt if she wants to 
come she will tell me so.” 

^ set yer dander up !” he said. “An' 

Ah J1 mil ye somethin’ fur notirin’ - she’ll no’ tell ye, an’ ye,, 
can pit that in yer pipe an’ smoke it ! ” ' • ■ 
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“What’s all the mystery? IVliy shoiildn’t she tell me?” 

“Ah dinnae ken, but she’ll no’.” He lit a spill of paper at 
'ae stove and began to suck at his burned and bitten old 
lipe! “This bliddy thing’s stappit again !” he said. “It’s the 
eebacca - fu’ o’ taur, that’s wWt it is !” 

The pipe sucked and gurgled and stank. I left my pastry 
ind went to Twice’s pipe-rack in the living-room and took 
)ut a pipe that had been given him at Christmas which he 
lid not like because the bowl was too small and the stem 
;oo slender for his strofig teeth. 

■ “Here !” I said to Mattha. “Fill that one and see if it’s 
my better.” 

“Hey, that’s wan o’ the lad’s pipes !” 

‘He doesn’t use it. He’d bite through that stem in a week. 
He said you were to have it.” 

“My, but that’s a richt bonnie sweet wee pipe ! Ah’ll be 
richt prood o’ it. The lad’s a fine fellah, ye ken, lassie.” 

“I know that,” I said, concentrating on my pastry. Nobody 
knew better than I did what a fine fellow Twice was. 

‘He’s no’ a man that wad like tae come atween freen’s 
an—” , 

There was a loud, unmistakable rattle at the back door, 
a rattle ^ of the large head of a large dog requiring im- 
mediate admittance. 

“That’s Dram, Mattha,” I said, holding up my floury 
hands. “Let him in for me, please.” 

‘My,_ !” said Mattha as Dram trotted in with a big 

rabbit in his mouth. “My, but ye’re gettin’ tae be a richt fine 
poacher o’ a dug '. Here, gi’e me that rabbit ere Ah kill it fur 
ye.” 

“Take it outside, for goodness’ sake, and kill it !” I said. 
“Dram, why the devil don’t you kill your things before you 
bring them in?” 

Dram looked at me as if to remind me of what I had said 
the day he brought in the butcher’s cat - dead. 

“Ids a fine young yin,” said Mattha, coming back with 
the dead rabbit. “Ye widnae conseeder makkin’ a rabbit nie 
wi’it?” ^ 

■ “I might, if you would consider skinning and gutting it for 

"Och, Ah’ll sin dae that. Ye ken wliit Ah think?” 

“What?” I asked, lining my cake tin with pastry. 
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"That wee yin ben there wid be a Middy sight better if 
she’d been brocht up richt." '• 

"Brought up right?’’ I repeated foolishly. ^ 

“Aye - tae ken aboot cookin' an’ bakin’ an’ bein’ usefu'. 
"Whit gidd is it tae a wumman tae live a’ her lane in the ben 
end o’ a hoose even if she can speak French an’ Eyetaliah? 
The bother wi’ that wee yin is that she doesnae want a man 
o’ her ain kind an’ the ithcr kin’ dinnae.want her. '. . . Odi, 
weel, come on, Dram, ye article, ye. You an’ me maun sort 
tins rabbit fur tire Missis.’’ He creaked out into the garden 
and left me to my baking. 

My mind veered .away into escape from tlie thought of 
Monica again and I began to think of Mattha’s phrase ‘sort 
this rabbit’. In the Scotland of Mattha’s generation the verb 
.‘to sort’ has a meaning that I have not come across else- 
where. -It means to ‘put to rights’ and a parent, annoyed 
at a child, will say : ‘If ye do that again I'll sort ye !’ mean- 
ing !If you do that again I will punish you in such a way that 
it will put you to rights for ever about tliat particular thing’. 
And, in Scotland, we may ask a carpenter to ‘sort’ a piece 
of woodwork for us or a shoemaker to ‘sort’ a shoe, by which 
we mean : .'put, it to rights,, repair it, make it usable or wear- 
. able.’ So Mattha was making the rabbit fit for kitchen use 
by ‘sorting’ it. . , ■ ii;< 

A nice, homely word, I thought, with a flavour of the 
native earth about it, except for that one extraordinary' 
Shakesperian phase ‘a sort of traitors’. That collective noun, 
a ‘sort’ of traitors. Why a sort? Assortment? Sort, Covey and 
scliool had a collective sound, a probable sound, for what 
they described, for one could think of tire comfortable fat 
partridges in a cosy covey, and the whales, especially the 
- pompous kind that blow a fountain out of their noses, as a 
school of philosophers blowing wind and water into the air. 
But a sort of traitors ? It was strange that the same word could •' 
feel homely and comfortable in one context' and ugly and 
cacophonous in another. A sort of traitors. Traitor. The word 
suddenly turned into a picture of Monica that rose like a 
cloud over the horizon of my mind, I pushed tlte picture:, 
and the word into limbo and escaped again, but not for 
iong.^ ' . . ■ . 

It is true that Monica had been ;vei7 much in and on my 
mind for weeks, but today it was as if, I had had a fresh 
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injection of her when she had unexpectedly appeared in my 
kitchen in the fashionable new suit. There had been some- 
thing exotic about her as she had stood there, the acme of 
moneyed elegance, against the utilitarian enamel draining- 
board of the sink. Physically she had momentarily taken on 
again the glamour that had always coloured her image in 
my mind. 

This mind of mine is a little like the west attic of Reach- 
far as it was in my grandmother’s time. My grandmother 
never threw anything away, but put anything she was not 
using at the moment in the west attic and I spent a lot of 
time up there on wet winter days. In those days many 
strange things were acquired by a household such as ours, for 
if a farin changed hands, there would be a sale and my 
grandmother would send my father or my rmcle oflf with 
instructions like this : “Try and get the chain harrows if 
you can manage the price at all, and if that big hamper that 
Mrs Morrison used to have for her eggs comes up and is 
going reasonable try and get it for me. It’s on the 
big side for us, but the two egg baskets are fair done.” 
Usually the hamper would come back to Reachfar, but not 
alone,. for a thing of that nature would be filled with odd 
saucers, a colander, a few nails, a horse blanket, a chamber 
pot, a screwdriver and a mirror from the servant’s bedroom 
and sold as a lot. At Reachfar the hamper would be cleaned 
and go into use while the rest of the lot would be sorted 
through and what was not wanted for immediate use would 
go up to the west attic. The west attic was a very interesting 
place. It being known that I was familiar with it and its 
contents, I was frequently 'sent up for a patch’, which meant 
that I was shown my uncle’s trousers perhaps, complete with 
hole, and had to find a piece of the tweed from which they 
had originally been made, for Mr Grant the tailor made all 
the family’s heavy clothes and had to deliver the clippings 
along with the garment. To be sent for a patch was a dull 
job, for it meant looking through all the big-rag bags that 
liung on a row of pegs and most of the materials in them were 
very dull grey and bro^vn tweeds, old pillow-cases and 
scraps of flannelette shirting. One winter day, though, I was 
sent to find a patch for my grandfather’s heaviest jacket 
which was probably half a century’ old, and I sorted through 
about six boys without finding the right thing, so I took the 
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seventh bag right off its peg, held it;tip by the bottom 
comers and, w’ith an impatient shake, tipped its entire con- 
tents into the middle of the floor. When I had thrown aside 
the bag, on the top of the dun-coloured heap was the most 
beautiful scrap of material I had ever seen. It was some sort 
of brocade, I suppose, but to me it seemed to contain ail the 
icwcl colours of the Indies as well as gold and silver, and 
, it lay there in the dusty gloaming of the attic glowing with 
an exotic light. Irf this light the walls of the attic receded 
to the far boundaries of the world and a gorgeous procession, 
of caparisoned elephants, peacocks rvith spread tails and men 
and women with yellow smns and feathered headdresses and 
robes of silk hung with jewels, floated past before my aston- 
ished eyes, while the bells of a thousand temples sounded in 
my bemused ears. 

Monica, in my mind, had always had something of the 
quality that that scrap of brocade had had that first day I 
saw it among the heap of drab clippings in the west attic. 
She could always open for me a vista of fair places, of strange 
customs, of another worId..In clichd parlance, I suppose that 
she had spelled romance to me, caught me in romance as in 
a silken web, and, iit spite of all that had happened, she had- 
done it afresh today, in my own kitchen, by my own sink. . 

I ought, I supposed, to tell Monica tliat Twice and I 
wanted her rooms so that Twice could have his drawing- 
office, hasten her departure from Crookmill and put an end, 
' to the whole absurd situation, but I knew that I w'ould not 
do that. I did not know %vhy I would not do it. I knew merely, 
but with certainty, that I would not do it. Then, as. Twice 
had pointed out, the normal reaction to behaviour such as 
Monica’s ^vbuld be anger. “Your friend Monica has treated 
you abominably,” he had said. Yes. To be angry and quarrel 
with her would be the standard, conventional reaction, but 
I have always tended to look askance at coriventionrd re- 
actions because, for me, they so often false. My natural 
reaction was not to be angry with Monica or to quarrel with : 

■ her. If thop had been my reactions, they would have been 
translated into actions long ago. My temper is not the sort 
that svaits to decide if it is going to go up in a blaze. It is of a - 
Iiighly combustible quality, my temper, and goes off with a 
bang at the first spark of tire sort tlrat ignites ib So, in' tliis 
case, what Monica had done was not to make a spark of the , 


Lemper-igniting sort. No. There %vas nothing of clean, sud- 
den fire about what she had done. No, What she had done 
had induced in me more of the sly, furtive festering of a 
poison in the mind, 

I was spending a diflacult, unhappy day. After Mattha and 
I had had our lunch I began to bake again. It was part of 
my escape apparatus, as I have since recognized, for I like 
to work wth food, and the materials and utensils of cook- 
ery all have associations of smell and taste and texture and 
colour that come from my earliest childhood which was a 
very happy time in my life. 

As I opened a tin of cinnamon and the fragrance rose from 
it, I thought of church at home when I w'as very small and 
the minister reading the hymn in its entirety in his soft^ 
Hebridean voice, before the congregation began to sing : 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Sea-Uon^s isle . . . 

for that is how I heard the words, a sea-lion being an 
animal in one of my picture books, when I had not heard of 
the island of Ceylon, I was, for a long time, convinced that 
aromatic spices grew among the polar ice-floes where the sea- 
lions lived and &at this was why they were so expensive and 
had to be used so sparingly. 

Then, Avhen the minister had finished reading. Big John 
the Blacksmith, in his sober, grey, Sunday clothes womd rise 
from his special chair behind the communion table, give his 
timing fork a firm yet respectful ‘Ping-oing!’ on the oak of 
the pulpit stairs and in his enormous but melodious voice 
sing out : 


From Creenland’s icy mountains, 

From Intic^s coral strand ... 

and gradually the rest of us would gain courage from Him 
and soon aU would be singing. 

/md I went on to remember now that it was Big John the 
Smith who first made me realize that a person is not just one 
person, that Big John, m his leather apron, with his ham- 
mer m his hand and his pipe in his mouth in his smithy was 
not all there was of Big John the Smith. When I was very 
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small and first went to church I did not. connect the grey, 
figure beliind the communion table with Big John at all. In 
my mind, altliough I did not mention it to anyone, I thought 
that the figure in the church was a tame angel who belonged 
there, put there by God to help us, with the singing, and 
that his tuning fork was the sort of thing that so many 
biblical people had, like Moses having a staff and Aaron a 
rod. And then came the great evening when I was allowed 
to stay up really late for the first time and my family, took 
me to a concert in the village. The concert was to make 
money for a thing called the Red Cross which helped tlie 
soldiers who wei'C fighting in a war that had started in i9*4j 
and Tom and I used to make money for the Red Cross too, , 
so we had to help other people to make money for it. Tom 
said ; “It’s chust a plain matter of neighbourliness an’ fair- 
dealing. Next time we have a pair of rabbits or a pound or 
two of rasps to be, selling for out Red Cross, we canna be 
asking Mrs Macdougall to buy. from us if we’ll not be buying 
a ticket for heir concert for kcr Red Cross.’’ 

I was. very excited, not being quite sure what a concert 
was, but inclined to the belief that it would be something like 
church because I had been told that ‘everybody would be 
singing’, but it could not be exactly like church either, be- , 
cause my grandmother, my mother and my aunt were ‘help-' 

. ing with the tea’ and you did not eat at church except bread 
and wine at Communion and children were not allowed to , 
go to church on Communion Sundays. I do not remember 
a thing about the concert except that, suddenly, the minister 
said : “And now our good friend Big John the Precentor wilL- • 
sing the ‘Cooper O’ Fife’ for us — and this person who was ■ 
this thing called a precentor and was also the tame angel 
from the church but, strangest of all, was my friend Big John 
tire Blacksmith came on to the platform in his Saturday 
suit and second-best boots and began to sing the funniest ■ 
song I had ever heard in all my bom 'days, with' a jingle at 
the end of each verse that made you tap your toes on the ■ 
bare wooden floor of the schoolroom. 

This two-or-three-peoplishness of Big John the. Smith ' 
was one of the most remarkable discoveries I had made In \ 
lifetime until then, I think. For. many Sundays after- 
wards, when he was being the tame angel in church, I used 
to wonder if the wind might change and he would stay like ' 
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^_at and, if so, where in the world would Tom and I take 
Dick and Betsy, our plough horses, to have their shoes at- 
tended to? However, the wind did not change at the crucial 
moment. Big John rem_ained,_angel and blacksmith too, and, 
indeed, was still remaining in his house beside the smithy 
ivhich was now a garage as well at the crossroads, some two 
and a half miles east of Reachfar. 

Reachfar. Monica, What zvas all this about hlonica and 
Reachfar? The place meant a great deal to me, for so much 
of memory^ for me was tied up in its every stone and tree and 
crj'stal spring rising among the heather of the moor, but it 
had none of this meaning for Monica. It was true that most 
of the people who visited Reachfar were entranced by it, but 
visits were usually made in the summer, for short periods, 
and the visitors did not know the rigours and isolation of its 
long, harsh winters, •when the panoramic views were blotted 
out by a bleak grey curtain of bitter sleet and the wind lashed 
in fury across the dead brown morass of the moor. It ivas, 
true that Reachfar had a steadfastness, a security of thick 
old walls settled down among their traditional pastures, but 
what age and sense of traditional security there svas at 
Reachfar, compared svith the manor of Becchwood, were as 
events of this morning compared with the happenings of all 
the yesterdays of a tliousand years. Reachfar had nothing 
for Monica, I told myself, and Monica had nothing for 
.Reachfar. Drat Mattha and his old man’s notions and funny 
ideas ! The rest of us would go north as we had planned and 
Monica could do what she liked. There was no room for hci, 
anyway. Besides, she was only just from Reachfar. Why 
should she want to go up there again ? 

Impatiently, I jerked a tray of cinnamon buns out of the 
oven, knocking the comer of the tray against the oven door, 
so that some three or four of the buns went sliding across 
the polished linoleum of the floor. 

“Oh, damn and blast it !” I c.\plodcd. 

“Is it safe to come in?” Twice inquired from the doom ay, 
while Dram sidled between his legs in the direction of the 

nea^t bun. , -j 'p^^.jee. “IVJiat’s on the floor is 

“Hi Let that alone! „„ the bun. "What 

mine!” Dram sat down, Ins eyes 

sveiit svrong, Missis?” 

“Oh, nothing. Just a t( 



“No harm done.” Twice picked up the spilled buns and 
slipped one to Dram who yelped and dropped it again. “All ' 
right. Let it cool, I like them hot,” He began to eat what he 
had salvaged; “Any tea going?” 

“In a minute or two, pet. You are early,” 

“I know. Where’s everybody ?” 

“Ah put, except Mattha, Dram and me.” 

“Hurray ! Ijeds have a picnic tea in the garden. I’ll do the’ 
carrying.” 

“All right.” 

“What a lot of grand smells, though ! What on earth have 
you been doing?” _ . _ 

“My, but her an’ me’s fairly had a richt day o’ it, the day!” 
said Mattha through the window. “We’ve got gingerbreed 
an’ chirry cake an’ rabbit pie an’ rhubert tairt an’ black 
bun - hey, whit’s they ye’re catin’ ?” 

“Cinnamon buns - want one?” 

“Ah \vidnae see yin gaun- straucht by me !” Mattha 
reached in through the window. 

We carried our tea out into the back garden where Mattha 
had caused to be built a bench that served, as a table, and ' 
Twice carried out wooden chairs from the kitchen. 

“My, but it’s gran’ weather !” said Mattha. “This is jist 
the very dab - Ah’ye got news fur ye, lad !” 

“What?” Twice asked. 

“Ah’m cornin’ up tae the Heilan’s w’ yees.” 

“That’s fine, Mattha !” 

“Ye’ll mebbe hae tae stop whiles on the road tae let me • 
get oot an’ stretch ma legs so that ma knees dinnae get ower 
stiff.” 

“Oh, we’ll easily do that. We’ll leave early in the morning 
and fake our time on the road. Pity it wasn’t tomorrow we 
were going - we could have taken the rabbit pie for our 
lunch.” 

“Maybe Dram wll catch another rabbit,” I said. “Will 
you, Dram?” . ; ' 

“Uff !” said Dram obligingly. 

„ brute can bliddy nearly speak,” said Mattha. , 

“It wis yon time she was sae seeck — she tvis fur iver ' 
bletherin’ tae him. . . . Aye, Ah’m lookin’ forrit ta seein’ ,, 
the Heilan’s.” 

When we had finished tea and Mattha had thanked Twice 
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for his new pipe and had got it drawing to his satisfaction, 
he gave a crust to Dram and rose : ^‘Ah’m awa doon tae that 
auld jeanie Robson tae see if Ah can cadge a wheen eggs 
aff her. The Missis here has been gaun a bonnie length wi 
the eggs the-day - there’ll be nane fur yer breakfast the 
mom Ah’m thinkin’ . . . Aye, Ah’na fairly lookin’ forrit tae 
seein’ the Heilan’s. It’s a peety the wee yin’s no’ cornin’ wi’ 
ns, and her that anxious tae get cornin’ .’ ’ 

He creaked away roimd the comer of the house and I 
glared malevolently after him. 

“Monica, he means?” Twice said after a moment. 

“Yes,” I said shortly. 

“If she wants to go to Reachfar, why doesn’t she go?” 
“How the devil do / know?” I was suddenly very cross 
indeed. 

“Where is she, anyway?” 

“Edinburgh.” 

“Doing what?” 

I stared at Twee. “How do 1 know? Look, I’m tired of 
this ! What’s got into you and Mattha? You’d think Monica 
was some sort of idiot and I am her keeper. She told me she 
was going to Edinburgh and v/ould be out for lunch, I 
didn’t ask her why she was going to Edinburgh or what she' 
was going to do there. WTiy should I? It’s none of my busi- 
ness. I’m sick and tired of all this — ” 

“Have another cup of tea and keep your shirt on. Can’t a 
bloke ask an idle question? 1 don’t care if she’s gone to 
Edinburgh to climb the Scott Monument ! ... No word of 
''er getting out of the Ben-the-Hoose?” 

“No.” 

Twice poured tea and fiddled with the sugar spoon. 

‘Tlash, what is this about her wanting to go to Reachfar 
nd yet not going?” 

Twee has the knack of making me feel contrite fust b'" 
Doking at me. “I’m sorty I was ill-natured,” I said, 

’ve been in the hot kitchen today for too long a::i ban' 
leveloped a touch of cook’s temper. . . . It’s hfstd'.a - be- 
las this idea that she wants to come with us to Rsaobtar ard 
hat she won t come unless I speciallv irw'** 
uggled on about it all day !” 

This was not strictly true, in fact, but :: v? " r.-c 
Mattha had been nig-nig-nig-nugein-r all 
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limes when how things feel comes nearer to die- truth than 
actual facts. 

“Then why not invite her and sec?” said Twice. 

“I don’t waiU to invite her!” I said sharply, and as soon 
as I had spoken the words I was surprised at myself. All the. 

' nebulous nasty thoughts of the day seemed ' suddenly to 
become a solid, concrete wall between itfo and Monica. 

"Why not?” There is a relentlessncss about Twice. 

“I just don’t. I don’t know why.” ■ ' 

. “There must be a reason.” , , ■ 

“Reason ! Why should there be a reason for every silly 
little thing?” _ ' , . ' . 

“If a person is reasonable, there must somewhere be a 
reason for doing or not doing every silly little thing.” 

, “Oh, rubbish ! I just don’t want Monica around Reachfar, 
then !” 

. “Why not?” 

“Twice, do you have to go on arid on and on ?” I tried to 
keep my voice calm. “It seems to me that people are losing 
sight of certain aspects of this Monica sitbation - especially 
you and Mattha. //c knew about her carrying-ori with you<‘ 
and was extremely mean-minded about it while it was going 
on, but now he has swung round and talks about her as if she 
were a misunderstood angel. It doesn’t seem to occur to • 
either of you that I am being damned reasonable with her. • 
Most women in my place would have told her a thing or two 
by now — ” ' 

“Don’t talk like an idiot !” Twice broke in. “You are not \ 
most women, whatever that may mean. In point of fact it 
would be better if you did tell Monica a thing or two — what- 
ever i/tnt may mean. Why don’t you?” 

I glared at him. “I don’t know. That’s just die trouble - .■ 
I don’t know what I want to tell her. I have never been in. 
such a muddle in my life about anything. It would be con- 
ventional, I suppose, for me to haul off and tell, her to dear = 
out of here, out of my life, that I never want to speak to , 
her again and a lot of stuff like that. But it wouldn’t be - . . 
true.” 

“True?” 

“No. It wouldn’t give me any satisfaction. If it would, I’d 
have done it long ago. There is something in the whole situa- 
tion that seems to me to go deeper than that, something that , 
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a conventional blazing row between two women about a 
man won’t satisfy.” 

“You are sure you are not just shrinking from the idea of 
a row- about a man, as you put it? You are not the type 
that fights about that sort of thing, you know.” 

“I know. But it isn’t that. No. It’s not just that I don’t 
want a row. After all, Monica and I could separate without 
the actual disgusting vulgar mechanics of a row. No. It’s not 
so simple as that. It goes deeper,” I repeated. 

“I think you should invite her to Reachfar,” said Twice. 
“Edna! I want to go to New York for Christmas!” 
I snapped. “I’ll do nothing of the sort! I don’t want 
her at Reachfar, I tell you! Why should I have her 
there?** 

“Ail right. Flash. Leave it. But I don’t like to see you 

unhappy like this. But leave it Gome for a walk up the 

hill before supper. Dram! IVhere’s that hill-dimbing, bum- 
paddling-in, rabbit-catching dog?” 

Dram came galloping round the house and we %vent for a 

v/alkup thehill. . , -n ur i 

Nobody said any more about Monica and Reachfar, and 

Monica said nothing about it either, but do you ^mow how 
the air can become heavy with a thmg lilie that. I felt that 
■ Loose, Daze, the Garvins, Sir Andrew, the Platers and evra 
Mattha’s conscripted-labour grandsons were all v/onder ng 
why Monica was not commg to Reachfar v/ith ^thou 
my senses told me that not one of these 
thinking about it, for they did not 

to CO But there are times when what your .eniCo tell yon 
. do£ not matter - you do not Uve 7 

when I come to think of it, use my sen_ mtervievdne the 

Ss that does not seel, to have much eonnecnon vnth my 

’“IJdmy senses, o£„«^ry_acd,eatam^^^^ 

that there w^ u-^ Mv £nil>Gd:ed her and so 

not come to juth ^ J 

did the other people who were 

of room for her in the uou-e . ^* 1 , at F 

feelings told me that I did not v^n her watn m._a 
. far, even if everybody else v/anted 
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times -when how things feel comes nearer to the- truth than 
actual facts. . i \ . . . ■ 

“Then why not invite her and see ?” said Twice. . 

“I don’t want to invite her!” I said sharply, and as soon 
asT had spoken the words I was surprised at myself. All the , 
nebulous nasty thoughts of the day seemed suddenly to , 
become a solid, concrete wall between rare and Monica. ‘ j 

“Why not?” There is a relentlessness about Twice. . ’ 

“I just don’t. I don’t know why.” 

“There must be a feftsbn.” . 

“Reason! Why should there be a reason for every silly ■: 
little thing?” ■ 

“If a person is reasonable, there nrust somewhere be a 
reason for doing or not doing every silly little thing.” 

“Oh, rubbish ! I just don’t want Monica around Reachfar, , ; 
then!” 

“Whynot?” ' 

“Twice, do you have to go on and on and on?” I tried to 
keep my voice calm. “It seems to me that people are losing 
sight of certain aspects of this Monica situation - especially ; 
you and Mattha. He knew about her carrying-oh with yoiri .■ 
and was extremely rnean-minded about it while it was going • 
on, but now he has s^vu'ng round and talks about her as if she 
were a misunderstood angel. It doesn’t seem to occur to, ■ 
either of you that I am being damned reasonable with her. 
Most women in my place would have told her a thing or two 
by now — '' 

“Don’t talk like an idiot !” Twice broke in. “You are not 
most women, whatever that may mean. In point of fact it . 
would be better if you did tell Monica a thing or Uvo — what- 
ever may mean. Why don’t you?” 

I glared at him. “I don’t know. That’s just the trouble - 
I don’t know what I want to tell her. I have never been in , 
such a muddle in my life about anything. It would be con- 
ventional, I suppose, for me to haul off and tell, her to clear , 
out of here, out of my life, that I never want to speak to 
her again and a lot of stuff like that. But it wouldn’t be 
true.” 

“True?” 

“No. It wouldn’t give me any satisfaction. If it would, I’d 
have done it long ago. There is something in the whole situa- , 
tion that seems to me to go deeper than that, something that 
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feelings -were darned if 1 was going to ask her to come.. 
Indeed, I was prepared to treat Monica as if all that had 
happened while I was ill had never happened at all, except 
for this one thing. I was not going to invite her to Reachfair 
- not, ever, again. So, in this state of deadlock, time passed 
until it was the evening before we were due to make the 
journey. . - ' - 

The weather was still bright and hot, , and Loose and Daze 
were in the kitchen making jam while the rest of us were out 
in the garden beside the burn. The Slaters and Sir Andrew 
had called in and Twice and Mattha had gone into the 
house to bring out some drinks, and Dram was standing in 
. the bum in about four inches of water, with his mouth 
hanging open and looking, on the whole, extremely silly.- 

“Come out of there, you fool !” I said to him. 

He went on-p)anting and did not move. 

“He’s washin’ his feet afore he goes fur his holidays,” said" 
Mattha, arriving with a tray of glasses. “He’s hear as wyce as 
masel’.” 

, “Have you washed your feet yet?” Monica inquired. 

“No’ yit, but All’ll dae it the nicht. Whit are ye for, Mrs ■' 
Slater? We’ve got limmonade an’ beer an’ a little o’ the 
Article.” 

X Mrs Slater accepted some lemonade and said : “I wish I 
‘ was going up ivith you. Maybe it’ll be cooler up there. My, 
but’s been a hot summer ! ” 

“It will be lovely at Reachfar,” Monica said. “Probably 
just as hot as here, but it’s not so humid and far more 
pleasant.” 

“Are you going north too?” Mr Slater asked her as Tivuce 
went round the wliisky glasses with a jug of water. He was 
standing beside Monica, tlie jug poised over the glass she 
was holding towards him.” 

, “No,” she said. “At least, I don’t think so.” 

■There was a second of silence after she spoke, and then 
Twice put some water into her glass and came over to pour, 
water for me. I had a lonely sort of feeling suddenly, the,, 
kind of feeling that when I was a child I used to describe to 
myself as ‘an Lhmael’, a feeling of lonely separateness from 
the world, of isolation within a hea-vy black cloud. The 
longer the friendly talk around me went on, the more pro- 



nounced became the feeling, so that by bedtime I had about 
me an Ishmael like a ton of black cotton-wool and I sat at 
my table, brushing my hair and glowering at myself in the 
looking-glass, while Twice said goodnight to Dram in his 
bed in the passage. In the glass I saw T^vice come into our 
room and close the door, but I could not speak, (A major 
Ishmael makes you dumb - it is one of the ways tliat it cuts 
you off from communion with your kind.) Twice sat down 
on -the bed, took off his shoes and socks and sat wiggling 
his toes for a moment before he came over to stand behind 
me. 

“Flash, will you do something for me?” 

“Of course. What?” 

“You shouldn’t promise until you'know what it is.” 

“Don’t be silly. What is it?” 

“I want you to invite Monica to come with us to Reach- 
far.” 

I felt cold now, as well as black and ugly. I laid down my 
hairbrush very carefully. 

“my?” 

“I don’t think I can teU you why, I don’t think I know 
^vhy. I am just asking you if you will please invite her.” 

“I don’t see why I should.” 

“I am just asking you to invite her,” 

“But, Twice, I don’t want to ! You know that !” 

“I know. But I am asking you to invite her.” 

‘ Wou won’t tell me why?” 

“I don’t knov/ why.” ' 

I I looked into his mirrored face and rose, “All right, I will,” 

“Now?” 

“Now. She v/on’t be in bed yet.” 

-I \valked out of the room, along the passage and into 
Monica’s_Ben-the-Hoose._I did not want to do thb, but 
Twice w’ished me to do it, so I would do it. Monica ^vas 
standing in the middle of her bedroom in a white cami- 
knicker %vith large pink polka dots all over it. 

‘Hello,” she said. 

Hello. Momca, I ji^t had an idea. Why don’t you come 
to Reachfar with us and then Loose and Daze can have their 
jam-making orgy all on their otvn ?” 

“Why, Janet— ” 

Suddenly she seemed very small, alone and naked - all 
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the Loam'e armour had disappeared and' only 'the absurd . 
pink polka dots seemed to be between her and the world. 
“What about it?” I asked. 

“I’ll love to 1 Thank you, Janet, A'ciy,’ very much.”, 

“We start at seven,” I said; “Goodnight, now.” , ■ 

. When I got back to our bedroom the Ishrhacl was blacker 
and thicker than ever, because of the way that Monica had 
looked at me and, had' said : ‘Thank you very, very much.’ 
And now Twice was looking at me too. 

’ “She says she would like to come,” I told him. 

“Thank you very much for asking her,- Flash,” he said. 

“Oh, I wish you would all stop looking and thanking !” I 
burst out. “What’s, the matter w>ith you all, with all this in- 
tense rubbish about Reachfar P I don’t care a damn if the 
rvhole Loame family comes up there and brings its Habsburg . . 
noses and all and holds one of its stinking committee meet- 
ings in the middle of the moor! I’m going to bed and you 
can. all go boil yourselves !” I hurled my clothes at a chair, 
hurled myself into bed and pulled my thick, black Ishmael 
all in tight about me. 

, In the' morning Twice, Mattha, Dram and I went first in: ■ 
our very old Bentley, the Gandns and Matthew came next ■ 
in convoy in their large, smart, hired, chauffeur-driven' 
limousine, and Monica brought up the rear in her Jaguar. , 
My Ishmael was still upon me, but less intense in the morn- . - 
ing breeze than it had been the night before and it was fairly ' . 
easy to forget about it in the company of Mattha, who, in • . 
his best suit and stiff white winged collar, was sitting with 
Dram in the back seat and providing a running commentary 
on everything we passed. We stopped for our picnic lunch , 
some way north of Perth, before tackling the long run over 
the moors through Aviemore to Inverness, and shortly after 
we started again Mattha leaned forward and tapped Twice 
on the shoulder. 

“Are ye sure ye’re on the richt road, lad ?” 

“Aye, Mattha. Why?” • ■ ' , 

“It’s awfu’ kin’ o’ eerie an’ no’ ceeveelized,” said Mattha,- ' 
looking about him uncomfortably.- “Whit kin’ -b’ folk cpuld 
live here amang a’ that heather an’ hills an’ a’ them stanes?” 

. “Folk like Janet,” said Twice, , - - - 

“Aye? Mebbe it’s nae wunner they’re kin’ o’ diffrunt fae , 
ord’nar’folkl” 
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“You’ll like it better when we get further up, Mattha,” 
Twice assured liim. 

“^Veel, Ah wid hae muckle need tae !” said Mattha. 

We stopped again a little way south of Inverness to drink 
some tea and to let Mattha and Dram stretch their legs 
again, and the other two cars came up and pulled in along- 
side of us. 

“By the way,” Twice said, “that in there” - and he pointed 

- “on the other side of the road, is Drumossie Moor where 
the Battle of Gulloden was fought,” 

“Say,” said Jim Garvin, “there ain’t much of this country 
where you haven’t had a fight at some time or another is 
there?” 

“It’s -they danged Heilan’ folk,” Mattha commented. 
“They’d fecht wi’ their ain shaddahs at the drap o’ a hat an’ 
aye aboot somethin’ that ord’nar’ folk widnae gee their 
ginger aboot.” 

- “You Borderers aren’t exactly men of peace either,” 
Monica said', “We’ve got a pictme at Beechwood of a bloke 
that looks exactly like Twice that was caught stealing 
cattle,’’ 

“I didn’t know they made pictures of cattle-stealers,” said 
Twice. “Not traditional treatment for a reiver, was it?” 

“This wasn’t a traditional reiver - or maybe he was. He 
was being held as a hostage, but he jumped into bed with 
my great-great-cousin about sixty times removed and ended 
up owning the Yorkshire property. Quite a character. Then 
he went over to Holland and got himself killed in a tavern 
brawl.” 

. ‘Did he and your great-great-cousin have any children?” 
Martha asked in a practical way, 

“Oh yes. Ten or eleven.” 

“And what happened to them?’' 

“Nothing much. They just went on. The present one, the 
head of the family, is that cove who is always asking ques- 
tions^.in the House about foot-and-mouth disease and the 
excise- -laws. They are still interested in the same things - 
cattle and. strong drink. . . . Well, Mattha, what do you 
think of the Highlands?” 

“No’ very much,” said Mattha, lighting his pipe. “Scener>' 
an’ history. I|3hm. Folk cannae get muckle o’ a livin’ oot o' 
scenery an’ history. Although, mind ye, it’s gey interestin’ 
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tae think o’ that pare sowl Prince Chairlie makkin’ his last 
staun’ jist ower thedyke there.” 

“I think Prince Charlie is just the most romantic thing!” 
said Martha. “And if J have a girl I’m going to call her 
Flora. I can’t call tlie boy Charles because he’ll have to be, 
Ian the Fourth.” 

“Have two boys and then it’ll be all right,” Twice sug- 
gested, 

"My, aren’t you the brightest thing?” laughed Martha.' 

It should all have been very pleasant, relaxed and enter- 
taining, but I did not feel in the least pleasant, relaxed or 
entertained, and when we were at last on the stony, uphill 
road that led up to Reachfar, the road that I had always 
hitherto travelled with such a joyous sense of journey’s end, 
I felt actively gloomy and unhappy. 



PART FIVE 


A s USUAL, my father, my uncle, my aunt Tom had 
L seen the cars coming over the last four iml^ or so from 
the little back tvindow of the scullery^, the only %s-mdov/ m Lhe 
house which looks to the north, for, to get to ReacMar from 
the south, you have: to go past it, as it v/ere, ^d then ttm 
back and make your climbing approacli from the north side. 
As we arrived at the east gable of the granary the welcommg 
committee was there to meet us, tvith two collie bitches fan- 
ning their plumed tails round the feet of the people. 

“Hello, everybody!” I called. “Hello, Fly! Hello, Moss! 
Dad, where’s Fan ?” 

“I sent her down to Johnnie’s at Lochside, She’s in heat 
and I didn’t want her spoilt with that yellow-coloured brute 
of yours,” , 

“Bad luck, Dram!” said Tuice, and Mattha cackled 
lewdly. 

I jumped out of the car and ran towards my father dnd 
the others, but pulled up short at the sight of their faces. 
There was a' moment of silence until my father said, “Aye, 
Janet. You’re on the move again, right enough !” His voice 
was full of a quiet, thankful wonder that made me "want to 


cry. 

“I sometimes thought never to see her like that again,” 
said my aunt and turned away to wipe her eyes. 

The other cars came up the hill and came to a stop beside 
ours. I hated them all. Wrapped in my black Ishmael, I had 
forgotten that I was hobbling about on crutches the last 
time any of my family had seen me. I felt ashamed of 
myself, bitterly ashamed, and my world became darker than 
ever. 


In the bustle of introductions and welcome and carryin g of 
luggage and Dram taking a dislike to the turkey-cock*v.’ho'e 
•like he had never seen before, I hoped that my black mood 
would pass unnoticed, and I think it did - except for T^vice, 
of course. At bedtime, when the Garvins and Matthew had 
gone away wth instructions to come up the next morning 
and everyone else had gone to bed under the crowded roof 
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of Reachfar, I knew that Twice was watching me covertly, 
but he did, not say anything. And the next morning he, did 
, not say anything either, but weht away, as soon as we had all 
.had an early cup of tea, to look round the place with Mattha, 
Tom, my father and my uncle. This left my aunt, Monica! 
and me all cosy together in the kitchen where my aunt was 
preparing breakfast. Monica began to help her, -.which' 'I . 
resented in a queer, ugly way, so I went out into the yard, 
and from there away on to the moor, where the dewy mist 
still hung among the fir trees, for it was only about seven in 
the morning as yet. 

About a quarter of a mile from the house, above the . 
spring-fed well which supplies our water, there is a place on 
the moor where the fir trees grow taller than in other places, 
and they are more closely ranked too, so close that the 
heather does not grow on the damp ground beneath them, 
which is covered, inches deep, soft and resilient, with a thick 
brown carpet of dried fir needles. This place has always been 
know to me as ;the Thinldng Place, for, in its dim quietude, • 
unvisited by birds and bees, there are no flotvers or even 
grasses growing and nothing to ensnare a mind that can 
wander too easily from mundane things into the realms of 
enchantment. It was to the Thinking Place that I went this 
morning and sat down inside it, deep iiiside, on the fir- 
needle carpet. 

I sat in there trying to be rational and reasonable and 
sensible and all these things which people try to! be about 
their feelings and emotions and thereby waste their time. 
Words like ‘rational and reasonable and sensible’ do not 
apply to feelings and emotions, and feelings and emotions 
cannot be made to comply with their laws. Rational, reason- 
able and sensible are words for applying to things like the 
design of mass production lines and alimony agreements in 
the divorce courts and such things' where emotions and 
feelings and most of ^vhat is valuable in humanity have been 
throsvn out of the window. 

This morning, in the Thinking Place, I no longer tried to 
escape from the thought of Monica. Instead, I tried to face 
it and the pain that it brought, for of course as soon as I ' 
faced the problem I discovered that Monica simply was not 
the person that I thought she had been. I do not think that 
anyone' enjoys the realization Uiat he has been wrong in an 
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estimate- or the discovery' that he has been cheated over a 
period of years; or the knowledge that where he has given 
love and friendship it has been repaid with selfishness and 
disloyalty. The more I thought of what had happened^ the 
greater became my feelings of resentment and hurt against 
Monica^ and yet lurking behind these feelings - was the 
thought that something was wong. Somewhere in my chain 
of reasoning there was a false step, so that the conclusion was 
spurious. Monica was not like that. The Monica I had 
Imown since 1939 was neither selfish nor disloyal. 

My mind, divided into two, argued with itself. On the 
one hand there was the factual record of what Monica had 
tried to do, and on the other hand there was - what? That 
was the difficulty. On this other hand, there was no factual 
record, there was nothing except some deep-rooted con- 
viction of falseness in that factual record which existed. It 
was as if all that had happened were recorded on a balance 
sheet which showed a convincing statement of assets and 
liabilities - a balance sheet that any accountant would 
accept as a true and accurate record - and yet, for no reason 
of. a logical kind, I had, looking at it, a deep conviction of 
falsity. The more I studied it, the deeper the conviction be- 
c^e; and the deeper it became, the more illogical I felt; 
and the more illogical I felt, the angrier with myself - and, 
of course, with Monica - I became. Rotmd and round in 
circles I went, to come back again and again to the same 
point - this thing that had happened was simply not in 
character with the Monica I had known. Either I had been 
utterly wrong in my estimate of her or some imknown factor 
was at work. 

It is easy to be -wrong about people. In fact, people are the 
hardest things in dhe world to be right about. At least that is 
what I think, although I know that plenty of people will say 
that they knew So-and-So was Such-and-Such the very 
moment they laid eyes on him. I do not have that sort of 
eyes. Probably, in her own words, I had been quite wrong 
about Monica. 

I had gone back to the beginning and was going over all 
that had happened for perhaps the tenth time when : 
“Flash !” Twice’s voice called. “Are you in there?” 

I hesitated for a moment before calling back. 

“I brought out some breakfast. Want any?” 
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“Yes, please. Come on in.” 

He came through bctAVCCn the trees with his basket, dodg- 
ing the low-spreading branches^ “Gosh, it’s hot already. ' 
When we came back and you were out, I asked for the basket, 
but I made a wrong guess and went to the picnic pond first.” 
Twice knew most of my .private places on Reachfar. “You 
must go to the pond,” he said, bringing scones and butter 
and boiled eggs and tea out of his basket and laying them 
down on the brown carpet. “It is like Words^vorth’s lake, only 
it’s a crowd, a host of double-buttercups that won’t scan, . . . 
Been having yourself a nice think?” . 

“No. Not very nice.” 

“Two eggs for you and two for me. Do you know why a 
black hen is cleverer than a white one?” 

“No. Why?” 

“A black hen can lay a white egg and a \vhite hen can’t 
lay a black one. An old man who was a mole-catcher taught, 
me that when I was four.” 

“I once skinned some moles,” I told him, “and tried to 
cure the skins to make me a fur tippet, but they got very-, 
stinking and Tom had to bury them.” ^ > 

“So it wasn’t a nice think?”'Twice said, making a tidy job 
of peeling an egg. “Listen, I have been thinking too.” 

“Oh?” 

“Yes. Has it crossed your mmd that you and I are a little - 
unpopular around here?” 

“Here? What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Just that.” Twice froivned at his egg. ‘Wou haven’t had 
any time ivith the family yet, but, take it from me, you and I 
are in the doghouse.” . ' . 

“But what for?” 

“I have no idea. And also, forbyc and' besides, as Tom 
would say, a very queer thing is going on.” ■ 

“What?” 

“The power company is running electric light into Reach- • 
far and Monica is putting up the money.” 

‘You’re demented !” I said. ‘You’ve got things all wrong. . 
The family would never do a thing like that! They. have, 
never borrowed a shilling In their lives, even for a necessity, ' 

and they would never do it for what they term a luxury , 

Please pass me that second egg.” 

“I didn’t say anything about borrowing. Listen, Monica 
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« tnvin2 them a present of the electric light, to quote your 
Lher verbatim, and when I raised mv eyebrows a little w-lum 
he said it, it was then that it w^ finally borne in on me tha 
you and I were in the doghouse."’ 

“Look, Flash, it’s no good glowering at me like that. . . . ■ 
Your father said to me : ‘And I want you to mind, lad, that 
this is between Monica and us and is no business of yours or 

Janet’s either’.” . , 7 » 

“Leds pack up this basket,” I said. “I’m gomg back to the 
house. That brat Monica Is gomg a lot more than a little too 


Trembling, I began to hurl the remains of our breakfast 
into the basket. 

“Listen, Flash, go easy !” said Twice. 

“Easy 1 Holy blistering cow 1 Who does Rcaclrfar belong 
to, anyway? Or you? Or me? Or the Sandisons? Or aie we 
just a remote villeinage of the manor of the Loames? Come 
on !” 

The blood w'as singing in my head as I marched - literally 
marched - across the moor back to the house. An hour ago, if 
anyone had asked me, I w'puld have said that I tvas a fairly 
civ^ed being and that all that stuff about your feet being 
on your native heath was what Martha would call ‘a lotta 
hooey’. But for me it is not. Out of some dark abyss of time 
there rose up through that heather and moss from that 
boggy, infertile ground, into me, a blood-and-soil rage as 
inflamed and senseless, as lustful and remote from reason as 
anything that ever caused a clansman to 'wave his cla^anore 
round ms head and shout : “Christ ! And no quarter !” 

It all came, of course, to a crashing anticlimax. My rushes 
of blood to the head - my big moments -when I feel immense 
- invariably do. l am the sort, by fate, that if, like Juliet, I 
tried to take a phial of poison, the apothecary rvould have 
sold me an emetic by mistake. That is why, if I stop to think 
^ avoid big moments, I have a haunted feeling 
r 1 ^ c not in my' stars. So, expecting to find a house* 
M of people sitting round the breakfast table and spoiling 
tor a scene that would shake the roof-tree, all I found when 
1 got to the house was my aunt, alone in the kitchen, baking 
sconw m huge quantity. I felt like a deflated balloon and 
had just as little air in me. 
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“Where’s ever>'body?’’ I asked, on a dying liote due to 
the emptiness of iny lungs. 

“The whole, boiling lot of them is off to Inverness,” she 
said, “Tom and all, cocked up in the front of the car beside 
the chauffeur with his . Sunday suit on like an old laird. 
Wierc have you been? Up among the heather gawping 
about you like a crow, I suppose. You know, Twice, when 
she was a bairn there was times when we would be thinking, 
she wasn’t all in it - the way she would spend hours up there 
in the moor, all on her lone, just looking about her.” 

“Never mind that now,” I said. “They tell me you are 
getting the electric light?” 

My aunt became quite still, her floury hands suspended 
over the baking-board. “Yes, Janet,” she said after a moment 
and squared her shoulders. 

. I had . a curious sensation' that I was looking at an older 
edition of myself in fighting fettle. I had often been told 
that I resembled my grandmother, my aunt, my father, my 
uncle, but I always accepted these remarks as the things that 
people say to make conversation and never attached much 
significance .to thein. We are a tall family and well enough 
built and put togcUier, but these things are commonplace 
among Highland people. Our men are not specially hand- 
some, nor are our -women startlingly beautiful, but maybe 
Twice is fairly accurate when he says that there is nothing 
reach-me-down about us and that we have the distinction of . 
line that belongs to a garment made by a good tailor. My 
aunt is one of the most beautiful of our women of this recent 
generation, and at this moment looked very decisively out- 
lined indeed, not only in face and body, but also in mind and . 
spirit. 

“Quite a revolution at Reachfar !” I said, deliberately ])fo- 
vocative, lighting a cigarette and tossing tlie spent match at 
the fireplace so it fell on the whitened hearth, a thing tliat 
my aunt loathed. 

“Aye,” she said, picking up the match and putting it in . 
the fire, “and Reachfar will take it kindly if you’ll be civil to 
the lassie that’s giving it to us.” ... 

“Oh yes, of course ! ” I said in an affected svay. “I think it’s 
jolly decent of her ! I’ll reihembcr to thank her and be ever 
so grateful. And you will have to remember, too, to behave 
like the grateful tenantry !” 
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That did it. She laid down the rollmg-pm \siih ex.i£ 
gerated care, wped her hands on her apron, squarea i.. 

. shoulders again and faced me over the table. inn-i-K- 

"She didn’t want me to tell you, she said oin,no...'K 
quietly, and turned to T%vicc, “nor you either. She s.aid it • v.is 
something that should be left alone.” She tumca bacic to me. 
"But I didn’t make any promises and I am not going to Ic.ivc 
it alone. Now, just you listen to me. God alone l;no-,\-s w.n.at 
the lot of you down at Ballydendran and that daft family of 
hers did to that lassie, but may God himself forgive you for it, 
for 7’m not finding it easy. If you had been here the night she 
fell out of that car of hers out there, I would have sorted you, 
my lady!” 

“Fell out of her car?” I asked, and Twice and I both sub- 


sided on to chairs at the side of the table. 

“Surely - at ten o’clock at night. George had to go right 
off to Achcraggan for Doctor Mackay.” She suddenly nar- 
rowed her eyes and looked at us in a different way. “You 
didn’t know how sick she %s'as? She hasn’t told vou any- 
thing?” 

"No I Sick?” saidTwee. 

"She hasn’t told us anything !” I almost shouted. “She just 
ame back to Crookmill and said she'd had a fine holiday. 
iVhat was wong tvith her?” 

“IVhat they call a nervous breakdown - she ts-as nearly off 
ber head. I thought she would have told you by non* - but 
no.” Her voice hardened again. “No. She didn’t want you 
to knmv - she tried to get me to promise that I ^\'ouldn’t’say 
anything to you, but — ” 

"Never mind that now,” I said. “IVe can have a 
rmv about it afterwards if you like, but tell us what happened 


She glared at me, drew a long breath and visibly quelled 
her anger. I don’t understand these kind of illnesses, but we 
lucky. Doctor Mackay has young Alasdair home 
Mr eot a man from the 

do to her dmra there among you?” ^ 

,nedidn;tdoanyt/,mgl”Isaid. 

Her family, then?” 
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“What do you mean, do to'her?” Twice asked. 

“Well,” my aunt rounded on him belligerently, “if you 
didn’t do ariything to her, why was she so frightened that you 
two and her family might find out where she was?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. 

She narrowed her eyes at us again suspiciously. “Well, 
neither do I,” she said drily, and then took thought again for 
a moment. “Mind you, Alasdair and the Air Force man, said 
that it was maybe just a notion she' had about being so 
frightened of you all. They said that when people get into 
that state they imagine things, but I never believed that, 
somehow. There must have been some reason why she was so 
frightened. You’ll swear to me for certain sure that none of 
you were bad to her down there?” 

“Well, she and I used to have the odd argument at the 
works— ” Twice began. 

"Och, it wasn’t a little thing like that - this was some big, 
hurtful sort of badness - and it wasn’t about you, anyway, 
lad. No, it was about .this one here.” She jerked a hand to- 
wards me. “It was aye “Don’t tell Janet !’ and ‘Don’t let Janet 
know!’ and ‘Janet must hate me!’ and sometimes it was 
“Don’t tell Mama !’, but it was mostly about Janet.” My aunt 
s^vung round on me. “I know fine, my lady, that you can be 
a TOcked thrawn limmer when it comes up your back - now, 
for the last time, WHAT DID YOU DO TO THAT 
LASSIE?” ... 

“Aunt Kate, I swear to you that I didn’t do anything at 
all.” 

“She didn’t, you know, Kate,” Twice added. 

“Well, I have to believe you both. But I was certain sure 
you had done something terrible to that wee craitiir. . . . 
Well, maybe Alasdair and the Air Force doctor were right 
after all. Maybe it was all just notions that she had.”, 

“How long did this notion business go on?” I asked. 

“Och, for about ten days. Then one day she looked up at . 
me when I took in her breakfast — we had a devil of a job 
getting her to eat for the first whilie - and she said : ‘I sup- 
pose I have been making the hell of a fool of myself?’ You - 
Imow that way she has of speaking? So I said. Aye, that was 
so, but we were all fools sometimes - Alasdair said not to 
cross her at all - and I told her to come now and eat her 
breakfast for ihe like a clever bairn. That’s how she was, just - 
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like a bairri, a lost baim. So she gave me that look c: - 

you know how she does, out of the tail of her e^^ — ana 
that she got better ever>' day. But it took a tvbilie for to 
let your father tell you in a letter that she vtas here. She sma : 
‘Janet will be angiy', and she’ll be quite right. ‘But we iiept 
saying that that tvas nonsense and tliat we wouldn’t let you 
be angry, and in the long run she gave in about it. But I got 
a fright when that telegram came in from you, but when she 
read it she seemed quite pleased and happy and then she 
went off south to see her father. . . . It’s funny that she never 
, told you she was sick.” 

My aunt tvas still inclined to regard me with suspicion. 

“Monica is funny in lots of w’ays,” I said defensively. 

“Aye. That’s true too,” she agreed thoughtfully and began 
to work at her baking again. course, fitese fine-bred sort 
of folk - they’re not like the rest of us. Still, your father and 
George and me - we were all gey angry at you two, letting 
her get into a state like that.” 

“But, honestly, we didn’t llnow 1” Twice protested. 

“It’s all very queer, but I have to believe you both,” she 
said at last. “And then, of course, she took this notion about 
the electricity and nothing would do but she would get her 
own way - she can be as thratvn as yourself, Janet, when she 
makes up that red-headed little mind of hers. She felt that 
we had been good to her when she was sick - as if anybody 
could have turned her away from the door that night she 
came in here - and I know what it is like when folk •vs'on’t 
let’you thank them. So I just told your father and George 
and Tom that the right thing to do was to take what she ^vas 
offering to us in the spirit it was being offered.” 

“I tliink you -were perfeedy right, Kate,” I said. “I am 
sorry I was wicked about it to start with.” 


“I don’t blame you for. being wcked about it when you 
didn’t know the reason.” 

“Monica won’t notice the cost of it,” I continued, knowing 
Aat at last she ^d accepted my innocence of being ‘bad’ to 
Momca. “And it will be a wonderful thing for you all here, 
espraally in the wnter. Are you getting an electric cooker?’’ 

Your father and George are giving me one. It ^vill be 
ve^ handy on the cold winter mornings to get a cup of tea in 

Offi T «'''= poundf out oTthV po” 

Uffice to buy me an iron.” 
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“Crikey 1 I bet the Post Office got a shock ! Tom has never 
taken out a penny in his life!” . 

“That’s not true,’’. my aunt said. “He lifted five pounds . 
when you went to the university to help with your books. You 
didn’t need it, but he’d always said he’d do it and he did it.” 

“Did he? I never knew that.” ; 

“He didn’t want you to know but it’s an old story now. , 
... And when I get a run to Inverness myself I am going to 
buy myself something I’ve aye wanted.’’ 

“What’s that Kate?” Twice asked. “A lamp to sit beside 
my bed with a fancy shade on it. A pink shade. That’s a fine 
thing - to be as old as me and be getting something you’ve 
always wanted for thirty years. Every time I’ve put out that 
stinking candle at night I’ve thought on a nice electric lamp 
with a fancy shade. I’ve hated the stink of candles and 
paraffin since I was a bairn, and when the lights come in I 
think I’ll take all these rotten old lamps outside and take the 
hammer on them !” she ended with spirit. 

“No,” said Twice, “don’t do that - we can wire them, you 
know.” ' 

“To bum electric instead of paraffin ? ” 

“Yes.” . 

“Well, we’ll see.” When my aunt has a spite at anything ,, 
she takes a deal of convincing that it can be improved in any 
way. “I’m still going to have the wee new one with the fancy 
shade for beside my bed, though.” 

Twice and I left her to her baking and retired to the 
granary stairs, where we sat in the sun arid stared out across 
the broad landscape. , 

“Well,” I said, “things are starting to sort themselves out. 

“But I wonder why she didn’t tell us she had been ill ?” . ' 

“I don’t know.” 

“You know what I think. Flash? I think maybe the whole 
carrj'-on with me was part of the illness. That would explain 
the queer, unnatural feeling I had about it. , And another 
thing, I think that maybe the illness was partly your fault 
and mine - especially mine.” 

“Why.” , . . ■ ' 

“Look at it this" way. You went and fell over the bridge 
and, to put it briefly, the whole boiling of us at Grookmill 
lost our heads. The first few weeks \vere pure hell. The. 
doctors couldn’t tell us what had happened - they knew a 
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seW or vie&er the hnmob^ty- came itom Dmmm.. 

■ or wbat-have-pn: It v-ns a mgntmare. For da>^ s'.’t ai^ no. 
Know %raether' yon vmuld be able to see or speak— ; 

'You mean. I mieht ha'^'e been a droolmg idiot r 
“I was told' that there was a definite risk that you might 
be completdv helpless. Tnea one day you said : ‘Hell !’ 
quite quietly/ just Hke that, and then you moved your right 
hand and opendl your eyes and one knew tliat you could 
see. You can ima^e what happened.” 

“I can’t imarine any of it,” I said. 

‘You know by this' time tlie kind of fool I am - 1 had to 
let off steam somehow. I ramped round the house, hugging 
eveiybody and everj-lhing - the nurses, Dram, Loose and 
Daze, the Animated Bust and, of course, Monica. . . . Yes, I 
did. . . . Although I knew' that Monica had indecent notions 
in her mind that I had been laughing off for weeks and wc 
had been doing nicely, I forgot all about that. I w-asn’t 
thinking of Monica at all - 1 w’as thinking about nothing but 
you - and myself, of course - so Monica got the whole hoop. 
'When I look ba^ on it, I w'as impossible. Every' time you 
made a little improvement, I would go demented and finish 
up, as often as not, ba^vling salt tears on Monica’s shoulder. 
One forgets these things, because one wants to forget tlicm. 
Loose and Daze never came in for it - it was always Monica. 
And I know w’hy now.” 

, “'Why?” 

“Because, actually, she has a capacity for syunpathy similar 
to yours. She w'as genuinely as pleased and thankful as I -.'.-a: 
about eye;y improvement you made. You must believe thea 
^at was why she was able, practically, to keep me sar.e. 
Flash. If she hadn’t been there I don’t Imow what zr.izht 
have happened.” He paused and then went on : “.She h ver- 
hke you in so many ways. She has the same svmnalhv tt,-; 
S^^^ronty of feeling and patience and steadf^a-tei: - r :■ 
difficult to explain that, in spite of eventhir.r he- 
loyalty to you and her love for you never J 

a little step fpward, she v/as as p'ea/S:-' ' 


I know that is true,” I said, remsmbeimm ‘ 
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with me the night that the first muscle moved in my leg; I 
think she was even happier than I was. You had prepared 
me for it by making me believe that it would happen, but 
Monica w-as taken by surprise and - yes, she was genuinely 
pleased.' . . . Yes, I can see tire strain she was under, and I 
can see How it could all lead to a breakdorra, but rvhat I still 
cannot vmdcrstand or, accept, Twice, is her pursuit of you. 
You said it started almost as soon as she came to Ballyden- 
dran - before I was ill?” 

“Yes. It did.’? 

“And now?” . , 

“Since she came back - that night of Martha’s party - she 
has been perfectly normal, the little I have seen of her. It is 
as, if the whole thing had never happened except that - 
tacitly - she admits that it did. I don’t pretend to under- 
stand that part of it.” ' 

“You are sure she, has no — feeling of that kind now?’’ 

“Gertain.” Twice was embarrassed, and so was I, as if we 
were conscious of discussing an indecency. “One can be cer- 
tain. It was such a blatant, obscene sort of thing that if it 
were there still I would feel it - 1 am sure of that. Let’s not 
talk about it any more. Let’s just go canny and see what hap- 
pens. . , , This morning, by the way, when the lighting pro- 
ject \vas sprung on me, I offered to do the wring of the 
place.” He grinned at me. “Being conscious of being some- 
what unpopular, I thought it might help to recover us in the 
family graces. IVill you give me a hand? All the cable and 
switches and stuff are in a crate in the bam.” 

I rose from my seat on the steps. “IVe might as ^vell start 
Come on.” IVe -tvalked along the yard to the bam. “I have 
raked about and thought and cogitated about Monica in this 
rubbish heap I call my mind until I don’t know where I am. 
A practical job will be just the thing. Let’s concentrate on 
this wiring.” 

In tire initial stages the wring involved a lot of climbing 
about and measuring, and, naturally when Twee and I ^v•e^e 
involved in it, argument. Twice, as must be obvious by now, 
has a lot of patience with me about most things, but when we 
do any constructional or engineering, job together, and I am, 
singularly ungifted in these Avays, he has not any patience at 
all. He is not even reasonable. IVhen I measure something 
and say : “Seven feet eight inches and a wee bit,”, he gets 
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angty out of all proportion and bellows : “And what the hell 
size is a wee 6zf?” 

When the two cars came back from Inverness we were still 
clambering about among the rafters of the bam, accom- 
panied by the two cats who lived up there when Dram 'ivas at 
Reachfar, and as we were now at the stage of quarrelsome- 
ness when we were hardly speaking to one another I was glad 
to ^ve my end of the steel tape to Jim Garvin. Like every 
other thpughtle^action one perpetrates, this led to the Gar- 
vins..5faying at mt^ocal hotel until the ■wiring job was com- 
pleted and they did^not go to John o’ Groats until nearly a 
month later. ' 

/ However, on this afternoon when I came out of the dusty 
dimness of the bam into the sunlight Monica’s Jaguar and 
the Garvin’s smart black saloon looked like those cars that 
commercial travellers use, with odd-shaped packages sticking 
out all over them, and the young chauffeur from Glasgow 
was untying some rope that held, a tvhite-enamelled electric 
cooker half-inside and half-outside his big luggage boot. 

“I have the contrivance for to be ironing the clothes !” 
Tom told my aimt. “Canny, now! It’s heavier than you 
might be thinking.” 

“And this is. from Jim,” said Martha, struggling %vith a 
long, untidy package, taller than herself, and a large card- 
board box. 

“Mercy me ! What is it ?” my aunt asked. 

“Come inside and open it and see !” said Monica. 

The standard lamp -with its big parchment shade was un- 
packed and set up and everyone was dumb with admiration. 

“And here’s the cooking thing,” said my uncle, helping 
the chauffeur and my father to carry it in. “There, lad. Just 
in this comer. That’s fine.” 

“And this is from me,” said Martha, and began to unpack 
and set up on the table ■what must be the pinkest, frilliest, 
fanciest-shaded, bedside lamp in the world. “It’s for you. 
Auntie, for your bedroom.” _ 

My aimt sank onto the nearest chair and stared at it like 
a child at its first Christmas tree. It is the only time that I 
have ever consciously wished that I were as wealthy as My 
Friend Martha. If I were, I would go around looking for 
middle-aged women like my a^unt, sturdy, sensible women, 
who had made do ivith candles all their lives, hating the 
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smell of them night and morning, and I would give them all 
electric lamps with frilly, fancy, pink shades - or blue, if blue 
was their favourite colour. . 

“Well, Mattha," I said, "what do you think of Inverness 
now?” • ‘ . . . . ; 

“It’s a real bonnie wee toon when ye see it richt,” said 
Mattha, “wi’ the river an’ a’ they suspension brigs an’ the 
folk a’ speakin’ English-like, like the folk hexe, . The shops is 
a bit backward, compared wi’ Glesca, but that’s tae be 
expeckit. Here, whaur’s yon parcel o’ mines. Matt?” . 

“Here it is,” said Monica, handing him a large, square 
package. ■ 

“There ye are, Mistress — these is fae Matt an’ me,” he 
said, handing the package to my aunt. “The yin Ah hae to 
hame is bigger nor they yins, but they’re better nor nothin’.” 

With wonder, my aunt unpacked four cylindrical bakelite 
objects. 

“What’s that things?” my father inquired. 

“Bed warmers,” said Monica, “and a hell of a job we had 
getting them, too.” She was ripping the paper off another 
square package as she spoke. “And this is strictly non- 
electrical. Let’s have some water. Aunt Kate, and let’s all 
have a noggin. I need it.” 

“Here, ye wee bizzora,” said Mattha. “Hoo mony bottles 
did ye manage tae cadge roon’ Inverness ?” 

"You mind your own business.” 

“An’ an auld man wi’ the rheumatics like me cannae get 
even a hauf-mutchkin o’ the Article when Ah’m needin’ it !” 
As he spoke. Twice and Jim came into the kitdien and 
Mattlia transferred his acid remarks to them with : "Aye, so 
yees smelt it, did yees?” 

“Holy cow !” said Twice. “Are you going into the electri- 
cal business ?” 

“Look at my lampic for beside my bed !” said my aunt. 

“Monica,” I said quietly in a corner by the dresser, “it is . 
very kind of you to have made all this possible for my people 
and — ” 

“Kind?” she said, with a hard, bright look. “Oh no, I aih 
never kind.” 

She moved away from me with her whisky bottle and 
began to pour into the glasses which Twice was setting in a 
long line on the dresser, leaving me firmly snubbed in my 
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I am thinking that you will all travel a long rs'ay before you 
see another house that has. been lit by nothing except the. 
kindness of its friends. That’s all,” He raised; his glass and 
drank and then turned away to light his pipe. 

“Gee !” said Martha. “That was so cute I wanna cry !” 

“Well, don’t!” said Monica harshly, “or you’ll all start 
bawling.” 

She turned away. “Mattha, lend me your matches, you 
mean old devil !” 

The chauffeur snapped a highly efficient lighter for her 
cigarette and everybody began to talk at once, while my aunt 
worked off her emotion by bustling about, picking up boxes, , 
brown paper and string. 

It was a be.tween-season time at Reachfar, for the- hay 
was in and the harvest was not yet on, so that my father and 
my uncle and Tom had leisure time, especially as they were 
now reducing their cultivation and had rented off several 
fields to their younger, wealthier neighbour on the west 
march. They sat about with Mattlia, smoking their pipes, 
while Matthew, Jim and Twice went on with the wiring and 
Monica, Martha and I helped my aunt with the meals and ' 
the washing up. The line of little pylons was now marching 
across the moor at a great rate and Twice had applied to 
Ballydendran for some more of his backlog of leave, which 
had been granted. It was continuously fine weather^ and 
Reachfar was at its sijjiling best and everybody was gloriously 
happy and - all that was how it seemed on the frothy surface. 

“What an extraordinary gaggle of people we are here, 
when you think of it!” Monica said suddenly one evening 
when she, Martha and I .were sitting on a gate smoking. “If 
you read about us in a book you wouldn’t believe it.”, 

“That’s what’s wrong with books,” said Martha. 

“How d’you mean, wrong?” 

“They’re supposed to be believable. Real things aren’t, 
quite often.” 

“Maybe you’re right at that,” Monica agreed. ■ 

“If any book had told me that the best bit of my trip to , 
Europe was being right here on this gate. I’d have said it was 
a lotta hooey,’’ said Martha. “Just fancy goin’ all that ways 
to Europe to sit on a gate, I’d have said. Of course, I don’t go 
much on books, anyways.” 
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“Why not?” I asked. 

“Oh. I read them,” she said, “but I never believe them. I 
took against them when I was about seven.” 

“Why?” . 

“Cinderella and the glass slippers expecting anyone to 
believe that a girl could dance in glass slippens. No, for me 
books are strictly for the birds. Ian says I’m illiterate. Maybe 
I am. But the way I look at it is, history isn’t books. History 
is the real thing, and although some of it is kinda hard to 
believe - your old Queen Elizabeth that had the Armada, 
now she takes a bit of believing when you look at her face 
and read about her beaux - but you know where you’re at 
with it. You just gotta believe it, because it happened. But 
when I was at college we had a literary" society and it was 
kinda snob to be a member so I go and get myself mLxed up 
in it and we get to reading a book by some French guy - it 
\\’as translated into English, of course — all about how he felt 
when he woke up in the morning and how he felt about some 
guy he knew and how it came over him when he. saw some 
old dame in the street — ” 

“Marcel Proust?” Monica asked. 

“That’s the guy! How did you know? Anyways, I just 
said to myself : This ain’t believable and it ain’t any fun, 
and why did he write it, anyways? So I retired from the 
literary society and started going to the cookery classes. . , . 
Anybody got another cigarette?” Monica gave her one. 
“Thanks. Not that I have anything against this Proust guy 
personally. But I don’t feel like that in the morning or about 
the guys I know or in the street, and I’m not specially 
interested in a guy who does feel that way so why read books 
about it? Now, if I could get a book that tells about how I 
feel sitting right here on this gate, I would read it. That 
would be worth reading and it would be believable, too.” 

“The only snag is,” Monica said, “that you would have to 
write it.” 

“Who are' you kidding?” Martha jumped off the gate. 
“There’s Auntie going to put the baby chicks to bed. I’m just 
crazy about that old hen and these chicks.” 

She J an away down the yard, and through narrowed eyes 
Monica watched her go. 

“There goes a highly individual a'ttitude to literature,” I 
said. 
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“Highly,” said Monica. . . _ , 

. She then slid from the gate and walked away from me into , 
the house., ' , • ' ■ , . ■ . 

The days were full of littlc.incidcnts like this. In, the main 
people worked or sat around in groups of three or four, the ; 
women attending to the household duties, the younger men 
occupied with the wiring, the older men coalescing naturally 
into a group of their own, hut in the evenings, when these 
groups shifted or merged, I noticed that Monica would sit 
with or g6 for a walk with any one member of the Rcachfar 
community except myself. During the working, part' of die 
day, too, I noticed/ the natural trend of the housework was, 
to leave me In the kitchen with my aunt v/hile Monica and 
Martha made beds and attended to other parts of the house, 
and Monica made Sure, that she and I were never alone 
together. ■ , ^ 

My family, an observer would say (and the. observer would 
be quite right), are simple sons and daughters of the soil, biit 
a thing that I have noticed about simple sons and daughters 
of the soil is that they are amazingly and awkwardly percep'^ 
live and can arrange to make you aware of what they per- 
ceive without recourse to the use of words. My aunt and, in • 
a slightly less virulent degree, my father were bending upon 
me looks that mingled contemplation and suspicion and were • 
obviously reverting to the opinion that at Ballydendran I ' 
had been ‘bad to’ Monica. The air daily seemed- to me to - 
become more dense with their disapproval and displeasure, 
imtil I decided that the only thing to do was what, mentally, 

I refer to as ‘bringing up the heavies’, which is -my private 
description for taking the advice of my Uncle George. 

My Unde George holds, and has always held, a curious 
position in the family. Between him and my father there is, 
only about a year of age, but most people who, know the ■ 
Sandisons will tell you of Duncan Sandison - or ‘Reachfair’ 
as he is frequently called - and having described, this man , • 
and his croft in some detail, they will probably tell, you that ; 
he has a daughter ‘down in the south’ or that his widowed . ; 
sister keeps the house of Reachfar or sbine other little thing 
and then they will add, very much' as an unimportant after- 
thought : "Oh, aye, and there’s a 3punger brother, George; 
that gives him a bit hand about me place. To all appear- . 
ances George has alwaj's been the satellite of my father, the 
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devoted follower of my father, a nice, kindly fellow enough 
and very comical when he feels like it, but ‘not the man that 
Reachfaf is, och, no!’ This is, however, precisely where 
people who think they know the Sandisons are quite \vrong. 
George is the devoted brother of. my father, but he is no 
satellite of anyone, no mere shadow of another man’s thought 
and will. He is a highly original thinker and a keen observer 
who chooses to screen the originality and the keenness behind 
a mask of clownish foolery. People who ‘know’ the Sandi- 
sons would be amazed to Imow, as the Sandisons know, that 
George, in many ways, has a hundred times the intelligence 
and sharpness of wit of the big brother of whom he has 
ahvays been the devoted ‘second string’ and admirer. 

My. uncle differs from my father and my aunt - and, 
indeed, from most people - in that he thinks but gives no 
judgments, observes but passes few opinions, and believes so 
fimSy and absolutely in the human right of freewill and self-, 
determination that it is easier, on the whole, to draw blood 
from a stone than to obtain advice from him, so I was very 
gratified one morning at breakfast when he said : “You 
wouldna care for a right good long walk the-day, Janet?” 

In his eyes there was. the look of ancient mischief that had 
often been there when I was a child when he was speaking 
to me in front of the rest of the family and contriving to con- 
vey a message that was private to us two. 

“I might,” I said, showing no undue enthusiasm. “Where 
to?” 

‘‘Up over the moor to Greycaim.” 

“That’s fourteen miles before you get back! Are you 
daft?” my aunt asked. “Janet can’t walk Like that nowa- 
days.” 

— “Ach, if a poor old done craitur like me can do it,” said 
my vigorous straight-backed uncle, “I thought maybe she 
would manage if we took our time.” 

“I’d like it fine, George,” I said. “I haven’t been up to 
Greycairn for years. What are we going for?” 

“To buy a few Iambs,” .said my father and turned to 
George. “And tell Johnnie that if they’re not down here 
wdthin a week he can keep them. If there’s a lazier man alive 
than young Johnnie Greycaim, I’ve yet to come across him.” 

“If Janet coines up, we’ll bring the Iambs home ^vith us.” 

, George said. . 
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We walked the rough six-odd miles to Greycairn through 
the bright sunshine where the larks rose singing round us, in ■ 
an' atmosphere that was as intimate, on the surface,, as that 
between two chance travellers in a railway carriage but 
which, in its depths, had the strange intimacy of blood and 
family mind. Monica’s name had not been mentioned, but I • 
had come to know before we were the first hundred yards on 
our way that George and I were out here alone on the moor 
because of Monica and that, now, all I had to do was to asvalt 
his chosen moment. It came when we were about two miles 
back on the way to Reachfar,- with the flock of lambs, 
attended by Moss and Fly, spread in a white mass in front of : 
us. He gave a long whistle on a falHng note and the two 
collies rvent wide of the flock and lay down among the 
heather and tussocky grass and the white mass lost urgency, 
as the lambs began to nibble at the pasture. George sat down 
on a convenient boulder and took out his pipe. 

“Ay, a bonnie enough few Iambs,” he said, and looked 
away to the hump of Ben Wyvis in the western distance. 
“Janet, I’m sorry for. that lassie.Monica.” 

I said nothing, and for a moment the silence tvas broken 
only by the nibbling of the lambs at the grass. 

“Your father and ' Kate,” he continued, clearing the 
ground, "will have it that you and Twice did something to 
her that time before she was sick, but that’s chust an idea 
they’ve got and it’s nothing like that that’s wrong with her. 
The thing that is wrong is something in herself. ... I heard a 
song on the wireless once - ye hear a wonderful amount of, 
foolishness on the wireless one way and another although it’s 
a fine entertainment in the wintertime. I thought at the time , 
that this song was chust about the foolishest thing I had ever . 
heard, but now I’m not so sure.” He paused to , light his 
pipe and after he had burned three matches down to his 
fingers he went on : “Aye. This song was called ‘Poor Little 
Rich Girl’. Aye. I can kind of understand it. I wouldna get 
the same pleasure out of taking that puckle lambs home if it 
didna matter one way or the other if we had them at Reach- , 
far or not. But the wintering for tlicm is there and we.have to 
use it. But with Monica it is not chust the money alone. The, 
money would be nothing to svorry about if she was foolish, 
like so many folk that have too much money. If she was like 
that daft ould craitur over at Dunlochy that spends a fortune ' 
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not think in the heroic ver^e of the Shakespearian soliloquy. 
Not me. My mind explodes like an erupting^ volcano , and 
throws up smokej flames and boulders and lava in the form of 
a series of disjointed pettj' curses and slang phrases : “God 
dammit! Wicked? Who’s wicked' to whom? What haye I 
done? Did I chase Twice round Birmingham in a pink 
satin — ” : , ■ ' 

“Listen, George,” I said, pushing a large bung I have for 
the purpose into the crater of the volcano inside me. “I drink 
everybody has an exaggerated idea. of my importance to 
Monica. What I think or feel doesn’t matter a tinker’s cuss 
to Monica. It never has. Why should it? In her life I am very 
small fry. I liked her, of course; For me, she had all the 
glamour and strangeness of another world. She had all the 
brains and beauty I didn’t have myself. But I have nothing 
to give her. It was just one of these war situations, our friend- 
ship. She was out of her own world and amused herself 
explormg my world for a bit. I agree, that there’s something 
wrong with her just now, but I don’t thirik it turns oii me, as 
you all seem to think.” . 

“You are wrong, you know, Janet.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, let’s take these lambs home!" ,' 
“You’ll think about this, though?” 

“Oh, I’ll think about it !” I snapped and told myself that 
I was sick with thinking about it already. ' . 

George rose, whistled to the dogs, and the flock gathered 
in and began to move ahead and we followed them in silence 
over the moor until we came within sight of the gate above 
the house where Monica and Martha were sitting on the 
stile and chatting to nvo men with guns over their arrhi 
George whistled to the dogs again and the flock stopped 
moving and began to drink at the pond, “You can be a. 
thrawn brat,” he said quietly. “I know that what she did on 
you is hard to get over, but she did not mean it. And you and- 
your talk about your world and hers. That’s a big part of 
what's wrong with the craitur — she has no world of her own. 
Janet, when you get the chance, when things are quieter 
here, you have to tr>^ and help her. Mind that, now." , , 

I stared at him sulkily and defismtly, “Who are the two . 
blokes at the gate?" I asked. 

“You’ll think on what I’ve said, Janet?" 

I looked into his grizzled, ruddy face. “Yes. i.wiU,” I 
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agreed. He looked down towards the gate, “That’s young 
Sir Torquil and young Alasdair, the doctor. They were up in 
the west fishing, but they must be back. They come round 
for a shot now and again wheri they have the time.” . 

.‘Young Sir Torquil’ was a man of about my own age, but 
I had never seen a great deal of him since my childhood, for 
I had been away from home and he had spent his life in the 
Army until he came home to take over the estate frorh his 
ageing father. I remembered, now, that the estate was not 
much of an inheritance, although when I was a child his 
father and mother had lived in the ‘Big House of Poyntdale’ 
and had been for me almost legendary figures of power, 
grandeur and beauty. When I.w'as very small my father had 
been grieve to the old Sir Torquil, managing the home farm 
and helping to administer the large estate that lay to the 
north of us, and Lady Lydia, who was the daughter of an 
English duke, had had for me an unspeakable glamour, with 
her ‘English’ voice, her ash-blonde hair that was so unlike 
the local dark or red hair and her dainty elegance of dress, 
especially on summer Sundays at church, when her weekday 
tweeds gave way to pastel chiffons, large beflowered hats and 
long white gloves with many small buttons. Those days were 
gone. This ‘yoimg’ Sir Torquil had inherited only the cum- 
bersome big house, its gardens and home farm, and was hard- 
pressed, I had heard, to hold even this together,. 

As I walked towards the group at the gate, with the flock 
of lambs rippling beUveen us and them, I had a sudden 
nostalgia for the simple, well-ordered days of my childhood. 
I wished that I were eight years old again, and that the old 
. Sir Torquil and Lady Lydia were standing there, for it had 
;all been so natural and so easy to make my small curtsey of 
deference to rank before going on to answer the questions of 
. my good, kindly neighbours as to my progress at school and 
the growth of my flock of ducklings. 

“Going through with them, George?” Sir Torquil called 
to my uncle over the white backs of the Iambs. 

“Aye; Sir Torquil ! ” he called back and the two young men 
opened the gate. , 

“Say, these ain’t lambirl” said Martha in a disap- :in red 
voice. “I been availing here at this gate ever since icc..n r.- 
see lambs come in and all that comes is these -iimfr cnf-' 
sheep 1” • ' . 



There was a sudden burst of laughter as George followed 
the flock dovyn the yard to the gate to the Little Fieldie that . 
iny father was holding open. 

• “They are sheep now, Martha,” I told her. 

“Who are you telling? You said lambs this morning !” 

“They were lambs as long as they stayed at Johnnie Grey- 
caim’s, where they were born last spring, but from now on 
we’ll be referring to them as sheep.” 

Martha stared at me belligerently. “Are you trying to tell 
me that these - these animalsTurned into sheep on the way 
home?” - . ' ■ 

“Psychologically, yes.” 

“Psychology, phopey! I don’t go, anywheres on psycho-, 
logy ! For me, psychology is — ; 

■ “Strictly for the birds?” Monica put in helpfully. 

“You said it 1” said Martha, jumping down froni her seat 
on the stile. “Lambs is lambs arid sheep is sheep, that* s what. 
I’m going in to help Auntie with the tea.” 

She ran down the yard, and as I shook, hands with Sir 
Torquil and Alasdair I saw Monica walk slowly away down - 
the yard after her. My father came up towards us at the gate; 

“Good day, Reachfar,” Sir Torquil said. “Big doings here ; 
these days.' Your lights will soon be in, I see.” 

“Aye, Sir Torquil, lad. We’re moving with the timesi Get , , 
a shot the-day, Alasdair?” , 

They patted their game bags. “A brace or two. We’ll come 
do\vn and leave a few at the house.” 

“Kate’ll be pleased. Gome down to the house for a droppie 
tea whatever. ... You’ve never met my soii-in-law, Sir 
Torquil?” 

The two, ends of Scotland seemed to meet when Sir Tor- . , 
quil and Twice shook hands at the bam door, for tliey are 
both truly of their country, yet diametrically opposed in - 
physical type. Sir Torquil is tall and rangy, with reddish- ,, 
fair skin, hazel eyes and dark hair on a long head, although 
his moustache shows a glint of sandy red. Twice is stocky ' 
and compact, With a tanned skin, blue eyes and darkish 
brown hair on a rormd head above his thick neck. 

At tea the talk ranged found the miracle of ‘the lighte 
coming-in’, which was my family’s main interest, and at one • 
point Sir Torquil said wistfully that he hoped to be able to . 
make an installation at his farm the next year. 
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“What lighting have you now?” Twice asked. 

“An old engine that my father installed at tlic big liousc 
about thirty years ago. I moved it to the farm when 1 closed 
the house, but it hardly ever works and I’ve given up spend- 
ing money on it. There’s not much wrong rvitli it except age, 
but I’m such a fool with engines.” 

“Could I have a look?” Twice asked. 

“I’d be delighted.” 

Ttvice drove down to Poyntdale the next morning, had 
his ‘look’, and the lighting plant, though sadly stricken in 
years, responded, and Sir Torquil also responded to the 
explanation he was given of its temperament. This resulted 
in Sir Torquil and his Uvo children coming back to Reaclifar 
that afternoon to tell us of their miraculous morning, Tlie 
children had all the charm of their age. Lydia, a skinny hoy- 
den of six years old with untidy pigtails, attached herself to 
T\dce, Matt and Jim as they went on'with their wiring job, 
got thoroughly in their way and talked incessantly, while 
Torquil, a solemn person aged five, went straight to Monica, 
laid a hand on her knee and stared up with wonder at her 
lovely face, speaking no word. As I watched them covertly, I 
thought that I should have found that silent, round-ej'cd 
stare embarrassing and disconcerting, that it would have 
forced me into speech or action, but not so Monica. Occa- 
sionally she would detach her attention from the general 
conversation to smile at the child, and when she rose to move 
from one place to another she would cover the hand that 
lay on her knee tvith her own hand for a second, but other- 
wise their communion ^vas a silent one. 

‘“You two get on very well together,” I ventured to say 
when tea rvas over. 

Monica looked at me without e,xpression and then smiled 
at the boy. 

The wee master and Monica got on together from tr* 
ve^ start,” my aunt said. “Eh, Torquil?” 

^ friend,” Torquil said, “but. not sick no 
IS better now,” my aunt agreed. 

I can come again to see her?” 

fk You can come every' day if you Ifie. I-' 

that so, Monica?” 

said Monica quietly. 

■this quietness was new, something which had - 


since we came -up^to Reachfar, and it was something I did’ 
not like, sometliing which frightened me, something .that I 
did not understand. It was. like the unnatural quiet which 
precedes a thunderstorm, when even the birds have twittered 
themselves into' an uneasy silence and the trees are still, with, 
only a leaf moving here and there as if flicked by a ghostly, 
unseen hand. But the fear I felt was only momentary; There 
was too much going on at Reachfar these days, too strong an 
ebb and flow of people and events and impressions, so that 
,Monica had too many ways of screening herself for me to get 
near enough, to her to study her. 'When little Torquit was not 
attached to, her limpet-like, Jim Garvin waS' taking her for 
evening walks and drives. When she was .not making beds, 
with Martha, she was helping my aunt to make butter or 
sitting in the barn. Hstening to Tom’s and Maltha’s. yarns of 
.fifty years ago.' • •_ . , , , 

I am finding it .difficult to reconstruct the happenings of 
this time in my memory without giving the impression that 
Monica dominated the scene. Such an impression would be 
false. It, is true that she dominated my own thoughts and I. 
was aware that George, was observing her closely, but on the ' 
surface she and I were the good friends that we had always 
' been, and among all the coming and going in our small com- 
munity I think Monica w^t on her way without anything 
unusual in her coming to the general notice. 

, We had all been at Readifar, for four weeks to the day 
before ‘the fights came in’. When I say four weeks, like that, 

I mean four cycles of from Satrurday midnight to Saturday , 
midnight, but this, though the commonly used method of , 
computing time, really means very little. Four of those cycles 
in the Highlands of Scotland is quite a different thing from , 
four of those cycles in a mass-production factory in^the Mid- 
lands of England; Time at Reachfar has. an Old 'Testameht, 
quality which leads one into phrases like ‘and in the fullness 
of time’ or ‘at the time of the harvest’ or ‘in the time of Old 
Hughie the Molecatcher’ or ‘at the time when Granda’s old 
Aunt Betsy was a lassie’. Time at Reachfar has the fullness of 
infinity and is not measured by days,'weeks and mondis, but 
by events in the fives of the people,^ and the ‘conung in of the' 
lights’ was an event which my family was determined to pro- . 
long to the utmost and enjoy, to the full. 

Now that the ‘pylon men’ were right there within sight of 
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the house, digging their holes, bolting their pylons together 
and setting them up in their blocks of wet cement, my father, 
my uncle, Tom and Mattha would walk out each day to 
‘give them a bit hand with the work’. This consisted mainly 
in ever^'one sitting dou-n for a smoke, a yam and a general 
exchange of views on ever^’thing under the sun. The pylon 
party consisted of an energetic young foreman, who was a 
native of Perth, and four men who had been* recruited locally. 
At first the young foreman did not take easily to the business 
of sitting down for a smoke, for he could put a cigarette in his 
mouth and shin up a pylon like a monkey, but after a day or 
two of the Highland : “Och, take your ease, lad. What’s 
vour hurr^'?” he fell a victim to the Reachfar concept of time 
and would pause to discuss football, politics, the weather or 
the latest gossip about the new people at the shop at Din- 
choty crossroads with the best of them. At long last, how- 
ever, the last pylon was up, the last connection was made, 
the lines and wiring of the house were inspected by a busi- 
ness-like young man who pronounced himself satisfied and 
went away, having told us that the power would be available 
at the end of forty-eight hours. 

IVe then got into what Twice and 1 in private called the 
‘fiddling TOth knobs’ period. My father, George and Tom 
now lurked about the house and could not pass a switch 
without clicking it either up or dowTi, and they turned the 
main srvltch on the cooker, twisted the knobs on the cooker 
itself and pulled in and out the plug in the standard lamp. 
When my aunt hounded them out of the house they tvent 
and fiddled v.-ith the switches in the bam and other places, 
but as soon as they had gone my aimt would push the plug 
of the electric iron into the socket provided for it, set the iron 
. on the table, turn the switch and stand back and look upon it 
■with pride, her head on one side, as an artist might look upon 
his c^'.-as. Twice and I seemed to spend most of our time 
turning r*itches to the ‘off position. 

It had been decided that Tom, as the oldest inhabitant, 
would rvvitcb on the first light, which was to be the main 
. ceiling light in the kitchen. I have already commented on the 
Rea^ar concept of time, and I am notv about to comment 
Reachfar concept of space. Yards and miles have 
nothing to do vith distance at Reachfar. If, ten miles away, 
' ‘iv'e.sso-meone that you like, that pemon is a ‘neighbour’ 
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and the distance to his home is ‘a wee bittie to the east’ - 
or west, as the case may be. If, a mile away, there lives some- 
one that you do not like, that person is ‘that craitur that lives 
w’cst there Dinchory way’ and the distance to his house is 
‘a^vay west yonder and a devil of a bad road’. As if this were 
not confusion enough, Reachfar space can be conquered, in 
dme, by a news transmission system which leaves the African 
bush telegraph not to mention Reuter or the Post Office 
system - at a standstill, so it came to be known that ‘the 
lights were coming in' to Reaclifar at a certain time on a cer- 
tain evening, and from three hours before that time and on- 
wards the ‘neighbours’, in defiance of all normal space and 
time, began to gather. Long before dusk the whole house and 
the grass patch in front of the door and most of the farm- 
yard were seething with people, and every flat surface in the 
kitchen and entrance passage was piled high with baskets of 
all sorts, containing gifts of food and drink. The neighbours 
were bent on a party, from Sir Torquil down to Old Hainish 
the Tinker, who had been made ‘respectable by the Governr 
ment’, and now, instead of roaming the country in a small 
cart and camping where' he could, lived with his wife, Old' 
Cripple Maggie, in a concrete bungalow to which he referred , 
as ‘a hoosie wi’ a library’. It had taken even the quick-witted 
Twice a little time to discover that the paper contained in 
Hamish’s library was neither incunabula nor modem books, 
but a toilet roll. . . . But that is by the way. What I wished to 
convey was that the coming in of the lights to Reachfar was 
like the visit of the coal boat to Achcraggan when I was a 
child, in that everybody was there, , 

About an hour before the ceremony was due to take place 
Tom was visited by the appalling thought that he might 
depress the switch and nothing would happen. 

“That," he told Twice quietly in a comer, “would be 
making a man look terrible foolish.’’ 

“But I will know whether the light is there or not,’’ said 
Twice. 

“Will there be a noise or anything?” ' 

“No.”_ ■' 

‘-‘All_ right, lad. I’ll trust what you say, but it is a-all very 
mysterious ^d is enough to be making a man supersteetious 
and be believing in -witches and MacAbers dike the old 
people would be doing.’’ 
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Martha, who is prone to mass suggestion, was almost 
beside herself, so that she darted about like a small humming- 
bird, and even the laconic Jim said to me with a quiver in his 
voice : “Say, this is the darnedest thing I ever been mixed 
- lip in ! It’s like waiting for a miracle to happen !’’ 

It was Monica who replied : “The thing is a miracle, but 
it takes somebody like Tom to tell you and me, fools that we 
are, when we are in the presence of a miracle.” 

“Gee, you could be right at that,” said Jim.^ 

"I think you should try it no%v, Tom,” Tivice said, coming 
in from the passage ■where the fusebox was located. 

“Is it there, think ye?” Tom asked, approaching the 
switch. 

' “Aye, I think so,” said Twice into the breathless silence 
that had descended over the crowd of people. 

Ytvj slowly and carefully Tom put his lingers on the 
sivitch, drew back, looked up at the lamp which hung from 
the ceiling, took a deep breath and depressed the sivitch. The 
room u-as flooded with light that shone doim on the up- 
turned faces, silent, transfixed, in a wonder that was worship 
of the truest kind. 

. “There!” said Tom, looking up at the light, “isn’t that 
chusl beautiful !” 

That one phrase seemed to express what ever^'onc felt, 

, and with a sigh of satisfaction the crowd broke into a mass 
of movement, as people began to go all over the house and 
steading, switching on lights and switching them off again. 
Twice and I and one or two of the others were taking no 
part in this org>' and we went out of the kitchen on to the 
grass patch by the door for a breath of air in spite of tlie 
midges that were dancing in clouds in the dying light. We 
had been there for some ten minutes when Twice suddenly 
.• said : “Hi, does anybody smell anything?” 

\ . “Smell?” we said, and then 1 looked" round and saw clouds 

; of smoke pouring out through the kitchen window, 

\ Twice and we dashed into the house, 

! The top of the cooker was a smouldering pyre of sundry 
I ■ coats. Flora Mackenzie’s shopping-bag, Mrs 

Torquil’s glengarry bonnet. The 
..j . nddlers with knobs had left the cooker with ever\' switch 

•;> ■ standing at ‘Full On’; ’ 

i Well, said Twice, “there it is. If I’ve turned off that 
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main switch once today I’ve turned it off a dozen times.” 

; “They certainly go the whole hog around here,” said Jim. 
“They have their miracle and then they go, in for a burnt 
offering.” The words summarized with accurate truth the 
atmosphere of wonder and gratitude, that was abroad that 
night when the lights came in to Reachfar, making a new 
bend in the long river of its time. , 

, There had been a tacit, unspoken understanding among 
us all that the ‘coming in of the lights’ was to mark the end 
of our visit, and the next morning at breakfast we visitors 
gathered in the kitchen to be met with an aspect of my family 
which was familiar to me and to Twice, although not to the 
others. My father,, my. aunt, George and Tom were pursuing 
a policy of what they called ffaking no notice’. They did not 
wmt us to go away, so they were treating the thought of our 
■ departure as if it were some childish tantrum, some old man’s 
whim or some latest request on the part of the Government 
that they should- fill in yet another foolish form. Even when 
Martha, Jim, Matthew and their'chauffeur arrived with all 
tlreir baggage packed in the car, my family ignored the fact 
•that they , were booted and , spurred for travel and went on 
with their post-mortem on Ae party of the evening before. , 

Mrs Gilchrist had been extremely angry about the loss of 
her fox fur in the cooker conflagration, and my family, chose 
to regard this anger of hers as one last and clinching proof 
of the basic ‘foolishness’ of Mrs Gilchrist. Their attitude, it 
seemed, was that Mrs Gilchrist could not in reason expect to , 
be present at the miracle of our lights coming in and at the 
same time be upset at the loss of a fox fur in the course of 
the miracle. The fox fur dominated tire breakfast table. 

“What I canna quite grasp,” said George in his most 
parh'aments^ voice, after the Garvins had been more or less 
■forced to sit down and have a cup of tea, “is why she 
put on the fox fur to come to, Reachfar last night. She’s 
never worn it to come here before and it wasn’t a cold 
evening.” - ' ' , 

- that -ye mention it, George,” my father said- 

weightily, “that’s quite a point that you are making. That’s 
quite right. Always, before, she never wore that fox fur 
e,xcept to the church on a Sunday.” 

“Ach I” smd my aunt disgustedly. “She put it on to impress 
our visitors - what then would she put it on for?, The silly 
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craitur! As if Mcniax az:c Mor-a b.d sevr. . 

fiir before 1 " _ _ ^ , - c- . v : 

“And a fine stink it mane. toe. one i. c j. _ 

thought{uIly._“Of course, cm te„ ms — - - 

fox was a terrible beast for stink. ^ 

At long last however, tlie Gar%’ins mmiagca to y 
through the conversational barrier of the fox fur and .an- 
nounced -that they were on their way to John o Groat^. 

- “Ach, what’s your hurry?” -my father. r t i 

. “You could be waiting for your dinners at least, for Lord 
knows what the hotels on the road will be giving you 1 - my 

aunt,. 1 • 

“God knows to me why ye should be needing to be going 
up to that bleak place where there is nothing hut a puckle 
sheep!” -Tom. 

"Why not stop here and take a run up on Sunday chust 
for the day? I might even get a loan of the Laird’s kilt and 
come wth you myself’ - George. 

That almost did it, for Alartha, of course, w'anted my 
uncle to come with them right away, not recognizing the 
Highland cuiming that did not wish to go anyavlicrc, hut 
merely' wished to maintain the steins quo. Tivicc broke 
through this new barrage of discussion and simplified 
matters for the Gar\Tns by announdng that he, Mattha and 
I would have to back to Ballydendran in a day or two, and 
behind the screen of the resistance set up to this the Garvins 
and Matthew said their good bv’es and got array, but not 
before Martha had tears streaming from her bright eyes. 

“Och, well,” my father said as the car disappeared .as a 
mere^ speck on the main road some miles away, “mavbe 
Alonica will stay with us for awhilis.” 

Monica looked at him ivith this strange, nerv. silent elance 
of hers and said : “Afaybe, Reachfar.” 

There w^ a lot to do about the house that day. for my 
aunt IS the t>pe of woman who will not rest until' the la -t 
w F f 'jpheaval, such as the party of the niaht before, 
h^been de^ed array and the house restored to ils norm, so 
^ morning Monica I vrasbed, dried and stacked array 

while thst been in use. 

comfort, del 

tt tvith vanoas excuses. In the later atemcen Sh Tcrquil 



arrived in the bam with his gun over his arm, and Twice took 
my uncle’s gun from its radr and they both disappeared on 
to the moor. •- , _ 

“Sir Torquil and Twice get on verj'^ well,’’ I said to Monica 
over the sink that now held the tea dishes. , 

“They ^vould, of course,” she said. 

“I don’t see why,” I countered. “They’ve got nothing 
much in common.” 

“Maybe not,”, she replied in this new, quiescent way_ of 
hers. I hated this passive quiescence which was so foreign 
to the Monica I had once known. 

“Next time I come up here,” 1 said fiercely as I wrung 
out the dish-cloth, “I’m going to bring Loose and Daze to 
wash the dishes. I’m sick to death of dishwashing, but they 
don’t seem to mind it. . . . Gome for a walk, Monica !” 

“Why?” , . 

“Why not?” 

She smiled very faintly. “Oh; all right.” 

We set off north-easterly from the house, over a few 
arable fields first, and then on to the open slope of the East 
Moor. I had a tense ‘now or never’ feeling, as we followed •. 
the grass track that tyas smooth and green from the years 
■ of trampling by cattle and .sheep, in contrast to the rough 
brmvn of the short heather on either side. 

“So you are not going to California with Jim Garvin?” I 
asked bluntly. 

“No,” she said. 

“He asked you to go, of course?” 

“Yes.” _ 

“Poor Jim. I’m sorry.” 

• “He’s young. He’ll get over it.” 

“He’s older than 3'OM, Monica.” 

• “Don’t pretend to be a fool,” she told me. “He is an inno- 
cent young soul from a raw, young world I could be 

his great-grandmother. Jim Garvin doesn’t need me.” 

■ 'T sat dowm on one of the many boulders that bestrew our 
, infertile Reachfar moors. “Have a cigarette, my pet, and be 
_ taking your ease, as Tom would say, . . . Monica, why didn’t 
you tell me that you had been ill rvhen you were up here?’’ ' 

“So they told you?” 

“They had to. Don’t be foolish. I am bound to find out 
anything that goes on around here.” 
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“Yes,” she said. "That’s tnie, I suppose.” 

“But you should have told me. ' 

“Why? I didn’t think it was of cpoch-makinc: jntei^s 
, I do not think that a conversation for aiiy c; ns oo 
merely in the words and present thoughts exchange^a. 
certain that, for me, conversation is not like this, any 
for in my mind no conversation is a straight progress: 
question and answer, comment and counier-ccrrar.enn 
jumbled mass of impressions, sidehghts, shafts of light 
blocks of shadow that come unbidden out of the pas: tr 
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and change the significance of the present words^ tnat ; 
being spoken. In a nostalgic flash now I thought that tr.: 
had been a time in Monica’s and mv life when tira: vrc 


‘epoch’ could not have been used beuveen us \v:thGu: e\a 
ing a silly but enjoyable companionable giggle. 

At one stage during the war a nets' senior administrat: 
officer was posted to our unit, a long, thin, depressed-lcola 
mm who was introduced to Islonica and me as ‘^Ving Cc 


mander Enoch’. W'hen the Commanding Officer had move 
away round the mess with him, Monica said : “Enc<i.. Yc 
would hardly believe it, svould you? INTiy is it that :h 
syllable ‘och’ is so very all right in Scotland and so fantast:; 
ally wrong in England. It simply isn’t in the language, 
suppose,” . . 

“It is, you know,” I said. ‘Took at ‘epoch’.” 

“True - well, this is the epoch of Enoch,” said Monica. 

That was the sort of thing that we laughed at. 

“I bet you couldn’t say that after the fifth nvhisky,” I saf: 

“If your mess bill limit will stand the other four each. " 


me and see 1” she challenged, and before the night c 
, she and I were going around testing the enundatfor. c: tr 
entire mess,^ including the amazed Enoch of the enc-ch. 
giggled again, now, when she spoke the word ‘en'ch* ?' 
when I said “The epoch of Enoch” in expk.nat::n cf d 
. giggle, she merely gave a flickering smile that died ar s— r 
once into her new, quiescent pensiveness. 

"Vhat odd ideas you have!” I said then, “The ihr: tr.r 
you were on the verge of a nervous breakdev- tic 
■ explain a lot that wants explainir ” 

if, -““t It doesn’t,” she said. “To say the hrezk&.- — 

It uould be the easy way, but -it doesn’t.” 

Doesn t? 
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“No.” Her voice was cold and flat. “It wasn’t a nervous 
breakdown that made me try to break up you and T^vice. It 
was trying to break yoii up that caused the nervous break- , 
dovvn.” - 

“But, Monica - Avhy did you want to ^'break us up, as 
you put it?” 

“The obvious reason.” 

“I don’t see it,” I told her. ‘Tou mean, you wanted Twice 
for. yourself?” 

“No. Not that.” Her voice was calmly indifferent. - “i 
wanted you for myself. He was taking you away from me - . 
as David took Sybbic. I thought that- if I could create a 
situation - before you were married, this was ~ you would 
break the thing off. I, know how fastidious you are about 
relationships.” 

Without my own volition I had drawn physically apart 
from her, putting distance between us as much as I could. - 
She looked down at my hand, making me realize that I was 
pressing my skirt against my thigh.. Her mouth twisted a 
little, 

“Don’t get me wrong, Janet. Don’t pull your skirts aside • 
for the wrong reason. It isn’t a Lesbianistic or sexual thing' . 
- I am not like that. You ought to know that.” Quietly, she = 
began to cry, slow, painful tears rolling down her cheeks. "I ■ ■ 
have it all sorted out in my mind now. But it is all too late, 

I have destroyed something that I can never rebuild.” 

I was suddenly filled with love and pity for her, which - 
seemed to travel in my bloodstream and along rtiy nerves 
and threatened to burst out through die tips of my fingers. 

, . “Monica, you must tell me. You must tell me all about it, 
simply, so that I can understand. Tell me right from the 
' beginning. Remember that awful night in late 1939 or early . 
*40 when Garrity and the other one had the fight?. Arid . 
you brought out the Tsar’s flask?” ■ 

“Yes. That was the beginning. No. The beginning really 
■ goes a way back before that. Oh, where does anything be- , 
'.gin? . ..Janet, do you know something?, Something peculiar? ’ 
I.am the wealthiest member of my whole family. Did you 
know that?” 

“No,” I said. 

“No. People don’t. Naturally they think of Papa being 
the one.” . : . ' 



She was silent for a little. "You once told me about your 
friend Muriel - you said she was ‘money-funny’. I- am not 
like that. At least, I don’t think so. But it is easy for people 
to get money-funny. I’ll try to tell you about it. You see,’ 
Aunt Harriet, Papa’s sister— !’ 

“The one in the painting at Beechwood who is so like 
you?” 

“Yes. That’s the one. She was a famous Edwardian beauty 
she married an American Jew called Schliemann — ” 
“Ball-bearings?” 

• ‘Yes, and steel and railroads and razor-blades and a 
million other things. Tliey had no children. I %vas her fav- 
ourite niece, because I was' so like her in looks. In 1938, 
when she died, the Schliemann fortune, which had come 
. entirely to her, came to me. I was twenty-one. Money really 
is’ a funny thing, Janet. Whether it is a little or a lot, it is a 
funny thing. Funny-peculiar. There is some justification for 
saying that the love of it is the root of all evil. I don’t want 
to be tedious, but that money spoiled every relationship I 
had except the one with Mama, and even that was not quite 
the same. But the ^vorst thing was Sybbie. She and I had 
been friends - real sister-friends - when ^ve were children - 
you have no sisters - maybe you don’t realize how deep the 
relationship can go - and Sybbie and I were very close in 
age. Something ’happened. I can’t explain it. I gave some 
of the money to Sybbie, but it did no good. The break was 
there and she simply grew away from me, went off in a 
different direction - maybe she \vould have done that, any- 
way,- and I am wrong in saying it was the money. Then she 
married David, and he is really money-funny. I don’t drink 
he thinks of anything much else, and Sybbie started getting 
more and more like him and further and fmrther away from 
me. So the war came and I joined the ranks of the ^VAAF. 
Papa had got me soriae sort of secretaryship or something in 
one of the ministries, but I quarrelled with the family and 
went oflf into the WAAF. I don’t think Mama understood 
rt at all, but she wasn’t nasty about it. I wanted to get away. 
I WOTted to be in sometliing where everybody tvas part of a 
tvhere I ■\vould be treated as someone who rvas no 
different from anybody else. It worked. The tide, even, did 
not matter - there were lots of tides in the WAAF - in ail the 
real ways, it did not matter. Then I met you:’ She paused 
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for a moment, gazing away across the firth at the hump of 
Ben Wyvis. “I had the feeling now of being free from the 
eyes of the family, which was a thing I had wanted, but the 
life was so unreal, so. beyond imagination that I could not 
believe that it was a real way of life or that I tvas among 
' real people at all. Remember that house where Hag- 
gerty and Garrity used to be drunk? The small rooms, the 
pinched-in-ness of it all? And, the lack of solidity? Tlie 
feeling of instability? If you moved, a hunk of plaster fell 
•donm? And there were you, right in the middle of it, solid as 
a rock, a real person with a mind I could understand and yet 
as solid as a lump of granite in the middle of all that papier 
mSche. And you tvere so kind.” 

I? Kind? Kind to Monica Loame? She was going on 
again. 

“And you had your firm, definite standards, and you 
weren’t in the least nervous about applying them, forcing 
diem on all these unreal people, with your : ‘Haggerty, you 
filthy cow ! Don’t leave that comb lying there full of hair !’ 
and your ‘Empty these ashes in the dust-bin - we don’t have 
to make a slum of the place !* and your ‘Clean that stain off 
yoiir tunic, Garrity - it’s the King’s uniform you^re wearing, 
you slattern !’ . . . Oh, I can remember them all, the things 
you said. Small things, big things; the standards were there 
and you fought for them tooth and nail. It made you, for me, 
the only steady thing in the world. Remember, you know, 
that my background had cracked on me. I was young enough 
to have written it all off - family, tradition, Beechwood, . 
every'thing - as decayed and outworn because it seemed to 
have let me down. And as you know, I am quite articulate 
- 1 told my family in fairly round terms how little use I had 
for them all. ... I came to depend on you more and more, 
and when the war ended I determined to see where .you 
came from, what made you what you were. You did not. 
invite me to your home - oh, I know that you thought it 
had nothing to interest me or to offer me - but I came.” With . 
the tears on her cheeks, she gave a little laugh. “I had quite 
an amount of difficulty - especially with - Aunt Kate - at 
first. She couldn’t think why I had come to Reachfar and 
was too polite to ask ! But I am not without wit of a sort - 
I talked about yon until I had won tliem round. Before I . 
left, them attitude to me was very much like their attitude 
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to you - that I a luember c: :r.e 
and that maybe they had ^mediate thc'a yciaa 
I wanted it. It ga\'e me a fe^ic ot Ico^ccy rrctcc 
- that I had a place to ram if things co: enr-ra.:. u 
- 1 -went back among my own pecpie. but thf t ec-mc a: a.a 
ness, of being part of a group that won'i prater: tnr i: rr; 
saiy, wasn’t there. They regarcc-i me as am aaa.r sarar. 
entity - and very^ tvealtliy, of course - war oau;.a a-a-a : 
ain \veird, as Mattha \vculd say. It did na: e-rem :a aam.a 
any of them that maybe I '.vna a bara'-um cara are r 
very good weird-dree-er." She gave anatarr rartt sma-t 
the comical expression and then sigasd. .'.en I gr: -'t 
letter saying that you were going to oe tranrrea - ran ae 
all round my family - staying %-dth tab cae aad that car 
I seemed to be out of touch 'adta ab cf tam - no a: 




anywhere - you can have no idea c: :aat itneartsr. art 
feeling of being abandoned, cast a-'-ny, losa ,-ard tana I 
heard that you were marrying, leaving me, drrpaiag r::r ri 
my world, going to change and go away as Sybbb 'aad irae 
- as if anything on earth or in Heaven could caanrt ; or - 
just when I had made a plan cf yc-a and me d ring rome- 
tliing together - a business \-enture cf seme kind, oa .—me 
charitable sort of thing that would be •.-.•erta '-nae. .-rme- 
thing useful that we could have built up and cone ttradom. 
... I am telling you all this in seque-uce. as b‘ I * -zri :-dra"- 
ing all the time in conformity with some dtotmar-rm. rm- 
plete plan. It wasn’t like that. There was nc nlim I '• m raa 


a vague, groping idea that during the 'i-.-ar -.- nen I - a: — m 
you, we had been happy together in a healdrv. - al-m.a: m- 
and that since the war ended I had mbsed '. ou aad d-ao r oa., 
of the people I was seeing now could fill m-'- '—mao ra - 
your place.” 

She sighed again, paused for a little aad ' fa-a - •: 
Wore she went on : “I am taking a Ica- mas a :b. • si 
this and I am telling it badly, f s^zzrz-zzt. ' — i- — — 
My words for all the things I rvan: tVsa- I a:: • 

I came up here with you this time and raia — :a a rl 
make you understand. Then, wbez - a m" rm ' — 

afr^d to tell you. I am not trytaa a: aa-' — aa — 

p^'mg to make you understand! mar b a la- ^ — ~~ 

It all myself, which isn’t ver,- ba ' ' - b' ' b"' V 

Scotland that first time, afrm I baa aa: — - . ~ 
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le that you were going to maixy Twice, I came in ail good 
aitli - or so I thought - looking forward to seeing the man, 
'ou were going to marry. I-, hadn’t seen yOu for over; two 
,'cars, but during that time, when Iwas rattling about trying ; 
;o find my feet, it was as if you had always been with me. At 
the end of ’46, for- instance, I got engaged to Sandy West- 
chester - did you ever. meet him at Laura’s? - not that it 
matters - but after a week of it I woke up one morning and 
thought, ‘Janet wouldn’t do a thing like tliis. Sandy is a 
parliamentary bore - Janet would say you were stopping 
your gap with shabbiness.’ ” She glanced at me, reminding 
me of the time that I had, used that clumsy phr^e on an 
earlier occasion. "So I broke it off, and there was a fuss with 
the family and old Ma Westchester cut Papa in Bond Street. 
The fuss didn’t do any good, it only made me think that in 
the world I had known witli you these silly fusses never 
arose, for one never felt like doing tlie things that led to 
them. . . . Anyway, I came up to see Twice and I don’t quite 
know ivhcn die thing started, but I suddenly, got the idea 
that if I could ‘.shabby up’ your relationship with him you 
w'ould never marry him. So tlien I got myself into your job 
at Slaters’, and after that I don’t know wliat happened to- 
me, except that Twice would have no part of me at any price 
and yet I could not stop. And I was not in love with him, 
you know. I liked him and I did not want to make him 
unhappy.” The tears still flowing from the comers of her 
long eyes, she frotvned and shook her head in her effort to 
•, comprehend what had motivated her. ‘‘I don’t know what' 
■,it w^as that drove me on. I knew that I would never get him. 

• even to touch me, and yet I had to go on." She shuddered ' 
suddenly and gripped her hands together. ‘‘It tvas like a 
_ mightmare. All tire time, -is-hen you tvere paralysed, one side 
‘ of me was begging and praying for Twice’s.sake - as well as 
. for my own - that you woiild get better and the other side 
of me w'as hounding Twice from pillar to .post. Then there 
iWas the night when you and I were alone in the house and 
- your muscle moved - remember how 1 lay across your bed 
and bellots'cd? And then -we sat dririking and yarning? That 
'evening - please, Janet, you’ve got to believe this, ari>way 
- all my tiling about Twice fell aw'ay. I ivas clear of it and 
out into the light for about an hour - and then they all came 
back and you told Twice about your rnusdeT— ’’ 
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like to miss people. You are part of their world now, you 
and you old power line ! And if you went out of it its founda- 
tions would rock. , . . That power line was a magnificent 
gift, Monica !” 

“Magnificent - two hundred pounds !” she sheered. 

“Magnificent, I repeat, by Reachfar standards.” 

“Oh, of course, the standards/’ she said with a faint smile 
and began to dry, her eyes. “I can never tell you how I feci 
about what you have said to me - after all that has hap- 
pened - and I am not going to try, Janet.” She threw the 
hair back from her face. “I am all right now. Everything is 
all right. I have caught up with myself at last.” - / 

She was trembling, and the delicate bones were standing 
out in her face as they used to do under the harsh arclights 
of the Operations Rooms in the old days of the, bombs and 
rubble, and the greenish shadows were lying now under the 
long eyes. She looked utterly spent. 

“What a hellish fool one can be ! ” I said suddenly. 

“You, as Martha would say, are telling me?” 

“I don’t mean that,” I said. “I was thinking of Middle 
Debling and that damnable night they dug us all out in the 
end.” 

“What on earth made you think of that now?” . • 

‘Your face reminded me. It’s hard to forgive myself. I , 
remember saying : ‘Loame, take over Collins’ sector, she’s . 
pooped - to hell with war-weary women 1’” 

“I don’t remember that specifically,” Monica said, “What 
happened?” 

“Nothing. You took over. We were the only uvo plotters 
on our feet when the roof fell in. . . . Listen, Monica, .you 
have not been wicked, as you put it, or inhabited by a devil.” 

I smiled at her. “You have been very sick and a lot of it is - 
nay fault. I was a heller in those Ops. Rooms - I had no' 
imagination ... I wasn’t even human !” 

“But you were - that was the whole thing of it. You were 
human, you were a woman and you were completely iin- '. 
afraid. Half the time I was working on your strength, not 
myown.” , ' 

“That’s what Martha would call a lotta hooey. You can’t : 
make a big, strong heroine out of me. Bombs were just some-, 
thing that — like My Friend Edna — I preferred not to think • 
about.” ... 
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‘“I.'' she intemiptedj ^‘Icesp my wits in a sntall rolirop desk^ 
I have inside me, in crav.-ers. and wlien I tvant to dtink about 
money I ptili out the one lab^ed Finance and — 

‘^Viiy cail it finance and not just money? . . . But netter 
mind that now. we can taik about tiiat anotlier time, 

I was sa\‘ing trsts is that what I think is that all die talking 
and thinking donk get one much forraider. Tiiere are people 
that you just naturally like and people tliat you just natur- 
ally don't like — like Friend ?^IurieI. altliough it took 
me years to find out that I didn’t like her - and once you 
like a person that person becomes a permanent part of you. 
It gets built into you. and if the person changes dirough ex- 
perience and this and that, you go on tr\-ing to mideistand 
her, because you like her and the part tliat’s built into you 
about her just gets bigger and bigger, that’s all.” 

“Plus qd change, plus e'est la mcme chose? ' she suggested. 
“I tvould have said it m^uelf e.xcept diat you are always 
so rude about my accent,” I said. ‘A’ou know ivhat I 
think?” 

“No. And don’t keep on saying that and making me feel 
like a comedian’s feed ! ” 

“All right. I think you ought to get married.” 

“What a verj’ banal idea ! Wiy ?” 


Robert L. Taylor 

THE TRAVELS OF 
JAIMIE McPHEETERS 
A big, brimming story of the great Californian gold rush, 
streaked in turn with ribald laughter and icy terror. A 
tremendous novel that won the Pulitzer Prize, America’s 
top award for fiction, (5/~) 

Maurice Zolotow 

OH, CARELESS LOVE 

Deliciously explicit shocker of an American husband’s 
quest for extra-marital adventure. Life, he feels, is 
passing Ihim by. Is he, practically alone among the 
males of Manhattan, a faithful spouse? Then a chance 
phone-call . . . (2/6) 


Ronald Kirkbride 
AN INNOCENT ABROAD 

She was a tomboy from Tokyo who knew exactly what 
- she wanted. He was a country boy from California who 
didn’t find out — until it was too late. They were the 
most frustrated lovebirds ever, tantalized by- a honey- 
moon that was idyllic enough by day but at night- 
mortifying-. (2/6) 

Ronald Kirkbride 
TAMIKO 

Revealing novel of life and love in Japan today. ‘A 
dramatic tale in an exotic setting’ — New. York Times.: 
Now filmed starring Laurence Harvey for Paramount 
release. (2/6) 


Joseph Kessel 
THE LION 

In this justly famous novel, \vith its magnificent descrip- 
-tion of the animal and native hfe^ of Kenya, a girl’s 
natural innocence comes into tragic conflict with the 
values of the adult world. Now filmed with William 
Holden and Trevor Howard for 20th Century-Fox 
release. (2/6) 


D’Arcy Niland 
THE BIG SMOKE 

Priests, prostitutes, fighters, dreamers, thugs — all come 
to life in this lusty novel of Sydney fifty years ago. An- 
other powerful saga by tlie author of The Shiralee. (2/6) 


Ruth Park 

THE FROST AND THE FIRE 

A tough, racy story of the New Zealand gold rush of the 
1860’s. ‘What she has given us is real drama, bawdy, 
passionate and vital, and not the mere surface melo- 
drama of rnurder and lust’— /w/z Times. (2/6) 


Ruth Park 

A PO’WER OF ROSES 

A charming tale about an assorted bunch of characters 
living in an overcrowded part of Sydney. Tliis has plenty 
of Australian vitality and people with unforgettable 
names ’ — The Star. n/as 



Rose Franlcen ^ ' /, 

■cl'AudjA''- ; ' ‘ : : ■. 

Here she is at ei^teen, just married to TDavid, having 
Bobby her first son and,^Iater, Matthew. Moving frbni 
vthe bustling Ej^t Side of Ne\v York to the uncertain 
/charms of their , own house in Connecticut. Coping 
^:with two Great Danes, Louella the cow and the 
chickens! .. . (2/6) 


Rose Franken 

CLAUDIA AND DAVID 
Hiey- go to HoUyu'ood — ^where Claudia picks up what 
‘ she think s is a bargain in gowns! Claudia makes Dayid 
^jealous-^and David repays the compliment! Claudia 
" has-a, serious operation — ^but lives to lap up all the fuss 
th&t is^made of her. But they are as much in love as 
before," and on every page' of this delightful book are 
incidents in their family 'life, funny, touching and 
serious, all df which go to show- how well Claudia and 
V- David understand the art of happy marriage. . (2/6) 
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